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PART  I. 

POULTRY  BEARING  AND  KEEPING 


CHAPTER  I. 

IIEA.LTU  AND  CONDITION. 

The  state  of  thriving  prosperity  in  Poultry  so  well 
known  to  connoisseurs  as  condition,  is  of  such  primary 
importance  that  it  may  justly  claim  first  attention. 

When  fowls  get  ill  and  die,  without  any  apparent 
cause,  careful  observation  may  generally  trace  it  to  one 
or  other  of  a few  fertile  sources  of  evil  to  them.  They 
have  been  over  crowded,  they  have  had  too  much 
pampering,  or  they  have  had  too  little  care.  All  latal 
faults  in  feeding  come  under  one  of  the  last  two  heads. 

Like  many  of  my  brother  and  sister  amateurs,  I began 
poultry  keeping  with  little  knowledge,  and  no  experience; 
and  1 purchased  those  valuable  commodities  at  the  cost 
of  occasional  loss  and  failure.  1 always  loved  fowls,  and 
one  bright  day  in  spring,  now  many  years  ago  (it  was 
a bright  day  indeed  to  me),  my  eldest  sister  gave  me 
four  hens  and  a cock.  Queer  little  mongrels  they 
would  seem  to  amateurs  of  the  days  of  the  Birmingham 
show,  but  I thought  them  wonders.  The  cock  was  a 
red  bird  with  a rose  comb ; one  hen  was  a speckled 
Dorking,  weighing  about  four  pounds;  two  were  more 
decided  mongrels;  and  the  fourth  was  a small  and  rather 
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degenerate  sample  of  the  old  real  spangled  Polish  fowl , 
a pretty  satinny  little  creature  she  was,  and  ‘ satin 
gown  ” was  the  name  we  gave  her.  Her  plumage  of 
white  spangles,  picked  out  with  black,  upon  a glossy 
golden  brown,  was  crisp  and  neat,  but  her  crest  \sas 
neither  globular  nor  large.  She  was  very  good  in 
domestic  qualities,  and  was  a favourite  as  long  as  she 
lived.  When  the  fowls  were  brought  home,  we  had 
no  home  to  give  them,  and  could  only  set  them  down 
in  a small  enclosure  by  the  side  ot  a semi-detached 
suburban  house. 

A house  by  roosting  time  was  a necessity,  so  to  work  v,  e 
went.  Three  young  girls  were  the  builders,  and  all  the 
building  materials  that  could  be  mustered  were  an  old 
kitchen  table,  some  sacks,  and  a few  boards.  The  kitchen 
table  was  set  on  end  a few  feet  from  a corner  angle  of 
the  enclosure ; that  shaped  out  the  house.  Boards  and 
the  old  sacks  were  arranged  for  roof  and  front;  door  was 
dispensed  with,  and  the  perch  and  a nest  vere  fixeu  in 
time.  I have  often  wished,  since  I have  reared  chickens 
by  hundreds,  that  I had  taken  a sketch  of  that  primitive 
hen-house,  just  to  show  amateurs  with  all  possible  ap- 
pliances, how  very  few  are  necessary  to  ensure  success. 
Those  five  fowls,  in  an  enclosure  measuring  26  feet  by 
10  or  12,  with  only  the  shelter  of  a few  rough  board  , 
laid  together  with  plenty  of  interstices,  throve  well,  and 
produced  well;  and  looking  back  to  that  time  with  the 
aid  of  the  experience  of  after  years,  I attribute  the 
success  with  them  to  very  simple  causes.  First,  the 
number  of  fowls  was  not  too  great  for  the  space  allotted 
to  them.  Second,  the  earth  was  clean  and  pure;  it  Lad 
never  been  used  for  poultry  before,  and  so  iuaae  for 
them  just  the  kind  of  'home  in  which  fowls  are  sure  to 
do  well.  Third,  we  had  not  been  accustomed  to  the 
cost  of  feeding  stock,  so  we  did  not  buy  the  food  lavishly, 
but  used  it  with  due  economy.  Fourth,  the  new  pets 
were  a delight  to  us,  and  we  attended  to  them  ourselves, 
regularly  and  well. 

These  four  elements  of  success  demand  the  attention 
of  every  poultry  breeder.  Carefully  avoid  crowding  in 
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house  or  run  ; let  the  door  of  the  houses  and  the  earth 
of  the  runs  be  pure  and  sweet.  Gfive  regular  plain 
feeding  and  no  pampering.  Let  the  fowls  receive 
necessary  attention  with  care  and  regularity. 

If  the  apparent  health  and  appearance  of  the  fowls 
be  not  satisfactory,  visit  the  hen-house  after  it  has  been 
some  hours  shut  up  at  night,  and  if  the  air  be  offensive 
there  need  be  no  further  quest  after  the  cause  of 
illness  or  other  evil  there  may  be  among  the  living 
beings  breathing  its  close  atmosphere  for  many  hours. 

The  remedy  should  at  once  be  applied,  by  decreasing 
the  number  of  fowls,  aud  by  giviug  increased  ventilation. 
Except  early  in  the  year,  when  we  want  our  fowls  to 
produce  eggs  at  a time  which  is  not  natural  to  them  for 
the  production  of  eggs,  there  should  be  plenty  of  good 
fresh  air  in  the  hen-house,  always  avoiding  wind  from  a 
cold  quarter,  and  any  draught  ou  the  fowls  as  they  sit  at 
roost.  In  my  wooden  hen-houses  I always  have  window's 
of  perforated  zinc,  of  a large  open  pattern  ; I never  give 
instructions  to  have  the  wood  too  closely  joined,  and  on 
the  warm  side,  at  a distance  from  the  perches,  or  above 
them,  I have  all  the  knots  pushed  out  of  the  boards.  One 
of  my  best  hen-houses,  in  years  gone  by,  was  made  of 
mud  walls  breast-high,  and  carried  up  to  the  roof  with 
trellis,  over  which  ivy  was  trained  outside.  This  was  a 
nice  airy  healthy  house  ; the  roof  of  course  was  firm 
and  good,  as  roofs  always  must  be ; there  must  be  no 
air-holes  in  them  to  let  in  water. 

A hen-house  6 or  8 feet  square  will  do  well  for 
seven  old  fowls,  or  one  large  brood  of  chickens.  More 
crowding  will  not  lead  to  a good  result,  so  if  the  increase 
of  the  stock  seems  to  render  it  necessary,  consider  means 
for  housing  the  youngsters  out  of  doors,  in  coops  or  by 
other  contrivances,  rather  than  overfill  the  houses. 

Fowls,  even  the  tallest,  live  and  breathe  very  near  tho 
surface  of  the  ground ; and  when  the  earth  becomes  foul 
from  having  had  live  stock  on  it  for  some  time,  they 
cannot  fail  to  inhale  the  malaria  engendered  by  it. 
Human  beings  in  such  an  atmosphere  would  fall  in  as 
great  proportional  numbers  as  do  the  fowls  of  the  most 
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unfortunate  amateurs ; sanitary  measures  in  their  case 
stop  epidemics,  and  they  arc  the  remedies  to  use  with 
our  fowls,  or  we  must  uot  look  to  have  them  prosperous 
and  healthy. 

The  most  valuable  sanitary  measure  for  the  fowls  is 
to  renew  the  surface  of  the  runs  by  paring  from  time  to 
time.  Spring  is  a good  time  to  do  it,  when  the  pared 
olf  surface,  rich  with  guano-like  manure,  is  a valuable, 
strong  fertilizer.  Duck  and  pigeon  manure  are,  1 be- 
lieve, the  strongest ; I have  known  a poor  neglected 
orchard  brought  into  good  culture  and  full  bearing 
by  the  manure  produced  by  an  amateur’s  stock  of  fowls 
running  in  it  most  days  in  the  year. 

Means  must  be  taken  to  dry  the  runs,  made  pure  by 
paring.  Low  damp  ground  should  be  drained.  Excellent 
runs  may  be  made  by  paring  the  ground  one  spit  deep, 
i.e.,  a foot  good  measure,  and  filling  in  with  a depth  of 
nine  inches  of  chalk  and  three  of  gravel.  On  the  cold 
clay  of  Hampstead  I have  found  this  make  a capital  and 
lastiug  run.  Another  good  grounding  which  will  come 
less  expensive  is  a foundation  of  baked  brick  earth,  so 
largely  used  on  railways,  with  a thin  surface  of  gravel. 
After  the  runs  have  once  been  firmly  laid  down  with  a 
foundation  of  chalk,  burnt  brick  earth,  or  coarse  gravel, 
they  will  afterwards  need  only  paring,  and  a thin  cover- 
ing of  gravel  about  once  a year  or  so. 

Sometimes,  when  paring  would  be  too  troublesome,  a 
sprinkle  of  lime  over  the  surface  will  purify  it,  but  the 
fowls  should  be  kept  off  it  until  after  rain.  Where  the 
fowls  have  extensive  ranges  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  houses  only  will  need  this  cleansing  process ; but 
the  floors  of  the  hen-houses  require  renewal  from  time  to 
time. 

Many  amateurs  have  so  much  laud  at  command,  foi 
the  use  of  their  poultry,  that  they  find  it  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  coufine  them  to  runs  at  all.  M here  this  is  the 
case,  nothing  can  be  better  than  movable  houses,  to 
place  about  in  park,  or  pleasure  ground,  where  fowls 
may  range  without  mischievous  trespassing,  and  without 
danger  of  admixture  with  other  fowls,  and  be  removed 
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to  fresh  ground  whenever  a change  is  thought  advisable. 
Nothing  can  be  better  for  keeping  fowls  in  first-rate 
condition  than  this  opportunity  of  changing  them  to 
entirely  new  ground,  when  that  which  they  have  occupied 
becomes  in  the  slightest  degree  tainted. 

The  kind  of  pampering  which  leads  to  over-feeding 
fowls,  giving  them  dainties,  such  as  meat,  greaves,  hemp- 
seed,  Indian  corn,  and  other  fattening  food,  and  keeping 
them  too  warmly  housed,  is  a fertile  source  of  ill-health. 
Half  our  choice  fowls  are  out  of  condition  and  too  fat 
internally,  from  over-feeding.  The  corn  or  other  food 
is  thrown  down  in  such  quantities  that  the  fowls  can 
stand  and  eat  their  fill,  without  moving  half  a dozen 
yards ; and  so  much  is  often  given  that  a quantity  re- 
mains after  they  leave  off  eating  and  go  away  satisfied. 
Poultry,  to  remain  thoroughly  healthy,  and  not  to 
become  unhealthily  fat,  should  never  have  a grain  more 
of  food  given  than  they  can  eat  up  at  once  with  a 
hung-y  healthy  appetite;  they  should  not  be  fed  too 
often,  they  should  not  have  a variety  of  food  given  at 
the  same  time,  and  they  should  have  to  run  for  all  the 
food  they  eat,  and  have  it  so  thrown  abroad  that  they  shall 
have  plenty  of  work,  and  consequently  plenty  of  amuse- 
ment, to  find  it.  I have  heard  of  amateurs’  poultry 
runs  where  the  very  earth  beneath  the  fowls’  feet  was  a 
mass  of  corn  and  other  food,  beaten  into  the  ground. 
The  fowls  thus  wastefully  fed  grow  fat  and  out  of  con- 
dition, the  food  palls  on  the  satiated  appetite,  until  they 
care  lor  it  no  more,  and  crave  for  greater  variety,  and 
they  turn  from  the  ever  increasing  mass  before  them 
with  disgust. 

The  well-being  of  fowls  requires  that  they  have  regular 
care  as  well  as  judicious  economical  feeding,  regular 
meals,  a regular  supply  of  water,  and  regular  cleaning. 
The  real  care  that  they  require  is  not  pampering  and 
superabundant,  almost  incessant,  feeding,  and  sometimes 
the  less  they  arc  run  after  the  better  they  will  thrive ; 
but  the  little  care  they  need  should  be  administered 
with  regularity.  This  is  the  kind  of  care  that  will  keep 
poultry  in  the  perfect  health  and  good  looks  which 
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amateurs  know  so  well,  and  so  fully  appreciate  as  good 
condition. 

A fowl  in  good  condition  is  free  and  bold  in  gait, 
brisk  in  movement,  and  bright  in  the  eye.  The  plumage 
is  full,  firm,  crisp,  and  glossy;  the  bird  feels  firm  in 
handling;  it  is  neither  lean  nor  too  fat;  and  the  comb  is 
clear,  and  bright  in  colour,  according  to  ti  e season. 

When  a bird  is  out  of  condition,  in  which  case  it  will 
take  no  prizes,  and  do  no  good  service  to  its  owner,  it 
handles  flabby,  however  fat  it  may  be ; it  is  heavy  and 
listless  in  movement,  often  craves  continually  for  food, 
and  seems  too  lazy  to  wander  far  to  seek  any  for  itself. 
The  comb  and  eye  lack  brightness,  but  the  plumage 
tells  the  tale  most  unmistakably  ; it  is  dull,  ruffled,  and 
broken,  sets  away  from  the  body,  and  either  comes  out 
with  a touch,  or  adheres  to  the  skin  with  unnatural 
tenacity,  fixed  by  a kind  of  leprous  scurfiness.  A ten- 
dency to  roup  is  also  often  seen. 

The  commonest  barn  door  fowl  in  fine  condition  is  a 
more  satisfactory  sight  than  the  choicest  stock  without 
this  crowning  merit ; and  the  more  naturally  we  can 
treat  our  fowls  iu  letting  them  have  good  pure  air  by 
night  and  by  day,  and  plenty  of  work  for  their  food,  the 
better  they  will  "be  both  in  health  and  appearance. 

The  condition  in  which  game  fowls  are  shewn  is 
worthy  the  imitation  of  all  amateurs,  and  Polish  fowls 
are  perhaps  the  most  disheartening  of  all  kinds  in  getting 
out  of  condition,  so  much  so  that  beautiful  varieties  of 
them  have  quite  disappeared,  or  are  disappearing  from 
among  us.  Some  fowls  from  warmer,  better  climates 
than  our  own,  are  difficult  to  keep  in  good  condition, 
because  they  are  liable  to  take  cold  and  get  roupy  if 
they  have  the  abundance  of  air  necessary  to  keep  all 
fowls  pure  and  healthy,  on  account  of  the  damp  cold, 
of  which  we  have  so  much. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ARRANGEMENT  OE  STOCK. 

I shale  somewhat  more  fully  enter  into  the  purchase  of 
fowls  hereafter.  The  cheapest  way  to  get  up  a stock, 
allowing  time  and  work  lor  the  matter,  is  to  buy  really 
first-class  reliable  eggs,  from  sellers  of  established 
character.  \\re  must  neither  expect  all  the  eggs  to 
hatch,  all  the  chickens  which  are  hatched  to  turn  out 
especially  good,  nor  find  fault  with  the  sellei  it  this  be 
not  the  case ; for  if  he  is  honest  he  will  tell  you  that 
when  eggs  are  set  at  home,  without  the  small  trial  ot  a 
journey,  the  hatching  of  two  out  of  three  is  a pretty 
good  proportion,  and  a first-class  pair  from  each  brood  is 
ample  return  for  the  outlay,  reckouing  the  value  of  the 
eggs  at  the  usual  price  charged  for  eggs  for  setting,  and 
the  trouble  of  rearing. 

My  proportion  of  good  chickens  out  of  the  number 
hatched  is  much  greater  than  this,  but  many  years  . ex- 
perience and  attentiou  are  necessary  to  produce  unifor- 
mity of  merit ; aud,  generally,  in  the  purchase  of  eggs, 

I should  think  myself  well  done  by,  if  the  eggs  produced 
a fair  proportion  of  chickens,  if  the  chickens  were  all 
true  to  the  kind,  and  if  one  or  two  in  a brood  turned 
out  first-class — the  rest  being  good.  Every  purchaser 
has  aright  to  expect  to  get  purity  ot  breed  and  perfectly 
fresh  eggs : if  the  eggs  are  more  than  a week  old  they 
may  probably  not  be  productive,  and  if  they  are,  the 
chickens  will  not  be  strong. 

If  it  be  wished  to  get  a good  stock  together,  without 
the  delay  of  rearing  chickens,  it  may  be  done  by  pur- 
chasing fowls. 

An  old  cock  should  be  mated  with  pullets,  or  a fine 
cockerel  of  the  year  before  with  old  hens.  I think  no 
match  so  good  as  that  of  two  years  old  hens  with  an 
older  cock.  Gfood  breeders  consider  it  better  to  mate 
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a 011°.  bird  with  young  hens,  than  pullets  with 

an  old  bird;  but  cue  of  the  most  experienced  breeders 
in  the  country  has  said  that  a pullet’s  second  batch  of 
eggs  produces  as  fine  chickens  as  any  she  will  have. 

In-breeding,  i.o.,  breeding  among  relations,  must  be 
carefully  avoided.  However  fine  the  stock,  it  is  alto- 
gether against  the  laws  of  good  breeding  to  keep  the 
pullets  and  the  cockerels,  and  go  on  year  after  year 
breeding  from  them  without  the  introduction  of  fresh 
blood.  Doing  so  will  produce  decrease  of  size  and 
weakly  constitutions.  In-breeding  must,  on  no  account 
be  carried  beyond  the  first  remove.  The  mother  may  be 
mated  with  her  son,  but  the  old  game  breeders  did'not 
consider  the  union  of  a cock  with  the  pullets  bred  from 
him  nearly  so  good. 

In  the  purchase  of  stock,  therefore,  take  care  to  get 
tens  and  cock  which  are  not  related,  either  bv  burin- 
h-om  different  persons,  or  by  asking  the  person  of  whom 
you  purchase  for  cock  and  hens  of  different  families 
which  most  amateurs,  and  all  dealers,  are  able  to  manage! 
Many  amateurs  attach  great  importance  to  the  cock  : but 
by  all  means  take  care  that  the  hens  are  also  excellent. 
Collie  oi  our  old  game  breeders  used  to  say  that  excellence 

in  the  lien  was  even  of  more  weight  than  in  the  cock. 

a point  m which  I agree  with  them. 

It  basnet  unfrequently  happened  that  well-established 
good  stocks  of  fowls  have  been  greatly  injured  by  a 
carelessly  introduced  cross.  When  the  introduction  of 
fresh  b ood  becomes  necessary,  the  stock  with  which  to 
cioss  should  be  chosen  with  reference  to  the  qualities 
most  wanted,  and  great  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  tlm 
increase  of  present  failings  by  it.  The  purity  of  the 
peed  and  its  stamina  must  also  be  especially  considered- 
tor  mongrel  crosses,  or  a weakly  constitution,  may  be 
introduced  in  one  year,  and  may  take  a great  many  to 
eradicate.  • 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  liens  to  be  allowed  to 
run  with  one  cock,  various  opinions  have  been  given- 
but  while  ten  or  a dozen  may  form  one  group  for  the 
production  of  eggs,  for  that  of  really  fine  chickens  the 
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number  should  be  limited  to  four,  or  at  most  six.  With 
four  hens,  almost  all  the  eggs  which  are  laid  will  prove 
productive  of  line  strong  chickens,  provided,  of  course, 
the  stock  birds  are  good  ; with  six,  1 have  always  found 
less  certainty,  and  more  than  six  I consider  should  never 
be  put  up  with  one  male  bird,  during  the  breeding 
season. 

At  this  interesting  period  of  the  year  the  breeding 
stock  should  most  decidedly  be  confined  to  runs,  if 
purity  and  precision  in  breeding  be  a desideratum,  and 
each  family,  consisting  of  a male  bird  and  his  harem, 
should  be  kept  distinct.  This  separation  from  stock 
birds  less  to  be  depended  upon  than  those  which  are 
selected,  should  be  arranged  before  Christmas,  and 
continue  until  eggs  are  no  longer  wanted  for  setting, 
after  which  they  may  have  a fuller  range,  when  the 
houses  they  have  occupied  will  be  valuable  for  other 
purposes. 

So  particular  have  some  game  breeders  been  in  that 
important  point,  purity  of  race,  that  they  considered 
that  the  character  of  the  chickens  might  be  influenced 
by  the  hen  that  hatched  them,  and  would  set  eggs  only 
under  the  hen  that  laid  them,  or  one  of  the  same  breed, 
saying  that  cocks  lost  pluck  by  being  hatched  by 
common  hens. 

In  the  early  days  of  Cochins,  when  amateurs  were 
wild  to  get  the  unflecked  yellow,  to  the  attainment  of 
which  so  much  has  been  sacrificed,  some  set  the  eggs 
only  under  hens  of  perfectly  clear  colour,  made  clear 
bull  the  only  colour  used  about  the  houses  in  which  the 
fowls  were  kept  and  set,  and  took  care  that  the  hens 
should  see  no  fowls  of  any  other  colour. 

A physiological  fact  often  observed  and  mentioned, 
is  that  a pullet’s  or  any  young  female  animal’s  first  mate, 
influences  the  character  of  her  progeny  in  all  her  after 
life.  This  circumstance  has  been  noticed  from  mares 
down  to  hens. 

It  certainly  is  curious  to  observe  the  attachment  which 
hens  show  towards  the  cock.  In  the  reverse  position 
I am  afraid  the  case  is  not  the  same,  for  if  a cock  gets 
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female  companions  he  is  satisfied,  but  hens  show  liking 
for  one  mate  in  particular,  and  exhibit  evident  dislike  to 
a change.  On  this  account  it  is  best  to  give  consider- 
ation  to  the  first  arrangement  of  the  stock,  and  then 
afterwards  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  and  capricious 
changes.  I have  known  hens,  especially  with  game  blood 
in  them,  that  would  scarcely  move  from  a hamper  m 
which  the  cock  was  confined,  even  to  eat. 

Some  old  writers  entertained  curious  ideas  respecting 
mating  one  cock  with  many  hens.  Columella  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  if  there  are  twelve  hens  the  chickens 
will  be  uniform  in  colour,  whereas  a smaller  number, 
five  or  six,  will  occasion  more  diversity.  Bradley,  in  the 
Farmer’s  Director,  the  author  on  poultry  in  Bee’s 
Encyclopedia,  and  others,  recommend  seven  or  eight 
hens.  The  French  author,  M.  Parmentier,  writes  that 
one  cock  is  enough  for  fifteen  or  twenty  hens. 

On  the  side  of  a limited  number  of  hens,  i.e.,  less 
than  six  in  one  family,  we  have  Mowbray,  Dickson, 
myself,  and  many  others. 

‘Where  several  families  of  breeding  fowls  are  kept 
and  attention  to  purity  of  breed  renders  it  necessary  to 
keep  each  lot  confined  to  a ruu  of  limited  dimensions,  all 
may  be  let  out  into  a field  or  orchard,  one  lot  at  a time. 
Of  course  care  must  be  taken  that  the  lot  just  put  up  is 
duly  secured  before  another  is  let  out.  1 our  lots  each 
day  may  very  well  get  some  hours’  liberty,  by  leaving  the 
hatch  open  for  one  family  to  run  out  before  breakfast, 
changing  them  for  a second  until  noon  ; and  appor- 
tioning the  remaining  hours  (seven  or  eight  in  summer) 
between  two  other  lots. 

A more  troublesome  and  less  peaceable  wav,  practised 
by  some,  is  to  let  out  the  heus  of  all  kinds  together, 
keeping  in  the  cocks. 
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HOUSES. 

A simple  construction  is  better  for  a hen-house,  than  a 
very  elaborate  air-tight  building ; for  too  confined  air, 
while  the  fowls  are  at  roost,  makes  the  place  offensive, 
and  is  more  prone  to  engender  disease  than  almost 
anything. 

I have  already  described  one  very  primitive  poultry- 
house.  Another  which  I once  had,  in  which  the  fowls 
did  exceedingly  well,  was  a simple  erection  of  common 
brown  osier  hurdles.  The  roof  was  covered  with  felt, 
and  sloped  enough  to  carry  off  the  wet,  and  the  sides  of 
the  house  were  lined  with  felt  towards  the  cold  quarters. 
It  was  put  up  in  a good  grass  run,  a perch  and  nest 
were  fixed,  and  it  really  made  a good  house,  and  was 
approved  of  by  the  inmates, 

Poultry  amateurs  would  be  much  at  a loss  in  their 
building  operations,  if  they  could  not  have  that  useful 
commodity,  the  patent  felt  roofing.  It  measures  32 
inches  wide,  is  8 d.  per  yard,  and  is  a capital  water-tight 
covering  for  a roof,  or  any  other  part  of  a hen-house : it 
is  like  wood  and  brickwork  to  the  builder  of  hen-houses, 
and  cheap  withal. 

About  the  cheapest  regularly  formed  house  may  be 
made  with  it,  stretched  over  a wooden  frame,  which 
should  be  rather  stout,  and  well  put  together.  The  roof 
should  be  made  of  common  board,  under  the  felt,  which 
without  that  support  is  apt  to  bag,  make  hollows  for 
water  to  lodge  in,  and  become  rotten  in  consequence. 
It  nails  most  easily  with  iron  tacks  heated  in  a frying- 
pan:  when  up  it  requires  tarring  and  thickly  sprinkling 
with  sand,  which  should  be  repeated  every  year  to  make 
it  durable.  In  sunny  weather  a felt  house  is  apt  to  be 
hot,  so  that,  to  keep  it  refreshingly  cool,  as  well  a*  for 
appearance  sake,  it  is  a good  plan  to  plant  quick-growing 
trees  round  it. 
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Tolerably  stout  wooden  bouses  have  done  hundreds  of 
amateurs  excellent  service.  For  the  house  to  keep  m 
good  order,  the  wood  should  he  well  seasoned,  Mid  any 
amateur  carpenter  can  put  it  up  at  small  cost  and  trouble. 
Shane  the  house  with  a framework  of  battens  il  e 

lowest  part  may  be  5 feet  high,  and  the  roof  should 
have  a good  pitch,  both  to  throw  ’off  the  wet,  and  to 
make  it  airy.  The  cheapest  description  of  boards  will 


A SIMPLE  WOODEN  OR  FELT-COVERED  DEN  HOUSE. 


do  for  the  roof  under  felt,  and  scarcely  any  wooden  roof 
is  good  without  that  covering,  from  its  being  liable, 
after  being  swelled  with  wet,  to  crack  with  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  so  let  in  water.  If  it  be  entirely  of  wood, 
the  boards  can  either  be  placed  horizontally,  with  an 
overlap  of  at  least  an  inch  and  a half,  or  vertically,  edge 
to  edge,  with  fillets  of  wood  nailed  over  the  joins.  A 
cheap  roof,  yet  one  which  is  tolerably  lastiug,  may  he 
made  by  covering  the  boards  with  gas  tar  and  coarse 
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brown  paper.  Lay  on  a coat  of  tar,  then  the  brown 
paper,  lapping  it  over  a full  inch  where  the  sheets  meet, 
and  finish  with  another  coat  of  tar.  When  the  wooden 
roof  is  to  be  covered  with  either  felt  or  brown  paper, 
there  need  be  no  overlap  of  the  boards,  but  they  may 
lie  edge  to  edge,  either  from  ridge  to  eaves,  or  across. 
The  boards,  too,  for  covering  the  framework  of  sides, 
back,  and  front  of  the  house,  can  go  either  upright  or 
across,  whichever  will  use  the  wood  with  the  best 
economy.  Eaves  should  project  well,  to  carry  off  wet. 

If  the  boards  are  used  rough,  three-quarter  inch 
planks  will  do,  but  if  they  are  planed,  inch  deal  will 
be  required  to  make  up  for  the  waste. 

A hatch  for  the  fowls  to  go  in  and  out,  with  a door  to 
slip  down  over  it,  should  be  made  when  the  house  is 
built:  sometimes  two  on  different  sides  are  found  very 
useful,  in  case  of  changes  in  the  run,  which  can  then  be 
put  to  one  side  of  the  house,  instead  of  the  other,  with- 
out further  alteration. 

A more  solid  kind  of  house,  as  well  as  one  which  will 
be  more  costly,  can  be  built  with  regular  walls  of  brick, 
stone,  rough  stone,  or  earth.  These  may  be  more  lasting, 
and  the  first  three  more  secure  from  the  attacks  of 
vermin,  but,  of  course,  the  cost  both  in  material  and 
in  labour  will  be  greater. 

Eor  a brick  wall,  what  bricklayers  call  half  a brick 
thick  is  sufficient,  as  very  great  strength  is  not  required. 
A pattern  of  a few  feet  square,  made  by  leaving  out 
alternate  bricks  high  up  on  the  side  of  the  house,  which 
will  admit  air  that  will  not  be  too  cold,  is  a good  means 
of  ventilation,  and  of  giving  light  also. 

Few  amateurs  would  go  to  the  expense  of  walls  of 
hewn  stone,  but  in  neighbourhoods  where  rough  blasted 
rock  or  stone  is  plentiful,  and  consequently  cheap,  it 
makes  good  walls,  which  come  rather  cheaper  than 
brickwork.  To  be  sufficiently  solid  and  stable  these 
walls  should  be  rather  over  than  under  a foot  thick,  and 
the  stones  fitted  together  with  judgment,  to  avoid 
interstices,  causing  weakness,  or  great  consumption  of 
mortar,  of  which,  however  well  the  stones  may  be  fitted, 
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a great  deal  will  be  used.  While  building  this  kind  of 
wall  it  should  be  brought  to  a level  surface  at  the  top 
every  10  inches  or  so,  which  gives  the  stone  a look 
of  order  in  the  arrangement,  greatly  improving  the 
appearance,  and  also  giving  strength.  All  laminated 
stone,  i.e.,  stone  which  has  an  appearance  of  being  formed 
in  layers,  should  have  these  layers  placed  horizontally. 

Where  building  materials  of  most  kinds  are  difficult 
to  obtain,  earth  walls  may  be  used  with  advantage,  re- 
quiring, if  the  material  be  at  hand,  little  outlay  except 
labour.  The  proper  earth  is  neither  sand  nor  clay,  but 
partaking  of  both.  Clay,  chalk,  any  calcareous  earth, 
or  sand,  are  bad  for  the  purpose.  The  earlier  in  the 
season  the  building  can  be  done  the  better,  that  it  may 
have  time  to  dry ; but  a time  must  be  chosen  when  the 
earth  is  sufficiently  dry  for  working,  and  the  coarser  and 
bolder  it  is  the  better.  A foundation  of  brick  or  stone 
must  be  used,  which  can  be  brought  9 inches  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  less  if  preferred.  The  wall 
is  made  by  ramming  in  the  earth,  supported  during  the 
process  by  a mould  formed  of  two  planks  of  inch  board. 
These  planks  for  a cottage  or  bettermost  building 
should  be  12  feet  long  and  20  inchfes  wide,  formed 
of  two  breadths,  and  strengthened  with  cross  pieces 
strongly  nailed  outside  ; but  for  a hen-house,  summer- 
house, or  similar  edifice  of  less  importance,  they  might 
be  shorter.  Cross-bolts  fix  these  planks  together  (two 
near  each  end),  with  as  many  inches  between  the  two 
boards  as  the  wall  is  to  be  thick,  say  14  or  1(3  inches, 
and  the  bolts  have  large  heads  at  one  end  to  fix  them, 
and  eyelet  holes  and  cross  pegs  at  the  other.  Place  the 
planks  above  the  brick  foundation,  bolt  them  together, 
and  fit  bits  of  board  into  the  ends,  to  prevent  the 
building  material  running  out  there,  the  little  boards 
fitting  in  between  the  top  and  bottom  bolts,  and  making 
(with  them)  the  mould  into  a sort  of  box.  Then  work 
the  earth  up  well,  a little  at  a time,  mixing  in  cut  straw 
or  some  similar  material  to  make  it  bind,  and  when  it  is 
used  it  should  have  just  moisture  enough  to  adhere 
together,  under  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  and  finger. 
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Earn  in  no  more  at  a time  than  will  make  an  inch  aud 
a half,  when  well  rammed  ; and  the  rammer,  to  do  its 
work  well,  should  be  no  more  than  an  inch  and  a half 
wide.  "When  the  earth  is  well  rammed  down,  as  high 
as  the  mould  will  allow,  draw  out  the  cross-bolts,  remove 
the  planks,  and  tlx  the  mould  further  on,  the  bolt  at  one 
end  being  fitted  into  the  hole  left  by  that  at  the  other, 
only  one  end  board  being  of  course  required.  When 
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each  layer  of  the  wall  is  completed  the  mould  must  be 
placed  higher,  fitting  the  bottom  bolts  into  the  holes 
left  by  the  top  ones,  and  after  each  course  pour  over  the 
surface  (to  make  the  next  course  adhere,  and  also  to 
give  a nice  appearance)  a small  quantity  of  thick  grout 
composed  of  one-fifth  lime  and  four-fifths  earth. 

Before  the  wall  dries  the  holes  left  by  the  bolts  must 
be  carefully  filled  up  with  mortar  made  of  one-fourth 
lime  aud  three-fourths  earth.  If  the  same  mixture  be 
used  for  thp  wall,  it  will  dry  almost  like  stone. 
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A stout  frame  of  wood  must  be  fixed  to  shape  the 
door,  hatch,  and  windows,  and  the  building  may  have  a 
smooth  facing  given  to  it  of  the  mortar  above  named, 
or  one  made  with  more  lime,  or  even  a little  cement. 
As  a finish  it  may  be  washed  with  a mixture  of  lime 
and  sharp  sand,  mixed  in  small  quantities,  and  used 
whilst  hot,  which  may  easily  be  done  by  adding  a knob 
of  lime,  and  the  sand,  a little  at  a time,  as  it  is  used. 

The  roofing  for  houses  of  regular  walls,  like  those  of 
brick,  stone,  or  earth,  should  be  slates  or  tiles.  The 
roof  for  slates  must  have  a rafter  wherever  the  slates 
meet,  to  which  to  screw  them  clown  with  strong  inch 
and  a half  screws.  The  slater  begins  with  the  course 
at  the  eaves,  and  works  upwards.  He  lays  the  eaves’ 
course,  and  then  screws  them.  Then  he  stretches  a line 
to  get  the  second  course  straight,  places  it  to  overlap 
the  first,  2 inches,  and  fixes  it  with  screws;  and  so 
proceeds  to  the  top,  which  is  finished  with  sheet  lead. 
In  buildings  of  more  importance  the  vertical  joints  are 
covered  with  fillets  about  3 inches  wide  and  the 
length  of  the  slates  used,  bedded  in  putty,  and  after- 
wards screwed  down  into  the  rafters  pointed  with  putty, 
and  painted  with  paint  the  colour  of  the  slates.  The 
ridge  and  edges  may  also  be  finished  up  with  these  same 
fillets,  instead  of  lead. 

A slate  or  tile  roof  will  be  cold  in  winter  and  hot  in 
summer  unless  it  has  a lining  of  some  kind,  for  which 
any  of  the  following  substances  will  do,  unless  a 
regular  ceiling  of  plaster  be  preferred  ; felt  nailed  to 
the  underside  of  the  rafters,  and  tarred ; a kind  of 
inner  thatch  of  straw,  kept  in  its  place  by  lathes  nailed 
to  the  rafters  ; stout  brown  paper  oiled,  or  painted,  aud 
nailed  to  the  rafters. 

Every  hen-house  should  have  a good  wide  door,  as  it 
may  sometimes  he  useful  to  carry  a hen-coop  through  it, 
especially  in  wet  uugenial  seasons;  and  the  door  should 
be  so  placed,  and  so  fixed  on  its  hinges,  that  it  will  open 
back  thoroughly.  A window,  too,  is  necessary,  as  light 
within  is  quite  wanted,  and  it  may  not  be  advisable  to 
fix  the  door  open  at  all  times  m our  climate.  Perforated 
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zinc,  or  close  lattice,  is  good,  and  will  give  no  more  air 
tlian  enough,  except  in  very  intense  weather,  when  it 
may  be  covered  with  a bit  of  thin  board  or  a sheet  of 
brown  paper. 

I have  found  the  best  bottom  for  a hen-house  a 
regularly  laid  floor.  Earth  is  apt  to  tramp  into  mud, 
and  in  that  state  it  is  cold  and  offensive,  whereas  if  it  be 
dry  and  dusty  it  is  such  a harbour  for  chickens’ fleas  that 
neither  the  fowls,  their  owners,  nor  their  visitors,  can  go 
into  it  without  getting  plenty.  All  pavement,  of  bricks 
or  stone,  is  cold,  and  liable  to  get  impure  when  saturated 
with  impure  moisture,  bricks  in  their  own  porous  sub- 
stance, and  stone  in  the  interstices.  Wood  is  the  worst 
flooring  of  all.  I have  found  the  following,  or  something 
similar  to  it,  best.  Dig  out  the  floor  a foot  deep,  and 
spread  in  about  9 inches  depth  of  some  good  draining 
material ; coarse  gravel,  chalk,  burnt  brick  earth,  or  a 
mixture  of  clinkers,  oyster  shells,  broken  crockery,  or 
fuc-h  like;  ram  this  down  firm  and  flat.  Mix,  as  mortar, 
a composition  of  lime,  gravel,  and  cinder  ash,  well  worked 
together  with  water,  and  spread  it  on  smooth,  with  a 
bricklayer’s  trowel.  It  will  take  a few  weeks  to  get 
firm  and  dry,  and  will  require  occasional  renewal,  but 
giving  it  a new  surface  (all  that  will  be  required)  will 
be  little  labour,  and  a very  trifle  besides  in  cost,  but  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  inhabitants,  in  giving  them  all 
the  advantage  and  purity  of  a new  house. 

Give  the  hen-houses  a good  lime-washing  at  first,  to 
prevent  vermin  making  a settlement  in  the  wood,  or 
small  cracks  to  be  found  about,  and  repeat  it  once  a 
year  at  furthest.  If  the  houses  are  very  fully  occupied, 
and  the  fowls  not  very  active,  and,  consequently,  not  in 
first-rate  condition,  the  lime-washing  may  be  necessary 
every  six  weeks;  but  I have  never  found  it  needed  more 
than  twice,  or  at  most  three  times,  in  a summer. 

When  the  house  is  complete,  with  door  and  window, 
for  convenient  access  and  ventilation,  a hatch  for  the  use 
of  the  fowls,  a good  firm  floor,  which  can  neither  be  too 
cold,  too  easily  saturated  with  impurity,  nor  too  facile  a 
harbour  for  vermin,  and  which  can  be  kept  clean  without 
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difficulty,  all  sweet  from  the  hand  of  the  whitewashes  it 
must  be  fitted  with  perches  and  nests.  All  heavy  fowls 
should  have  the  perch  made  of  a fir  pole,  not  less  than 
4<  inches  across.  One  pole  sawed  in  halves  will  make 
two  perches;  they  should  be  about  2 feet,  or  a little 
more,  from  the  ground,  and  they  should  drop  into  sockets, 
so  that  they  can  be  taken  down  to  clean  or  lime-wash. 
Light  active  fowls  often  crave  to  soar  higher  for 
roosting,  but  heavy  birds  should  on  no  account  be 
allowed  to  do  so. 

Almost  anything,  provided  it  be  steady  and  clean,  does 
for  a nest.  Some  wild  fowls  like  it  to  be  secret  and  out 
of  the  way,  but  those  that  are  tame  and  much  noticed 
care  little  about  that ; only  take  care  that  it  stands  firm 
(to  provide  against  losses),  and  that  it  is  filled  with  clean 
sweet  straw  or  hay.  Straw  is  best  in  warm  weather,  as 
hay  is  said  to  be  heating,  and  consequently  to  encourage 
vermin.  I think  it  better  to  give  a basket,  or  anything 
of  the  kind  which  can  be  taken  away,  than  to  use  fixed 
nests  ; and  many  excellent  judges  recommend  boles  in  the 
earth  of  the  hen-house  (unfloored),  divided  from  each 
other  with  low  partitions. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HOUSES  AKD  BUTTS. 

With  regard  to  the  size  of  the  hen-house,  the  important 
point  is  that  it  should  be  sufficiently  large  for  the  air  to 
keep  pure  and  sweet  when  the  fowls  are  shut  up  at 
night.  A house  of  medium  size,  with  a few  fowls,  is 
preferable  to  a large  one  with  a great  many  ; for  I have 
always  observed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  poultry  yard 
carry  on  the  business  of  life  much  better  when  they  are 
kept  in  small  companies,  than  when  mixed  up  in  great 
crowds. 

The  hen-houses  which  I have  had  erected  have 
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generally  varied  in  size  from  8 feet  to  G feet  square 
tbe  roofs  being  5 feet  high  at  the  eaves,  and  7,}  or 
8 feet  at  the  ridge.  I have  always,  when  practicable, 
had  the  house  square,  with  a simple  roof,  the  ridge 
from  back  to  front ; when  they  have  been  smaller  than 
this  it  has  only  been  as  a matter  of  necessity,  from 
shortness  of  space,  shortness  of  material,  or  similar 
cause.  It  is  a saving  of  material  to  build  the  houses  in 
pair^,  each  one  of  each  pair  being  G feet  square,  and 
the  ridge  of  the  roof  not  less  than  8 feet  high.  A pair 
of  houses  like  this  involves  the  necessity  of  the  two 
runs  joining  each  other,  consequently  the  paling  between 
the  two  should  be  close,  so  that  cocks  cannot  see  each 
other,  and  fight  through. 

Many  amateurs,  especially  beginners,  find  it  con- 
venient to  turn  any  spare  building  they  may  have  into  a 
hen-house,  in  preference  to  making  a new  one.  When 
this  is  done,  only  take  care  to  give  ventilation,  and  a 
little  light.  A good  well-ventilated  underground  cellar 
otten  makes  a good  domicile,  the  equable  temperature 
of  which  will  occasion  a good  supply  of  eggs  winter  and 
summer. 

The  situation  should  be  sheltered,  and  the  aspect 
warm,  in  most  parts  of  England  ; but  in  quite  the  south, 
and  in  the  Channel  Islands,  the  heat  is  sometimes  great 
enough  to  make  the  shade  of  trees  valuable  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  year. 

Movable  houses  are  excellent  for  any  who  have  space 
to  allow  of  their  being  placed  on  new  ground  from  time 
to  time,  as  all  who  have  tested  it  can  speak  of  the 
advantage  of  removing  fowls  to  new  pure  earth.  I have 
known  tolerably  strong  wooden  houses,  6 feet  square, 
removed  from  terrace  to  terrace  on  an  abrupt  hill-side, 
with  the  aid  of  ropes  dropped  down  a perpendicular 
■wall  at  the  bottom  of  it,  not  less  than  10  feet  high,  and 
conveyed  on  vans  (where  they  were  steadied  by  being 
filled  with  commodities)  to  a locality  several  miles 
distant,  and  there  they  are  now  doing  good  service. 
Where  the  owner  has  a little  land  at  command,  houses 
with  holes  at  the  corners,  in  which  to  introduce  poles 
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ior  carrying  them,  will  be  found  advantageous  not  only 
to  the  fowls,  but  in  enriching  the  earth  on  which  thc\ 
are  penned.  Movable  fencing  may  go  with  the  houses. 

One  of  our  most  successful  amateurs,  Lady  Holmes- 
dale,  of  Linton  Park,  Staplehurst,  employs  and  likes 
these  migratory  houses  ; hers  are,  I believe,  furnished 
with  wheels,  and  placed  about  in  the  park,  their  splendid 
and  happy  inhabitants  enjoying  the  range  around  them, 
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an  1 as  soon  as  the  ground  where  they  stand  becomes 
tainted,  they  arc  removed  to  another  part. 

Various  pretty  contrivances  for  keeping  a few  lowls 
on  a lawn,  have  been  made  and  offered  for  sale,  at 
different  times,  and  I think  the  chief  reason  for  their 
not  meeting  more  demand  than  they  haic  done,  has  been 
that  they  have  not  been  made  at  a sufficiently  moderate 
price  to  suit  the  general  buyer.  A small  house,  with  a 
few  neatly  constructed  wire  hurdles  to  enclose  a bit  of 
ground,  need  not  be  very  costly,  and  would  be  a great 
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inducement  to  aspiring  amateurs,  who  are  unable  to 
achieve  a more  bulky  house  aud  run,  to  keep  a few 
bantams  or  other  pets. 

One  favourite  form  for  poultry  houses  with  many 
extensive  amateurs  has  always  been  ranges  of  houses, 
side  by  side,  each  having  a run  belonging  to  it.  Another 
plan  has  been  a circular,  octagonal,  or  squire  building  of 
large  size,  parted  into  several  poultry  houses,  and  with 
a run  to  each  division,  arranged  round  the  building. 
Other  elaborate  designs  include  in  one  establishment,  ot 
more  or  less  size,  houses  for  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  liens, 
and  sitters,  with  store-houses  for  food  aud  other  things 
appertaining  to  them.  It  is  not  difficult  to  make 
elaborate  plans,  and  to  spend  a great  deal  of  money  on 
buildings  for  the  fowls ; but  they  will  be  found  to  do 
best  in  detached  or  semi-detached  houses,  with  separate 
pieces  of  ground,  not  too  near  together.  In  houses 
built  in  a mass,  and  ranges  of  houses,  the  cocks  are 
incessantly  challenging  each  other,  to  the  annoyance  of 
all  within  hearing,  and  are  ever  ready  to  make  good 
their  vaunts,  if  they  can  find  the  slightest  slit  in  a 
paling,  an  open  gate,  or  other  accident  to  facilitate  their 
pugnacious  desires.  There  is,  too,  less  circulation  (con- 
sequently less  purity)  of  air  w here  the  houses  all  join  each 
other,  than  when  they  are  dotted  about  the  ground  at 
command,  wherever  good  aspects  oiler  convenient  spots. 

Our  celebrated  Scotch  amateur,  Mrs.  Eergusson  Blair, 
now  the  lion.  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  the  author  ot  that 
capital  help  to  the  amateur  poultry  breeder,  “ The  ITen- 
uife,”  has  followed  this  plan  of  detached  houses  and  runs 
far  apart;  and  I always  fiud  that  those,  be  they  amateurs 
or  dealers,  who  make  their  arrangements  this  way,  find 
their  fowls  do  best,  and  keep  freest  from  disease. 

This  separation  of  the  stock,  by  housing  them  in 
different  localities,  does  not  necessitate  a great  extent  ot 
land  at  command.  Even  in  the  ground  about  a suburban 
villa  of  moderate  pretension,  odd  corners  may  be 
enclosed  for  the  fowls.  The  houses  may  be  a little  less 
attractive  than  a smart  small  aviary,  divided  into  three 

>r  four  small  runs,  where  the  cocks  can  look  at  each 
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other,  crow  defiance  and  fight  when  they  get  a chance 
and  where  disease,  if  it  get  in,  may  spread,  run  the  row, 
and  thin  the  batch  (for  these  ornamental  rows  ot  houses, 
with  little  runs,  fenced  in  with  wire  work,  are  pretty 
and  look  in  character  with  elaborately  decorated  sub- 
urban villas),  but  housing  the  fowls,  and  rearing  the 
chickens  in  houses  farther  apart,  however  simple  the 
construction,  will  work  much  better,  and  fowls  so  kept 


DUSTING  SHED 

will  invariably  do  well,  provided  always  the  stock  be  not 
too  great  for  the  accommodation. 

) harm  fowls  are  almost  sure  to  thrive,  because  they 
have  full  range,  and  can  find  new  ground  for  themselves 
when  they  want  it.  What  the  farmer’s  fowls  can  do  for 
themselves  the  amateur  must  endeavour  to  do  for  his,  by 
making  his  arrangements  so  that  he  can  give  them  all 
the  advantages  of  a fresh  run  when  they  need  it. 

Whatever  houses  there  are  at  command,  they  must  not 
be  filled  so  as  to  leave  none  at  liberty  for  rearing  the 
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chickens  apart  from  the  old  fowls.  Any  out-of-the-way 
corner  will  do  to  set  a hen,  hut  wheu  the  chickens  are 
hatched,  they  and  their  mother  will  want  a home  apart 
from  the  old  birds.  Cooping  the  old  hen  on  a lawn,  or 
in  a garden,  until  the  little  ones  become  mischievous 
there,  does  very  well;  but  from  that  time  to  maturity,  or 
until  they  are  eaten  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  they  will 
need  a home  where  they  cannot  be  tyrannized  over.  In 
proportioning  the  stock  to  the  accommodation,  or  the 
accommodation  to  the  stock,  this  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

Every  poultry  run  should  have  a shed.  A felt  roof 
ou  fixed  supports,  with  a pitch  from  4 feet  at  the  back 
to  3 feet  in  front,  will  do.  A little  common  boarding 
under  the  felt  will  make  it  very  good,  or  a roof  of  feather 
edged  board  will  do  exceedingly  well.  It  should  have  a 
warm  aspect ; under  it  should  be  spread  fine  dust  in 
which  the  fowls  may  roll  and  cleanse  their  feathers, 
gravel  to  give  small  stones,  without  which  fowls  cannot 
remain  healthy,  and  lime  rubbish,  or  lime  in  some  shape 
for  eggshell,  without  a due  supply  of  which  they  will 
not  lay  well. 

It  would  be  of  little  use  to  enter  very  fully  into  the 
best  size  for  hen-runs,  as  most  amateurs  have  to  make 
their  arrangement  with  reference  to  what  they  can  do, 
rather  than  to  what  they  would  like.  There  are  few 
fowls  so  well  off,  and  none  more  healthy  than  those  that 
have  the  full  range  of  a farm-yard.  The  cost  of  keeping 
those  that  get  access  to  food  not  exactly  intended  for 
them,  would  be  difficult  to  calculate  ; but  the  full  range 
and  constant  exercise  counteract  the  evil  that  accrues 
from  too  abundant  feeding  to  fowls  which  are  more 
kept  in.  Liberty  and  plenty  of  exercise  are  very  good ; 
a run  in  a field  or  orchard,  or  even  out  into  a road,  if  it 
can  be  allowed  without  danger,  are  capital  for  keeping 
the  cocks  and  hens  in  fine  health  and  condition. 

Where  the  range  is  necessarily  small,  the  important 
point  is  to  have  a small  number  of  fowls  in  proportion 
to  its  size,  and  to  clear  off  all  supernumeraries  before 
winter.  Grass  is  excellent  for  fowls,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  a small  run  in  grass,  as  the  constant  tramp  and 
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scratching  of  even  half-a-dozen  grown  birds  will  make 
it  bare. 

I have  found  grass  runs,  measuring  18  yards  by 
G yards,  keep  in  good  order,  occupied  by  only  a few 
fowls,  i.e.,  seven  old  birds  of  large  size,  or  about  fifteen 
chickens,  except  just  round  the  house  and  entrance  gate, 
which  have  had  to  belaid  down  in  burnt  clay  and  gravel, 
and  renewed  every  one,  two,  or  three  years,  according 
to  the  season. 

Runs  of  half  this  size,  or  a little  more,  will  not  retain 
the  grass,  if  heavy  fowls  occupy  them,  but  will  do  very 
Well  with  Polish,  and  such  like.  If  fowls  of  a large  size 
are  kept  on  a small  run  like  this,  it  must  be  vacated  for 
a certain  number  of  months  in  the  year,  to  enable  the 
grass  to  grow,  when  it  is  injured  by  constant  eating, 
and  trampling. 

A well  laid  run,  kept  clean,  tv  ill  do  for  fowls,  but  a 
grass  run  is  far  preferable,  if  it  can  be  managed. 


CHAPTER.  V. 


FEEDING. 

Petuta.]?s  there  is  no  method  of  poultry  feeding  so 
injurious  as  throwing  down  a lot  of  food,  from 
which  they  can  till  their  crops,  scarcely  moving  from 
the  spot  where  they  stand.  Eowls  thus  fed  will  grow 
fat  internally,  hut  they  will  not  put  on  good  firm  meat, 
and  strong  useful  muscle,  nor  will  they  acquire  stamina 
and  good  constitutions. 

Our  fowls  are  kept  in  an  unnatural  state;  they  do  not 
have  to  pay  for  the  food  we  give  them,  in  labour, 
scratching,  and  exercise,  without  which  they  would  ge  t 
little  in  a state  of  nature;  and  the  more  actively  we  can 
make  them  work  for  the  food  we  give  them,  the  better 
they  will  be  in  health.  I believe  the  way  in  which  we 
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feed  is  of  more  importance  than  the  kind  of  food  we 
give.  The  larger  the  space  at  command  for  feeding  the 
stock  the  better,  and  whether  the  food  be  corn,  meal- 
dough,  or  anything  else,  throw  it  far  and  wide,  and 

make  the  fowls  run  for  every  bit.  Throw  no  large 

pieces,  over  which  a fowl  may  stand  and  eat  a greedy 
tiil,  but  let  the  food  be  so  thoroughly  well  scattered 
t hat  every  morsel  must  be  run  after. 

One  great  advantage  in  this  kind  of  feeding  is  that  all 
fare  alike.  The  food  should  be  thrown  with  judgment, 
so  that  the  timid  and  slow  may  get  a good  share,  as  well 
as  the  active  and  tyrannical. 

In  most  little  lots  of  fowls  we  may  see  some  that 

hold  back,  and  are  soon  sent  off,  so  that  the  active 

bullies  get  almost  all  the  food  and  they  very  little.  To 
feed  well,  and  as  fowls  should  be  fed,  the  feeder  must 
stand  while  the  fowls  eat,  taking  care  that  all  get  a fair 
share,  and  that  all  are  satisfied,  but  not  so  fully  gorged 
as  to  be  unable  to  eat  any  more.  The  save  in  feeding 
so,  is  great  in  keeping  off  pilfering  sparrows. 

All  receptacles  for  food,  hoppers,  troughs,  and  feeders, 
are  bad,  from  enabling  the  fowls  to  over-feed,  without 
using  the  exercise  necessary  to  keep  them  in  health  and 
condition. 

Good  feeding  rather  requires  good  space,  but  it  the 
run  be  small,  it  must  be  made  the  most  of  by  throwing 
the  food  as  far  as  can  be,  and  making  the  fowls  run  the 
whole  distance,  as  many  times  as  possible. 

In  a small  run,  where  the  green  food  must  be  given 
to  the  fowls,  instead  of  their  going  afar  to  seek  it  foi 
themselves,  it  is  a good  plan  to  tie  up  cabbage  stumps 
and  lettuces  for  them  to  pull  at,  rather  than  to  throw 
them  on  the  ground. 

Three  meals  a day  are  quite  enough  for  any  grown 
fowls;  those  that  have  range  enough  to  enable  them  to 
pick  up  much  for  themselves  will  do  well  with  twTo. 

A good  supply  of  clean  pure  water  is  as  necessary  as 
a regular  supply  of  food.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing 
better  in  which  lo  give  the  water  than  firm  standing 
crockery  pans.  'Liiey  should  be  placed  a little  sunk  in 
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the  ground,  very  firm  and  steady,  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  corner,  where  the  fowls  are  least  likely  to  step  into 
them  or  overturn  them,  washed  thoroughly  inside  and  out 
once  a day,  filled  once  a day,  and  filled  up  whenever  they 
require  it.  Each  pan  should  hold  as  much  water  as  the 
fowls  for  whose  use  it  is  intended  could  consume  in 
twenty-four  hours,  but  it  should  be  replenished  oftener 
in  case  of  accidents. 

I have  but  two  objections  to  many  nice  fountains, 
which  have  beeu  invented,  and  offered  to  purchasers. 
The  first  applies  to  several;  it  is  that  they  are 
so  closed  that  they  will  not  admit  the  hand  to  scrub 
and  wash  out  the  inside  thoroughly,  which  should 
always  be  done,  on  account  of  the  slime  and  sediment 
which  water  leaves.  The  second,  that  they  are  expen- 
sive, costing  often  (if  of  a good  size)  as  many  shillings 
as  earthen-ware  pans  cost  pence.  Baily’s  fountain  is 
good,  but  it  has  the  first  fault ; it  is  also  expensive, 
which  a well  made  article  in  zinc,  of  nice  workmanship, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be.  Crook’s  fountain  has  the  great 
merit  of  being  easily  cleaned  out  very  thoroughly,  but  it 
too  is  costly,  if  of  any  size  large  enough  for  convenience. 

A drinking  vessel,  be  it  a pan  or  a fountain,  should 
be  washed  out  and  filled  with  clean  water  every  day, 
and  oftener  in  warm  weather ; for  fowls  fully  appreciate 
their  water  fresh,  and  will  never  drink  it  stale  if  they 
can  help  it,  although  they  sometimes  so  far  like  to 
follow  nature  as  to  neglect  their  nice  clean  water  pans 
and  drink  from  puddles  of  rain. 

The  different  kinds  of  food  used  in  feeding  poultry, 
are,  grain  of  many  varieties,  the  meal  made  from  them 
by  grinding,  root  and  green  vegetables,  and  meat,  either 
given  by  hand,  or  found  by  themselves,  in  the  shape  of 
worms,  grubs,  and  such  like.  It  is  the  best  economy  to 
ouy  food  of  the  best  quality,  for  poor  or  damaged  things 
are  dear  at  any  price.  The  food,  of  whatever  kind, 
should  be  fine  of  its  kind,  and  in  good  condition. 
"Worm-eaten  corn,  and  meal  which  is  full  of  mites,  is 
deficient  in  nourishing  properties  and  unwholesome. 

Next  in  importance  to  good  food  is  good  variety  in 
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diet.  Animals  need  change  of  food,  and  always  thrive 
best  and  produce  best  upon  it.  Barley,  oats,  wheat, 
buck-wheat,  Indian  corn,  the  meal  made  from  all  these, 
potatoes,  lettuces,  and  all  kinds  of  garden  stuff  offer  a 
good  variety,  and  may  he  yet  further  varied  with  rice, 
mangold,  linseed,  vetches,  turnips,  &c.  A change,  altered 
week  about,  has  often  been  found  to  succeed. 

Barley  is  used  as  whole  corn  more  than  almost  any 
other  kind  of  food,  and  it  is  good,  but  the  stock  will  not 
thrive  on  it  or  any  other  grain,  without  variation. 

Oats  ground  up,  husk  aud  all,  forms  good  food,  and 
is  much  used  iu  rearing  the  splendid  fowls  which  are 
prepared  for  the  London  market,  in  the  surrounding 
counties.  There  is  no  question  as  to  its  excellence  as 
a staple  food,  but  it  cannot  he  obtained  in  all  localities, 
as  I believe  grinding  it  requires  a particular  arrange- 
ment of  the  mill.  Oats  unground  are  but  little  used  for 
poultry  feeding ; they  have  a large  proportion  of  husk, 
but  they  make  a very  good  occasional  change. 

"Wheat  is  very  nourishing,  but  rather  too  heating  for 
poultry  which  has  not  full  liberty.  As  tail  wheat  it  is 
much  given  to  farm-bred  chickens,  but  I have  found  it 
too  heating  for  those  which  are  more  confined. 

Buck-wheat  makes  an  excellent  change,  and  promotes 
laying ; on  the  continent  it  is  more  used  than  any  other 
grain.  Fowls  like  it  very  much  when  they  get  used  to 
it,  but  when  it  is  strange  they  will  sometimes  overlook 
it,  on  account  of  its  dark  colour. 

Indian  corn  is  good  as  an  occasional  change ; its  fault 
is  that  it  promotes  internal  fat  rather  than  general 
plumpness,  on  which  account  it  should  be  used  with 
caution,  and  not  for  too  long  at  a time. 

Dari,  Manne,  Dhoora,  or  Indian  millet,  is  a grain  which 
is  not  largely  brought  to  England,  and  consequently  not 
much  known,  but  it  is  excellent  for  feeding  poultry,  and 
much  liked  by  them.  It  is  grown  in  the  east,  and  iu 
Africa.  I believe  it  might  be  imported  to  be  sold  at  a 
price  between  the  prices  of  oats  and  barley,  and  it  is 
more  nutritious  than  either.  Dr.  Livingstone,  iu  his 
desire  to  undermine  the  traffic  in  human  beings  in  Africa, 
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by  the  introduction  of  trade  with  the  natives,  was  in 
hopes  that  this  grain  might  have  become  an  article  of 
commerce;  and  as  it  has  been  found  to  answer  well  with 
pigs,  as  well  as  with  poultry,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  its  plentiful  introduction  would  create  a 
good  demand  for  it. 

The  above  are  the  kinds  of  grain  used  for  poultry 
feeding.  I would  give  barley,  buck-wheat,  and  dari  ti: 
l could  get  it),  as  the  staple  grain,  changing  the  kind 
from  time  to  time.  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  oats,  a)! 
may  he  used  as  occasional  changes,  only  for  a few  days 
at  a time. 

The  diet  of  fowls  should  never,  however,  be  entirely 
corn.  Since  their  gizzards  are  made  for  getting  nutri- 
ment from  corn  I do  not  think  the  use  of  it  should  be 
excluded,  but  they  are  omnivorous,  and  it  is  best  to 
feed  them  at  all  times  partly  on  soft  food,  i.c.,  meal,  and 
such  like,  and  partly  on  corn.  If  two  meals  a day  are 
given,  I would  give  one  of  meal  and  other  soft  food,  and 
one  of  corn  ; if  three,  one  of  corn  and  two  of  soft  food, 
generally,  and  sometimes,  for  a change,  two  of  corn  and 
one  of  soft  food. 

Meal  of  different  kinds  is  the  staple  material  for  soft 
food.  Perhaps  the  best  of  all  is  oats  ground  up,  as 
already  mentioned. 

Barley  meal  is  a good  plain  meal  of  moderate  price, 
for  common  use,  and  one  which  the  fowls  always  seem 
to  relish  well. 

Oatmeal  is  dearer.  Good  round  Scotch  oatmeal  is 
excellent  from  its  nourishing  properties,  but  I have 
found  it  rather  heating  and  too  drying  to  the  skin  for 
the  good  growth  of  the  feathers  in  young  chickens,  and 
consequently  better  mixed  with  other  and.  cheaper  meal, 
than  used  by  itself. 

The  varieties  of  food,  of  the  quality  of  meal,  from 
wheat  as  we  buy  them  in  London  are  bran,  pollard,  and 
middlings,  or  sharps.  All  these  are  good  and  nourishing 
if  mixed  with  barley  meal,  or  oatmeal,  without  which 
mixing  they  are  not  always  palatable  to  the  fowls. 

Malt  dust  is  said  to  he  very  nourishing  and  g<->0d. 
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In  buying  meal  great  care  must  be  taken  to  get  it 
good,  as  if  it  be  old,  stale,  and  mity,  or  made  from  bad 
corn,  no  stock  can  thrive  upon  it.  It  should  be  newly 
ground,  from  good  corn,  and  kept  until  used  in  a cool 
dry  place.  From  July  until  the  new  corn  is  ground, 
especial  care  is  necessary  to  keep  only  about  a week  s 
consumption  of  meal  on  hand  at  a time,  and  to  get  that 
which  is  fresh  ground,  for  at  that  time  it  is  almost 
sure  to  get  alive  with  mites,  and  so  lose  its  nutritious 
qualities. 

Potatoes  are  very  good  poultry  food,  in  change  with 
food  of  other  kinds.  The  more  mealy  they  are  the 
better  they  are  for  food,  so  that  if  they  are  boiled  they 
should  be  cooked  in  an  iron  pot,  and  put  to  dry  after 
the  water  is  strained  from  them.  When  they  are  given 
they  may  be  broken  to  pieces,  and  scattered  far  and 
wide,  like  other  food.  For  developing  the  mealiness 
they  may  be  better  steamed  than  boiled,  and  yet  better, 
by  far,  baked. 

With  all  the  items  so  far  named  to  choose  from,  more 
variety  can  scarcely  be  needed ; but  if  it  should  be  it 
may  be  found  for  old  or  young.  Bice  is  good,  but  to 
make  it  sufficiently  nourishing  it  should  be  boiled  with 
a little  meat,  or  a little  fat,  or  rolled  in  Indian  corn  meal, 
or  good  sharps.  If  it  be  boiled,  as  it  should  be,  so  that 
every  grain  unbroken  will  fall  apart,  rolling  it  in  meal 
makes  it  excellent  food  for  chickens,  in  change  with  food 
of  other  kinds.  In  the  early  days  of  Cochins,  I have 
known  Cochin  fanciers  who  have  made  regular  rice  pud- 
dings for  their  young  chickens,  beating  up  the  rice  with 
milk,  eggs,  and  sugar,  and  baking  it.  For  feeding  young 
chickens  this  would  cost  no  more,  besides  the  trouble  ol 
preparing  it,  than  many  kinds  of  food  which  they  have, 
and  would  be  very  good  for  them.  I have  never  found 
any  harm  arise  from  scattering  a very  little  raw  rice  to 
young  chickens,  when,  before  they  can  eat  dry  corn,  one 
feels  puzzled  to  find  variety  of  dry  grain  to  give  them. 
Since  gizzards  were  given  fowls  by  God,  as  capital  appa- 
ratus for  appropriating  corn  iood,  I think  they  should  be 
early  set  to  work,  to  develop  tine  growth,  strength,  ana 
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stamina,  and  for  this  I like  to  give  chickens  grain  of 
some  kind  from  a week  old,  giving  it,  of  course,  in 
change  with  soft  food.  For  this  purpose  canary  seed 
and  millet  come  in  handy ; both  may  be  bought  for  £> d. 
or  (id.  per  quart,  and  are  nourishing  and  good,  par- 
ticularly as  they  are  eaten  husk  and  all,  and  the  husk 
of  corn  possesses  valuable  feeding  qualities.  Barley 
broken  (not  ground),  in  a mill  set  for  the  purpose,  is 
good  change  of  food  for  young  chickens. 

We  have  to  feed  mature  fowls  in  a way  to  provide 
against  their  getting  too  fat,  especially  against  their 
getting  injuriously  fat  internally.  There  is  no  danger 
of  this  kind  to  ward  off  in  feeding  young  chickens.  We 
may  satisfy  their  young  appetites  often  and  plentifully 
and  have  only  to  guard  against  pampering,  which  spoils 
appetite  and  stops  progress.  The  little  chickens,  like  all 
young  things,  have  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  food  we 
give  them ; growth,  bone,  muscle,  and  feathers  all  to  make. 
We  may  feed  them  often  and  plentifully,  giving  them  as 
much  as  they  like  to  eat,  each  time  that  they  are  fed. 
Avoid  leaving  them  dependent  on  left  food  ; as  far  as  can 
be  done,  clear  away  at  every  meal  the  remains  of  the 
last  meal  (the  old  fowls  will  be  glad  enough  to  take  it), 
and  give  the  chickens  constant  change  of  food ; but  never 
give  two  kinds  of  food  at  one  time,  nor  fetch  something 
else  (without  delay  for  appetite  to  come),  if  they  shew 
distaste  to  what  is  brought. 

In  feeding  young  stock  take  care  that  the  food  is 
thoroughly  good  and  appetizing,  fresh  and  well  made. 
Satisfy  hunger  at  every  meal,  leave  time  between  the 
meals  for  hunger  to  return,  and  never  pamper  appetite. 
If  the  chickens  refuse  to  eat,  they  often  know  better 
what  is  good  for  them,  than  we  do  when  we  try  to  press 
or  force  them. 

As  the  chickens  approach  maturity  they  will  eat 
enormously.  Let  them  do  so.  Let  them  have  as  much 
exercise  as  you  can  give  them,  and  plenty  of  food  will 
not  hurt  them.  If  they  become  too  expensive,  eat 
them  or  sell  them  ; clear  them  off  any  way  you  can,  and 
leave  space  at  liberty  for  future  use. 
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All  fowls,  old  and  young,  want  green  food.  Giving 
them  free  access  to  grass  is  the  best  way  ot  supplying 
it,  and  if  we  Lave  not  the  opportunity  we  may  give  them 
turves  of  grass  in  their  runs.  It  the  turves  aic  too 
large  and  heavy  for  the  fowls  to  knock  to  pieces,  they 
may  be  removed  to  a safe  place  and  watered,  and  used 
again  and  again  as  often  as  the  grass  grows.  Fresh 
cuttings  of  ci  lawn  may  bo  thrown  into  the  runs,  and 
will  be  relished. 

Lettuces  may  be  given  to  fowls  and  ducks;  turnip 
greens  are  good  for  them,  and  cabbage  leaves,  and  any 
refuse  from  the  garden,  may  be  given,  if  grass,  lettuce, 
or  turnip  greens  are  not  to  be  had.  In  the  absence  ol 
green,  boiled  roots  are  better  than  no  vegetable  food. 
b Animal  food  also  is  necessary.  That  which  they  get 
for  themselves  in  the  shape  of  worms,  grubs,  &c.,  is  the 
best,  and  in  its  absence  the  want  must  be  supplied  with 
a little  cooked  meat,  cut  small. 

Forcing  feeding— wheat,  beans,  peas,  and  meat — may 
induce  fowls  to  lay  abundantly,  but  it  will  not  produce 
lastingly  strong  healthy  fowls,  and  those  thus  led  will 
seldom  ^either  live  out  their  natural  term  of  lile,  or 
produce  chickens  of  natural  strength  and  stamina. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

EGGS  AND  HATCHING. 

Warm  housing  and  abundant  feeding  make  the  hens 
lay  early,  provided  they  do  not  become  too  fat.  Meat 
will  bring  them  on  to  lay,  and  buck-wheat,  oats  fried  in 
fat,  and  brewers’  grains  are  all  good  stimulants.  Perhaps 
there  are  few  among  us  who  cannot  remember  the  first 
egg  laid  by  the  first  pet  hen,  or  the  pleasure  with 
which  the  first  promising  caw-caw,  and  triumphant 
concluding  cackle,  were  listened  to.  On  such  occasions 
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which  is  in  the  greatest  bustle  of’  delight,  the  hen  or 
the  young  amateur  ? 

As  the  chicken  season  approaches,  the  best  hens 
should  be  watched,  that  their  eggs  may  be  known, 
written  on,  and  put  aside  in  order,  as  they  are  laid.  If 
any  have  imperfect  shells,  a smooth  round  mark  on  one 
side,  an  appearance  of  a grown  up  crack,  a look  of 
weakness  anywhere,  or  any  irregularity  of  shape,  they 
had  better  be  rejected  for  setting,  as  they  would 
be  little  likely  to  hatch,  and  very  likely  to  break  in  the 
nest  before  the  term  of  incubation  was  up ; thus  doing 
harm  by  soiling  the  other  eggs,  and  possibly  inducing 
the  sitter  to  become  an  egg-eater  by  the  temptation  of 
a cracked  egg,  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  The  eggs, 
until  they  are  wanted  for  setting,  may  be  arranged  in"  a 
box,  according  to  freshness,  and  kept  in  a place  where 
they  will  be  cool,  if  the  weather  be  hot,  and  safe  from 
the  frost  if  the  weather  be  severe. 

Eggs  should  on  uo  account  be  stale  when  they  are  set, 
as,  if  they  are,  they  will  very  likely  not  hatch,  and  if 
they  do  hatch  the  produce  will  be  weakly.  Some  ama- 
teurs who  sell  eggs  are  not  sufficiently  particular  on  this 
point.  1 have  even  had  aome  which  flopped  in  the  she'll 
on  receipt  of  them.  Eggs  which  are  a month  old  will 
not  hatch  satisfactorily,  however  well  they  may  be  incu- 
bated. I would  not  advise  any  to  be  either  set  at  home, 
or  sent  by  railway,  for  hatching,  at  even  a fortnight  oldj 
and  think  it  much  better  to  let  them  be  no  more  than  a 
week.  They  will  hatch  very  well  at  a fortnight  or  three 
weeks  old,  but  the  chickens  are  less  strong.  If  the  eegs 
are  set  at  once,  without  becoming  cold  after  they  art 
laid,  they  will  often  hatch  a day  sooner. 

Since  most  amateurs  have  been  in  the  habit  of  selling 
the  eggs  of  choice  poultry  which  they  could  spare,  for 
hatching,  great  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  best 
mode  of  packing  them  in  a manner  to  provide  against 
their  being  broken,  or  injured  in  the  germ  by  travelling ; 
and  it  is  found  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  the  jar 
which  would  interfere  with  success  in  hatching  is  to  imbed 
them  in  some  soft  substance,  such  as  moss  or  bay. 
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They  should  be  placed  in  a small  hamper  or  box,  sc 
firmly  set  in  the  moss  or  hay  that  they  cannot  move, 
with  an  inch  thickness  of  it  well  pressed  in  round  every 
egg,  and  two  inches  between  the  layers. 

My  own  way  of  packing  is  similar,  but  I think  even 
more  secure  to  provide  against  movement.  I spread 
a layer  of  hay  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  or  hamper, 
roil  each  egg  separately  in  hay,  tie  it  round  with  a 
few  turns  of  worsted,  lay  in  a layer  of  the  eggs,  thus 
securely  enveloped,  and  make  them  firm  by  pressing  in 
hay  all  round  the  outside.  A good  thickness  of  hay  then 
separates  this  from  the  layer  to  come  above  it,  and 
when  all  are  in,  the  box  or  hamper  is  filled  full  enough 
with  hay  to  prevent  movement,  and  fastened  down.  A 
hamper  should  be  sewed  down,  and  sealed  ; a box  fastened 
down  with  screws,  or  Paris  points,  and  further  secured 
with  stout  twine  or  cord.  When  eggs  are  thus  packed 
with  care  I have  never  known  them  take  any  harm  from 
either  sea  or  land  carriage. 

There  are  few  persons  so  little  conversant  with  rural 
matters  as  not  to  understand  the  unmistakable  way  in 
which  a hen  makes  her  wishes  known  when  she  chooses 
to  sit.  Some  ladies  take  the  matter  quietly,  but  stub- 
bornly too,  only  pertinaciously  sitting  in  the  nest,  and 
taking  possession  of  any  eggs  they  can  get.  Others  make 
much  more  to-do,  fluffing  their  feathers,  and  fussing 
about,  in  shape  like  an  angry  Turkey  cock,  and  irefully 
pecking  and  flying  at  whatever  comes  in  the  way,  with 
reason  or  without.  I prefer  the  less  excitable  sitters,  as 
these  fussy  ones  sometimes  injure  the  eggs  and  chicks 
in  their  over  eager  care  of  them  ; but  it  often  happens, 
especially  in  the  spring,  that  we  are  glad  to  get  all  the 
sitters  that  offer. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  best  for  a hen  to  let 
her  sit  once  a year,  or  even  twice,  especially  if  she  be  a 
good  layer,  as  the  rest  and  good  feeding  she  gets  while 
she  is  on  the  nest,  and  rearing  her  chickens,  prove  very 
restorative.  If,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  break  her  of 
the  wish  to  sit,  it  may  best  be  done  by  changing  her  to 
a grass  run  where  she  can  find  no  nest  to  take  possession 
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of,  or  coop  her  on  the  grass,  out  of  sight  of'  her  favourite 
nest,  and  avoid  overfeeding.  I think  she  is  more  readily 
made  to  forget  the  desire,  if  she  be  allowed  to  remain  a 
few  days  on  the  nest,  first  taking  care  that  she  does  not 
get  possession  of  the  eggs  which  are  laid,  as  a fillip  to 
her  eagerness.  Dipping  in  water,  and  all  tricks  of  the 
kind,  are  cruel  and  injurious. 

If  the  broody  hens'  are  to  be  set,  an  appropriate  place 
must  be  prepared  for  them.  It  never  answers  to  let  hens 
sit  in  the  hen-house  where  other  fowls  are  kept,  as  they 
will  be  continually  interfering  with  them,  and  interrupt- 
ing their  work.  They  must,  therefore,  be  removed  to 
some  quiet  place  which  they  can  have  to  themselves,  and 
even  then  they  will  want  watching  until  each  one  gets 
thoroughly  established  on  her  own  nest,  lest  they  squabble 
together.  The  place  for  the  sitters  should  be  warm  in 
spring,  and  not  excessively  hot  in  summer,  as  heat  occa- 
sions too  much  evaporation  for  the  well-being  of  the 
eggs,  and  often  besides  makes  the  hen  feverish  and  ill, 
and  consequently  restless,  and  apt  to  come  off  too  often 
and  to  break  or  crack  her  eggs  by  fidgeting.  A damp 
warm  atmosphere  is  that  which  is  most  favourable  to 
incubation  ; cold,  and  dry  heat,  are  both  bad. 

Many  excellent  judges  recommend  that  the  nest 
should  be  on  the  ground — of  course  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  paving  or  flooring — divided  off  at  the 
sides  by  partitions.  A box,  or  basket,  well  filled  with 
clean  straw,  rammed  down  tight,  a foot  or  more  in  thick- 
ness, under  the  hen  at  first,  is  also  good.  Never  use  a 
nest,  unless  it  be  a hole  in  the  earth,  which  has  not  a 
good  massive  thickness  of  straw  under  the  hen ; for  if 
her  attention  to  her  own  arrangements  displaces  the 
straw,  and  leaves  the  eggs  on  the  bare  bottom  of  the 
nest,  there  is  positively  no  chance  of  success.  A good 
sod  of  turf,  covered  with  grass  or  close  heather,  the  size 
of  the  nest,  fitted  to  the  bottom  of  it,  with  a nest  of 
straw  over,  makes  a very  good  nest. 

Let  every  sitter  have  a clean  new-made  nest,  as  one 
taken  from  the  hen-house,  or  which  has  been  in  use 
before,  may  be  infested  with  insects ; and  never  let  the 
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same  nest  be  used  twice  for  sitting  without  having  it 
thoroughly  cleaned,  washed,  and  filled  with  fresh  straw. 
The  nest  should  be  quite  full  to  the  top,  so  that  the  hen 
may  never  run  the  risk  of  breaking  the  eggs  by  having 
to  jump  down  upon  them. 

When  the  sitting-place  and  nests  arc  duly  prepared 
ihe  sitters  must  be  removed  to  them.  Cochins  and 
Brahmas  are  so  tame  and  docile  that,  as  you  give 
them  eggs,  you  may  move  them  ivhere  you  will,  or 
do  what  you  will  with  them  ; but  some  hens  are  very 
touchy  about  being  disturbed  in  the  nests  of  their  own 
choosing.  With  such  the  removal  should  be  managed 
at  night.  Place  them  on  the  new  nests,  with  not  less 
than  four  nest  eggs,  or  hard-boiled  eggs,  under  each,  and 
cover  them  up,  or  hang  things  round  them,  so  as  to  keep 
them  in  the  dark,  until  they  are  settled  to  the  new  nests. 
Let  them  keep  to  the  nest  eggs  until  they  have  been  off 
to  feed  once  only  in  the  day,  and  returned  to  the  right 
nests  steadily  of  their  own  accord.  Then  the  eggs  may 
be  given  to  each,  from  nine  to  thirteen,  according  to  the 
size,  with  some  certainty  that  the  sitters  will  do  well. 
It  is  a good  plan  to  set  two  hens  at  once,  and  three  are 
still  better,  as,  if  the  broods  are  not  large,  they  may  be 
put  together,  or  if  any  contretemps  happen  to  one  hen 
the  eggs  may  be  saved.  If  two  broods  be  given  to  one 
hen  to  bring  up,  to  save  trouble,  the  second  hen  may  be 
broken  off  from  sitting,  taking  care  to  place  her  where 
she  cannot  hear  the  chickens  ; it  does  not  often  answer 
to  set  a hen  on  a second  time  with  fresh  eggs. 

The  requirements  of  the  sitter  are,  fresh  water,  and 
a good  meal  of  barley  every  time  she  leaves  her  nest  to 
feed,  which  is  generally  once  a day  only,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day.  Barley  is  better  than  barley  meal  dough, 
and  a sitting  hen  is  very  hearty  ; she  will  eat  a good  deal. 
It  is  best  to  let  her  come  off  of  herself,  and  to  know 
when  she  leaves  her  nest.  Give  her  down  plenty  of  food, 
without  keeping  her  waiting  for  it,  and  see  that  she  satis- 
fies her  hunger  without  molestation  from  other  fowls, 
and  that  she  returns  quietly  to  her  eggs.  Besides  focd 
and  water,  the  sitting  hen  wants  a little  green  food, 
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stones  to  promote  digestion,  and  dry  dust  in  winch  to 
roll  and  cleanse  her  leathers.  If  sitters  have  not  the 
opportunity  of  keeping  themselves  free  from  insects  in 
the  dust  bath,  they  will  get  infested  with  chickens’  fleas, 
which  torment  them  so  that  it  becomes  quite  impossible 
for  them  to  remain  quiet,  and  they  will  often  leave  the 
nest  and  forsake  the  eggs.  A good  heap  of  dust,  in 
which  to  roll,  is  almost  as  necessary  to  a sitting  hen  as 
her  daily  meal.  After  she  gets  thoroughly  accustomed 
to  the  place  and  the  nest,  a run  out  of  doors  to  pick  up 
insects,  and  peck  at  grass,  will  do  her  good,  care  being 
taken  to  see  that  she  goes  back  in  due  time.  Some  hens 
return  to  the  nest  in  a very  short  time ; others  remain 
oft’  the  greater  part  of  an  hour.  It  is  better  not  to 
allow  them  to  wander  too  long  or  too  far. 

Some  persons  recommend  sprinkling  the  eggs,  but  I 
think  it  better  to  moisten  the  air  by  watering  the  ground 
round  the  nest  with  hot  water  if  the  weather  be  exceed- 
ingly dry.  A good  shower  of  rain  does  more  good  than 
any  moistening  we  can  give,  whether  to  air,  earth,  or 
eggs. 

The  eggs  ought  to  hatch  the  day  three  weeks  irom 
that  on  which  they  are  set.  Under  favourable  circum- 
stances the  chickens  make  their  appearance  the  day 
before. 

The  growing  and  expanding  chicken  does  all  the  work 
of  breaking  the  shell ; the  sitter  takes  no  part  in  it,  but 
only  gives  her  genial  warmth.  As  soon  as  she  hears  the 
chick  within  the  shell  her  eye  puts  on  a bright  pleased 
look,  by  which  anyone  who  watches  hens  closely  may 
know  that  the  maternal  instinct  is  gratified  by  the  cer- 
tainty of  success,  and  her  note  changes  to  the  pleased 
“ took,  took,”  the  mother’s  call. 

The  first  sound  within  the  shell  is  a soft  tapping, 
occasioned  by  the  first  action  of  the  lungs  of  the  now 
fully  formed  chicken,  expanding  with  the  air  gaining 
admittance  to  the  air  cavity  at  the  broad  end  of  the 
egg,  through  the  pores  of  the  shell.  The  chick,  growing, 
expanding,  and  unfolding  from  the  cramped,  closely- 
packed  position  in  which  it  has  grown,  presses  the  lip 
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of  the  beak  against  the  shell  with  sufficient  force  to  star 
ir.  Still  expanding  and  unfolding,  it  extends  the  cracks 
which  the  little  beak  has  made,  until  the  shell  opens 
completely  into  two  unequal  parts,  and  the^  little  wet 
weakly  chicken  emerges:  then  the  mother’s  warmth 
nourishes  it  iuto  dryness  and  strength.  When  the 
chicken  first  comes  out  of  the  shell,  the  moist  down  lies 
close  to  the  skin,  each  particle  enveloped  in  a kind  of 
sheath.  As  the  down  dries,  it  throws  oil  these  sheaths, 
which  may  be  seen  scattered  over  the  nest,  and  expands 
into  the  soft  full  covering  which  clothes  the  young 
chickens  in  warmth  and  beauty.  The  next  thing  is  it 
wants  to  eat ; but  this  does  not  happen  until  it  has  been 
many  hours  hatched. 

It  is  best  not  to  interfere  with  the  mother  and  vex 
her  by  taking  her  chickens  from  her;  but  as  soon  as  the 
little  ones  are  seen  to  pop  out  from  among  her  feathers, 
a little  sopped  bread  in  a cup  may  be  placed  before  her  ; 
she  will  be  hungry,  and  will  eat  herselt,  and  will  feed 
her  little  ones  as  soon  as  instinct  tells  her  they  require 
food.  Oiler  her  also  a little  water  to  drink,  which  she 
will  often  be  very  glad  of. 

If  the  hatching  is  protracted,  it  is  necessary  sometimes 
to  take  the  hen  off,  and  look  at  the  eggs,  in  case  of  unto- 
ward accidents,  such  as  a weakly  chick  falling  to  the 
bottom  of  the  nest,  unable  to  recover  itself,  or  an  un- 
hatched egg  getting  firmly  fixed  inside  an  empty  eggshell. 
This  last  is  not  very  unfrequent,  as  some  hens  have  a 
habit  of  systematically  packing  away  the  eggshells,  one 
in  another,  like  market  baskets,  and  sometimes  push  in 
an  egg  bv  mistake,  when  the  chicken  in  it  may  be  sacri- 
ficed. Hens  which  are  so  ill-tempered  that  they  will 
not  be  touched  without  putting  themselves  in  atantram, 
had  better  be  left  on  the  nest  undisturbed,  as,  if  touched, 
they  may  do  more  mischief  to  the  eggs  and  chickens  than 
is  likely  to  arise  from  accident.  Give  the  hen  food 
while  you  tidy  the  nest,  if  necessary,  and  remove  the 
empty  eggshells.  Keep  the  chickens  which  are  hatched 
warm  while  this  is  done,  let  the  hen  go  back,  and  when 
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she  is  settled  upon  the  eggs  give  her  her  chickens,  put- 
ting them  carefully,  one  by  one,  under  her  wings.  Many 
hens  are  so  good  and  quiet  that  you  may  raise  them  up 
and  look  under  them,  without  taking  them  off,  which  is 
better. 

The  hen  should  never  be  unnecessarily  interfered  with. 
On  the  day  of  hatching,  get  her  off  to  feed  at  her  usual 
time  in  the  morning,  and  then  once  in  eight  or  twelve 
hours  will  be  often  enough  to  go  to  her,  to  see  how  the 
hatching  progresses ; but  do  not  take  her  off  the  nest 
as  often  as  that,  unless  circumstances  render  it  neces- 
sary. 

The  more  the  hatching  is  left  to  nature  the  better, 
but  there  are  rare  instances  when  fine  chickens  woul  d 
be  lost,  if  not  a little  helped  out  of  the  eggshell.  This 
most  happens  during  the  prevalence  of  cold  drying  winds, 
occasioning  a dry  chilliness  in  the  air,  which  is  directly 
the  opposite  to  the  moist  heat  that  most  favours  incu- 
bation and  hatching.  In  sucb  weather  anything  that 
will  damp  and  warm  the  air  does  good  ; watering  the 
floor  of  the  sitting  house  with  hot  water  to  make  a steam, 
or,  if  a fire  can  be  managed,  keeping  an  open  vessel  ol 
water  boiling  there.  Many  people  sprinkle  the  eggs, 
but  communicating  moisture  to  the  air  is  better.  If  an 
egg  has  been  sprung  many  hours,  without  making  pro- 
gress, the  hatching  time  past,  and  the  chick  inside  the 
egg  making  a complaining  “ cheep,”  the  cracks  in  the 
eggshell,  and  in  the  dried  white  skin  within  it,  may  be 
very  gently  and  very  carefully  extended,  with  a steady 
hand,  and  the  blunt  end  of  a worsted  needle,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind  which  is  fine  enough,  but  not  sharp. 
If  the  help  is  needed  the  chick  inside  will  change  its 
note  to  a more  satisfied  chirp,  and  aid  its  deliverer  by  its 
own  efforts.  If  this  is  the  case,  and  the  inside  of  the 
egg  looks  dry,  go  on  a little  farther,  but  if  moisture 
exude,  or  there  seems  the  least  danger  of  the  escape  of 
blood  from  tiny  veins  inside  the  eggshell,  desist  at  once, 
and  put  the  egg  back  under  the  hen ; the  escape  of  blood 
shews  that  the  chick  is  not  ready  to  hatch,  and  is  gene- 
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rally  fatal.  If  from  the  appearance  of  the  dried  inner 
skin  of  the  egg,  and  apparent  willingness  of  the  chick  to 
emerge,  the  help  seems  wanted,  extend  the  cracks  just 
enough  to  enable  the  chicken  to  liberate  its  head  past, 
the  danger  of  being  suffocated,  keep  the  egg  warm  the 
while,  and  with  the  least  possible  delay  put  it  under  the 
hen  again.  Look  again  in  two  or  three  hours,  when  the 
chick  will  most  likely  have  freed  itself.  If  not,  and  a 
little  more  help  seems  necessary,  give  it,  observing  the 
same  rules  as  before.  This  time  extend  the  crack  so  far 
round  the  eggshell,  that  the  chick  may  be  able  to  throw 
it  off  itself.  Of  course  it  is  much  best  for  the  chickens 
to  hatch  of  themselves,  and  the  only  good  argument  in 
favour  of  giviug  assistance  under  the  circumstances  above 
described,  is,  that  only  fine  strong  chickens  survive  to 
make  an  outcry  for  help  : those  which  are  at  all  weakly 
die  in  the  shell  sooner,  apparently  without  an  effort 
beyond  the  first  thrust  with  the  beak.  I have  had  some 
splendid  chickens,  which  have  had  a little  help,  and 
when  I have  tried  leaving  them  to  nature,  under  these 
circumstances,  they  have  died  in  the  shell  a few  hours 
later. 

At  the  end  of  the  twenty-first  day,  put  the  eggs 
which  remain  unhatched  to  the  ear,  give  them  a turn 
over,  and  if  the  inside  flops,  take  them  away.  If  any 
eggs  seem  good,  put  them  under  the  hen  again  ; she 
will  be  more  likely  to  hatch  them  in  the  night,  when  she 
sits  down  closer,  than  by  day,  when  the  early  hatched 
chickens  will  be  beginning  to  get  active,  and  to  move 
about  round  her  in  the  nest. 

If  it  is  wished  to  hatch  a good  many  chickens,  the 
eggs  may  be  examined  when  they  have  been  set  a 
week,  when,  if  there  are  many  bad  ones,  two  batches 
may  be  united,  and  new  lots  given  to  the  other  hens. 
Hold  the  eggs,  one  by  one,  against  a circular  hole,  an 
inch  and  a quarter  across,  in  a rather  darkened  place,  with 
the  sun  shining  outside.  The  chickens  in  the  eggs,  and 
the  ramifications  of  veins  inside  the  shells,  will  be  plainly 
seen,  and  the  eggs  which  have  no  chickens  in  them  will 
Bhow  clear.  So  small  an  accident  may  interfere  with 
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Hi©  growth  of  the  chicken  in  the  egg,  that  unless  mere 
sitters  are  much  wanted,  I think  it  best  to  leave  the 
nests  undisturbed,  except  in  taking  away  unmistakably 
bad  eggs  when  they  are  known. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

BEARING  CHICKENS. 

When  the  hatching  is  done,  the  sooner  the  hen  can  be 
removed  to  a clean  nest,  free  from  vermin,  the  better. 
That  which  has  been  set  in  three  weeks  will  have 
chickens’  fleas,  encouraged  and  increased  by  the  unusual 
warmth,  and  if  the  chickens  remain  in  it,  they  will  swarm 
to  their  soft  down  in  a manner  to  preclude  the  comfort 
and  health  of  the  brood.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
eggs  are  all  hatched,  or  found  not  likely  to  hatch,  put 
the  mother  and  her  brood  into  a comfortable  warm  clean 
nest. 

An  old  clothes  basket  does  as  well  as  anything,  for 
there  should  be  plenty  of  room,  or  the  chickens  may 
get  crushed. 

If  the  weather  be  cold,  warm  the  straw  before  the 
fire  for  a few  minutes,  or  warm  it  in  the  sunshine  if 
there  be  any,  that  the  latest  hatched,  some  of  them 
possibly  scarcely  dry,  may  not  be  chilled  by  the  change ; 
and  when  the  hen  has  settled  down  quietly,  with  her 
little  ones  under  her,  place  food  and  water  before  her, 
that  she  may  eat  and  feed  her  young  family.  The  food 
thus  early  may  be  chopped  eggs  (shell  and  all),  and 
bread  crumbs,  sop,  oatmeal  and  barley  meal  mixed,  dry 
and  crumbly,  and  crushed  corn,  giving  now  as  later  only 
one  thing  at  a time.  The  drinking-pan  should  be  shallow, 
that  the  chickens  may  not  get  wet  by  going  into  it,  or 
turning  it  over ; and  constantly  replenished,  that  the  old 
hen  may  not  want. 

If  the  weather  is  mild  and  dry,  the  sooner  mother  and 
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family  can  be  placed  on  the  gravel,  out  of  doors,  the 
better;  but  at  first  it  mast  not  be  for  long  at  a time. 
They  may  be  put  down,  with  advantage  to  themselves, 
on  the  floor  of  a greenhouse,  and  ii'  the  hen  can  be 
allowed  a roll  in  some  dust  in  one  corner,  it  will  be  good 
for  her  and  for  her  chickens  too. 

Lnder  a shed,  where  the  ground  is  clean  dust,  mixed 
with  small  stones,  is  a good  place  for  cooping  the  hen, 
tor  the  first  ten  days  or  so,  and  she  may  after  that  be 
placed  on  the  grass  in  dry  weather,  but  not  before  the 
dew  is  off  it.  During  a portion  of  each  day  she  should 
be  cooped  where  she  and  her  little  ones  may  enjoy  a roll 
in  dry  dusty  earth. 

In  choosing  a place  for  cooping  the  hen,  care  should 
be  taken  that  she  can  have  the  shelter  necessary  for 
comfort.  When  she  is  loose  she  can  lead  her  chickens 
into  the  shade,  or  into  the  sunshine,  or  to  warm  nooks 
sheltered  from  cold  winds,  and  it  is  cruel  to  confine 
her  to  one  spot  without  consulting  her  wants  in  these 
matters.  The  imprisonment  alone  is  quite  bad  enough 
for  the  poor  hen  to  bear.  In  the  kind  of  coop  used,  and 
in  placing  the  coop,  take  care  that  there  is  ample  and 
complete  shelter  from  wet.  When  the  wind  is  cold, 
place  the  coop  where  the  hen  and  her  chickens  may  be 
sheltered  from  its  chilling  influence.  During  the  "heat 
ot  the  day  shade  from  the  broiling  heat  of  the  sun  is  as 
necessary  as  shelter  from  wet  and  cold.  It  is  good  to 
attain  these  ends  by  moving  the  coops  about  three  times 
a day,  or  as  often  as  necessary. 

Many  persons  leave  the  hen  and  her  chickens  to  roost 
in  the  coops,  and  on  a nice  dry  spot  this  does  very  well. 
I have  had  fine  broods  that  have  never  been  in  a hen- 
house before  the  sharp  frosts  of  winter.  Some  persons 
let  them  lie  on  the  bare  ground  : I have  generally  given 
them  a bed  of  straw,  shaken  up,  and  cleaned  every  day, 
and  renewed  every  second  or  third  day.  When  the  wind 
is  cold  a sack  may  be  hung  in  front  of  the  coop,  but  not 
close  enough  to  it  to  exclude  air.  To  keep  off  vermin  and 
cats  a strong  wirework,  or  wooden  door,  with  ample  air 
holes,  may  shut  in  the  chickens  at  night ; but  it  should 
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be  taken  down  to  let  them  out  quite  early  in  the 

morning.  , , , , 

If  the  brood  is  housed  at  right,  the  hen  may  brood 
them  on  the  ground,  if  it  be  bare  earth,  not  cold  pave- 
ment. She  may  either  have  a little  straw  thrown  down, 
or  take  the  chickens  into  a large  shallow  firm-standing 
basket.  The  main  thing  is,  whatever  the  bed  be,  let  it 
be  clean  and  sweet;  whether  it  be  the  earth  or  straw, 
let  it  be  well  cleaned  every  day,  and  renewed  when  it 
becomes  soiled. 

If  two  or  more  broods  are  put  to  roost  in  one  hen- 
house, the  old  hens  should  be  confined  with  coops,  or 
they  may  interfere  with  each  other,  or  injure  each  other  s 

chickens.  . 

The  spite  of  hens  towards  chickens  not  belonging  to 
them,  must  always  be  guarded  against.  The  best  way 
is,  if  it  can  be  managed,  to  place  the  coops  so  that  they 

cannot  see  each  other.  . 

From  the  time  the  hen  is  cooped  out,  especially  alter 
the  wing  feathers  begin  to  show,  the  chickens  must  be 
plentifully  fed  on  good  food,  well  varied.  Eice  pudding, 
made  of  rice,  sharps,  or  Indian  meal,  and  milk,  and  baked 
makes  excellent  nourishing  food,  to  which  eggs  and 
chopped  meat,  one  or  both,  may  be  added.  Bice,  boiled, 
and  rolled  in  sharps  or  Indian  meal,  instead  ol  the 
pudding,  is  good.  Otlior  kinds  of  food  3X6  03tui63l  311  d 
barley  meal,  mixed  into  a dry  friable  mass,  canary  seed 
crushed  oats,  aud  crushed  barley.  These  may  be  varied 
with  cooked  potatoes  (baked  are  best),  bread  sopped  in 
milk,  or  in  water  (brown  bread  is  preferable  to  white), 
and  buck-wheat.  To  get  size,  meat  may  be  given  every 
other  day,  but  I believe  more  lastingly  good  fowls 
may  be  reared  without  than  with  it.  They  should 
have  green  food  of  some  kind  every  day.  A arying  the 
meals,  and  sometimes  giving  an  entire  change,  feed 
the  chickens  constantly,  as  often  as  they  get  hungry, 
with  as  much  food  as  they  and  the  mother  like,  leanug 
none  to  get  stale,  waste  upon  the  ground,  and  encourage 
hosts  of  sparrows.  AVlien  they  no  longer  eat  eagerh , 
with  a good  appetite,  throw  no  more  down.  At  first. 
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they  will  want  a bit  about  every  hour,  and  by  degrees 
they  will  get  hungry  less  often,  until  six  meals  a-day 
will  be  enough.  Our  best  exhibition  chickens  are  fed  in 
this  manner  from  five  o’clock  a.m.  to  seven  o’clock  p.m., 
i.e.,  while  daylight  lasts. 

Chickens  which  are  hatched  before  the  natural  time 
—that  is  to  say,  before  the  nights  become  mild  and  the 
days  sunny,  and  before  the  earth  teems  with  insects 
which  they  can  catch  for  themselves,  and  the  absence  of 
which  no  meat  will  compensate — must  have  a little 
artificial  warmth.  The  less  they  can  have  to  keep  them 
satisfied  the  better,  and  I think  the  best  means  of  giving 
it  is  a small  fire,  in  a little  fireplace  with  an  open 
chimney,  as  thi3  ventilates  the  place  where  it  is,  as  well 
as  gives  warmth.  Before  a little  fire  like  this,  the  little 
ones  will  bask  and  play  in  January,  and  seem  to  find  it 
the  best  substitute  for  sunshine  that  we  can  give  them. 

Chickens  hatched  thus  early  must  be  fed  after  dark, 
as  a fast  from  dark  to  daylight  is  too  long.  About  ten 
o’clock  at  night  put  down  a candle  or  a lantern,  and 
place  food  and  water  before  the  hen,  and  the  little  ones 
soon  get  into  the  habit  of  expecting  a meal  at  that  time, 
and  of  making  a good  one.  By  autumn  and  winter  the 
April  and  May  chickens  often  catch  up  the  very  early 
hatched,  but  for  the  summer  shows  time  often  wins. 

It  is  a mistake  to  feed  chickens  on  plenty  of  excellent 
food  for  the  first  three  weeks,  and  then  to  some  extent 
to  leave  them  to  take  their  chance.  As  the  fledging 
advances,  they  require  better  and  more  nourishing  food 
than  they  do  while  in  the  down.  The  call  which  the 
growth  of  the  feathers  makes  on  the  resources  of  the 
chickens  is  attested  by  the  wonderfully  rapid  growth 
which  immediately  commences  as  soon  as  they  are 
fledged,  and  this  increased  rate  of  growth  renders  good 
feeding  still  no  less  necessary,  and  so  on  until  growth  is 
complete. 

“ How  can  we  keep  the  old  hen  from  eating  the 
chickens’  food  ? ” is  a question  which  has  often  been  put, 
to  which  I always  answer,  “do  not  try!”  A being  whose 
nature  it  is  to  be  always  on  the  move,  has  submitted  to 
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the  irksomeness  of  quiescence  for  three  weeks,  and 
watched  for  her  chickens  with  more  eager  anxiety  than 
even  the  keenest  amateur.  When  she  has  them  at  last, 
depriving  her  of  a good  share  of  the  nice  food  provided 
for  them  is  a muzzling  of  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  thf 
com , which  is  cruel  and  unkind.  Hie  hen.  it  she  be  a 
keen  sitter,  cares  little  for  her  food  towards  the  end  of 
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her  term  of  probation,  and  is  ravenously  hungry  after 
her  work  is  done.  Let  her  satisfy  herself  with  the  nice 
food  and  she  will  be  all  the  more  ready  to  feed  her  little 
ones’ carefully.  When  they  area  few  weeks  old,  nice 
things  can  be  given  to  them  apart ; but  in  kiudness  to 
the  poor  old  hen  let  it  be  out  of  her  sight. 

About  the  best  kind  of  coop  is  a wooden  box,  with  a 
span  roof  (either  2 or  3 feet  square,  according  to  the 
space  at  command,  and  the  size  of  the  stock  kept),  to  gno 
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sheliev  and  shade,  with  a run  of  wirework  rather  larger 
to  place  in  front  of  it,  to  increase  the  range  for  the  hen. 
She  may  make  use  of  both  aud  the  chickens  have  full 
liberty,  running  in  and  ont  through  the  wirework.  One 
of  Messrs.  Turner’s,  of  Sheffield,  largest  sized  exhibition 
coops,  tied  to  a common  wooden  coop  of  simple  make, 
forms  a very  good  serviceable  hen-coop.  The  first  hen- 
coop I owned  (for  the  use  of  “ Satin  Grown,”  mentioned 
in  the  early  part  of  this  book),  was  a small  dog  kennel, 
with  a coop  made  of  lathes  to  fix  in  front  of  it ; and  I 
have  ever  since  preferred  this  make  of  coop,  and  found 
it  most  advantageous.  Some  pens  on  wooden  stands, 
which  were  introduced  about  1S54,  by  Messrs.  Greening 
and  Co.,  of  Manchester,  as  exhibition  pens,  I have  had 
in  use  ever  since,  without  the  stands,  as  runs  for  the 
hens  in  front  of  their  wooden  coops.  They  are  circular, 
dome-shaped  at  top,  and  of  wirework.  With  a wire 
cutting  tool  a piece  has  been  removed  on  one  side,  to  fix 
against  the  wooden  coop,  and  they  answer  very  well. 

If  a coop,  or  hen-house,  of  particular  form  be  wanted, 
anyone  who  can  use  a ruler  and  pencil  can  either  draw 
a plan  on  paper,  or  make  one  in  card,  from  which  any 
intelligent  workman  can  work.  Many  nice  forms  of 
coop  might  be  made,  embracing  the  wooden  box  coop  as 
a shelter  from  rain,  and  a run  to  fix  in  front  of  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  hen  a little  more  liberty  than  the 
wooden  coop,  from  2 to  3 feet  square ; and  such  coops 
would  save  the  danger  of  chickens  being  trampled  to 
death. 

Many  nice  looking  plans  have  been  given  of  coops 
with  wirework  runs  in  front  of  them,  intended  to  keep  in 
the  chickens,  as  well  as  the  old  hens.  The  depredations 
of  cats  may  sometimes  render  such  contrivances  neces- 
sary evils,  but  evils  they  are,  aud  they  can  never  really 
answer;  for  liberty  and  exercise  are  as  necessary  as  food 
to  develop  in  young  things  the  requisite  quantity  of 
bone,  muscle,  &c.,  to  make  strong  maturity. 

Any  form  of  coop  will  do  provided  it  have  the  requi- 
sites of  being  easily  moved  from  place  to  place,  of  giving 
good  shelter  and  necessary  confinement,  aud  of  giving 
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room  for  the  old  hen  to  move  about,  without  danger 
of  trampling  on  her  chickens. 

A round  coop  of  basket  work,  to  be  bought  for  from 
15 d.  to  Is.  9 d.,  will  be  found  useful  for  putting  out  a 
hen  temporarily,  and  may  save  much  trouble  in  moving 
the  more  bulky  wooden  coops.  Greening’s  pens  make 
very  good  coops  of  this  kind,  and  the  curtain  at  the  side 
is  useful.  Where  many  chickens  are  reared,  several 
such  coops  will  be  found  of  use. 

By  the  time  the  chickens  are  turned  off  by  their 
mothers,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  clear  them  from  the 
ground  they  have  hitherto  occupied,  to  make  room  for 
more  young  broods.  It  is  far  best  if  each  brood  can 
then  have  a house  and  run  to  itself.  If  so  much  room 
cannot  be  spared,  care  must,  at  any  rate,  be  taken  only 
to  put  together  chickens  of  about  the  same  age.  I 
believe  there  is  no  cause  so  prolific  of  injury  to  stock  as 
over-stocking  the  accommodation.  Over-stocking  the 
ground  spoils  it  for  use,  and  over-crowding  the  fowls 
makes  them  spoil  each  other.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  chickens  from  four  months  old.  Only  chickens  of 
about  the  same  age  should  be  kept  together,  and  not 
many  together,  or  the  strongest  will  tyrannize  over  the 
weaker  and  younger  ones,  until  only  very  few  good  ones 
remain,  out  of  large  companies  The  moderate  accom- 
modation which  would  well  produce  five  really  fine 
chickens,  is  likely,  if  over-stocked,  to  produce  no  more 
of  medium  quality,  mixed  up  with  a lot  too  inferior 
for  eating  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

A few  chickens  well  bred,  well  accommodated,  well 
cared  for,  and  well  fed,  will  turn  out  a pleasure  and  a 
credit ; a good  many  chickens  crowded  together,  how- 
ever carefully  looked  after  and  fed,  will  give  a great  deal 
of  trouble,  constant  work,  constant  care,  and  constant 
disappointment,  and  make  no  commensurate  return, 
either  in  satisfaction  or  profit. 

The  difference  between  cockerels  and  pullets  may 
sometimes  be  detected  w’hile  they  are  very  young.  In 
some  the  cock’s  comb  soon  shows.  In  most  kinds  the 
arrangement  of  the  first  wing  feathers  is  rounder  and 
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wider  in  pullets  than  in  the  cockerels,  whose  first  wing 
feathers  come  more  to  a point:  the  pullets  heads  aio 
often  narrower  and  finer  tkau  the  cocks’,  and  they  fledge 
earlier  on  the  back,  down  the  sides  of  the  breast,  aud  at 
the  back  of  the  bead.  In  flue  robust  chickens  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  pick  out  the  cockerels  and  pullets  until 
the  back  is  partly  feathered,  when  the  pointed  saddle 
hackle  feathers  soon  begin  to  sprout : the  surest  test  of 

As  the  chickens  approach  maturity,  good  feeding  must 
still  be  continued,  supplying  the  place  of  the  rige  pud- 
dings, canary  seed,  and  other  young  chicken  dainties 
with  abundant  supplies  of  oatmeal,  barley  meal,  and  good 
corn,  and  using  discretion  as  to  the  supply  of  meat.  _ The 
bits  from  the  table  may  always  be  collected  and  divided 
among  the  chickens. 

As  they  approach  maturity,  too,  they  must  be  allotted 
to  their  destinations.  Those  that  promise  to  be  good 
enough  for  exhibition  had  better  be  put  apart  together, 
taking  especial  care  that  there  are  no  tyrants,  male  01 
female,  among  them.  So  mixed  they  will  be  familiar 
with  each  other,  and  fit  for  exhibition  pen  confinement. 
Those  that  are  intended  to  keep  up  the  home  stock,  and 
those  for  sale  (since  almost  all  amateurs  now  sell  then- 
surplus  chickens),  maybe  put  up  together,  and  all  these 
may  be  treated  alike,  with  good  abundant  feeding.  It 
is  a great  mistake  to  over-feed  exhibition  fowls,  and  one 
which  turns  out  most  unsatisfactory  to  the  puickasei 
who  buys  a pen  at  a high  price,  and  gets  home  birds, 
which  have  been  fattened  past  the  possibility  of  ever 
becoming  healthy  useful  breeding  stock.  Those  that 
have  been  over-fed  to  attain  one  point  size  among 
many  of  greater  importance,  are  sure  to  suffer  greatly  by 
exhibition,— so  much  so  that  they  are  of  little  real  use 
afterwards.  Keep  them  in  first-rate  condition,  in  ins  1 
and  feather,  show  them  in  natural  condition  (only- 
cleaning  the  combs  and  feet),  and  they  will  be  much 
more  deserving  of  prizes  than  fatted  up  stock,  however 
large.  Such  birds  sell  well,  aud  bring  credit. 

The  young  birds  which  are  picked  out  for  the  table 
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may  also  be  put  to  their  destination.  Plenty  of  exercise 
develops  strength  and  firmness  of  muscle,  and  is  good 
for  chickens  which  have  the  duties  of  a long  life  before 
them  : i.e.,  a life  which  is  long  for  chickens,  four  or  five 
years  or  so.  Por  eating  we  want  tender,  not  strong, 
firm  muscle ; therefore  the  chickens  which  are  to  be  eaten 
need  not  have  an  extensive  range.  They  may  be  made 
happy  in  a small  run,  and  well  fed  with  several  meals 
a-day  of  oatmeal  and  barley  meal  mixed,  just  so  dry  that 
the  balls  will  fall  to  pieces  when  they  are  thrown  down, 
and  a little  corn,  with  good  supplies  of  clean  fresh  water. 
Those  who  like  good  chickens  in  natural  condition  may 
follow  this  plau,  giving  them  for  a little  time  before  they 
are  wanted  rice  boiled  in  water,  in  milk,  or  made  into 
puddings,  as  for  young  chickens  ; but  those  who  like  to 
fatten  their  fowls  for  the  table  can  put  them  up  in  fatting 
coops. 

When  they  are  put  up,  feed  with  moderation  at  first, 
as  repletion  then,  or  at  any  time,  would  retard  the  fatting 
process.  As  soon  as  they  are  reconciled  to  captivity,  feed 
them  on  oatmeal  three  times  a-day.  AEilk  for  mixing 
the  oatmeal  is  best ; every  meal  must  be  given  in  a well 
Bcalded,  clean  trough ; keep  the  coops  supplied  with  clean 
water,  and  between  the  meals  place  gravel  before  them, 
for  them  to  peck  at,  and  a turf  of  grass.  Keep  the  coops 
scrupulously  clean,  give  the  first  meal  at  sunrise,  or 
thereabouts,  and  the  last  quite  at  roosting  time,  aud 
the  chickens  will  be  ready  to  kill  in  about  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight.  As  soon  as  they  are  fat  enough  they  must 
be  killed,  or  they  will  become  unhealthy.  When  one 
lot  is  fatted,  take  down  the  fatting  coops,  scrub  and 
limewash  them,  and  put  them  out  in  the  air  for  a time 
before  using  them  again. 

Those  who  wish  to  make  fowls  very  fat  by  the,  to  me, 
unpleasant  process  of  cramming,  may  either  choose  the 
finest  and  healthiest  from  the  fatting  coop,  or  any  good 
fleshy  young  fowls.  The  food  used  is  oatmeal,  mixed 
stiff  with  milk,  made  up  into  boluses  the  size  to  be  put 
down  the  chicken’s  throat  without  dauger  of  choking  it. 
To  fatten  more  rapidly  mutton  suet  may  be  boiled  iu  the 
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milk  used  to  mix  the  oatmeal.  The  person  employed  iu 
the  cramming  process  opens  the  chicken’s  beak,  and  puts 
six  or  eight  boluses  down  its  throat  morning  and  evening. 
If  it  seem  to  wish  for  food  at  noon  a little  can  be  given 
it  in  the  trough,  which  must  be  supplied  also  with  water 
and  gravel.  Those  which  have  been  put  up  will  be 
finished  off  iu  a week;  those  which  have  to  be  tatted 
entirely  by  the  cramming  will  take  fourteen  or  sixteen 
days.  While  they  are  fattening  by  either  process  they 
must  be  kept  free  from  draught,  as  they  will  fatten  all 
the  better  for  being  comfortably  warm. 

Some  persons  kill  fowls  by  bleeding  them  in  the  mouth  ; 
others  wring  their  necks.  I believe  the  quickest  and 
most  merciful  way  is  with  a dexterous  jerk  to  hreaJc  the 
neck. 


CHAPTER  YIII. 

THE  WORK  TO  BE  DONE. 

The  work  which  the  fowls  will  give  their  owners,  or 
I hose  delegated  by  them  to  attend  to  them,  may  be  con- 
sidered under  four  heads  occasional  work,  preparing 
the  food,  feeding,  and  cleaning. 

As  occasional  work  we  have  the  permanent  and  lasting ; 
such  as  building  houses  and  sheds,  laying  down  and 
fencing  runs,  and  general  arrangement  of  the  stock, 
buying  fowls,  and  so  on,  which  are  done  once  and  for 
ever,  or,  if  not  quite  for  ever,  require  very  little  at- 
tention or  expenditure  when  they  are  well  done  in  the 
first  place.  Then  we  have  periodical  work  ; some  to  be 
attended  to  at  intervals  throughout  the  year,  and  some 
belonging  only  to  its  own  particular  season.  Giving  the 
fowls  a supply  of  different  things  which  are  necessary  to 
keep  them  in  health,  but  which  do  not  exactly  belong  to 
feeding,  should  bo  looked  after  periodically,  and  with 
regularity  that  they  be  not  forgotten.  It  is  a good 
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plan  to  Lave  a set  time  for  this,  and  to  go  round  once  a 
week  or  once  a fortnight,  or  at  any  set  time,  to  supply 
under  sheds,  or  in  other  dry  sheltered  spots,  lime  in 
some  shape — either  mortar  rubbish,  or  oyster  or  other 
shells  broken  up — or  anything  of  the  sort  which  may  be 
most  convenient,  and  most  easily  obtained  : without  this 
necessary  component  of  eggshells  fowls  will  not  do  well 
Gravel,  or  small  stones,  must  also  be  given,  as  necessary 
to  assist  the  action  of  the  gizzard,  and  dry  dust,  lightened 
by  forking  up  pretty  often,  and  renewed  from  time 
to  time,  in  which  healthy  fowls  will  roll  to  clean  their 
feathers,  and  will  keep  themselves  free  from  vermin. 
Small  repairs  should  be  attended  to  before  they  become 
great,  lime-washing  done  when  necessary,  and  nests  and 
other  conveniences  cleaned,  and  set  in  order.  The  runs, 
too,  where  not  in  grass,  should  be  pared,  and  receive  the 
attention  necessary  to  keep  the  surface  sweet. 

The  work  which  appertains  particularly  to  its  own 
season  is  especially  the  attention  to  sitters  and  chickens, 
which  commences  in  the  spring.  Watchful  care  to  know 
when  the  sitters  leave  the  nests  to  feed,  and  to  see  that 
they  are  supplied  without  delay,  brings  on  the  busier 
time  which  follows  the  hatching.  The  chickens,  like  all 
young  things,  bring  plenty  of  work  with  them  : we  have 
to  put  them  out  in  the  morning  early,  choosing  the  best 
spots,  according  to  the  weather;  to  feed  them  often  all 
day  long,  to  keep  them  constantly  supplied  with  clean 
water,  to  move  the  coops  as  often  as  the  want  of  shade  or 
shelter  makes  it  advisable,  to  see  that  hens  and  chickens 
can  get  grass,  gravel,  dust,  animal  food,  and  such  like 
little  et-caeteras,  and  finally  to  put  them  up  for  the  night, 
about  as  tired,  if  the  stock  be  large,  as  the  old  hens 
must  be  after  their  long  day’s  work  of  “ took,  took, 
looking,”  scratching,  brooding,  watching,  and  feeding. 
Fowls  put  up  to  fat,  too,  must  have  regular  care. 

Preparing  food  makes  little  to  do,  generally.  All 
whole  grain  is  ready  for  distributing,  as  bought  by  most 
poultry  owners.  The  meal-food  has  to  be  mixed  into  a 
dry  crumbly  mass,  equally  moist  throughout,  and  not 
too  wet,  or  clung.  The  hand  mixes  it  most  quickly,  and 
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it  should  be  dry  enough  to  fall  iu  pieces  when  thrown 
on  the  ground,  but  with  no  unraoistened  meal  amongst 
it.  Some  persons  like  to  cook  the  meal  into  porridge, 
or  to  mix  it  with  hot  water,  while  those  who  can  get  it 
often  use  milk.  Ground  oats,  excellent  for  poultry, 
only  require  moistening,  either  with  water  or  milk.  If 
potatoes  are  used  for  feeding  they  must  be  cooked  in 
the  best  way  to  develop  their  mealiness,  i.e.,  they  should 
be  well  dried  after  they  are  cooked,  and  not  left  to 
sodden  in  water  or  steam.  They  may  be  broken  up 
with  the  hands,  or  with  a rolling-pin,  and  either  given 
by  themselves,  or  mixed  with  meal,  mUf'se  who  have 
convenience  for  baking,  instead  of  boiling  or  steaming 
them,  will  find  it  the  best  way  of  cooking.  In  bitterly 
cold  weather,  or  for  fowls  which  have  a range  so  limited 
that  they  cannot  find  worms,  grubs,  and  insects,  for  them- 
selves, some  meat  will  be  wanted,  and  should  never  on 
any  account  be  given  without  being  cooked  thoroughly. 
Amy  meat,  so  it  be  not  tainted,  will  do — the  cheaper,  ol 
course,  the  better.  Boil  it  well,  cut  it  quite  small,  and 
give  a little  about  three  times  a week  : the  broth  may  be 
given,  too,  with  meal.  Cooked  rice  (provided  it  be  mixed 
with  Indian  meal,  meal  of  wheat,  fat,  or  meat),  rice 
puddings,  and  other  delicacies  of  the  kind,  may  be  pre- 
pared with  advantage  for  the  young  chickens,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  last  chapter.  Upon  the  whole,  preparing 
the  food  for  the  fowls  will  occupy  but  a very  few  minutes 
of  each  day,  even  during  the  chicken  season. 

The  chief  regular  demand  on  the  time  for  care  of 
the  fowls  will  be  in  feeding  them  and  keeping  them 
clean. 

The  feeding  throughout  the  year  should  be  done  re- 
gularly, at  fixed  times.  Whether  the  old  fowls  have  two 
or  three  meals  a day  must  depend  on  what  they  can  get 
for  themselves,  and  other  circumstances,  and  must  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  attendant.  I think  they 
need  three  meals  in  winter,  and  generally  only  two  in 
summer,  or  if  they  then  have  three  the  mid-day  meal 
need  only  be  a slight  far-and-wide  scattering,  rather  to 
give  amusement  than  a regular  meal.  The  breakfast 
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should  be  given  early,  and  the  supper  not  long  before 
roosting  time.  Throw  the  food  as  already  recommended, 
for  hurried  feeding  is  never  good  feeding,  and  will  result 
in  the  strong  and  greedy  getting  an  injurious  repletion, 
and  some  being  left  almost  without.  If  the  stock  be 
tolerably  numerous,  feeding  will  take  about  an  hour. 
Never  consider  it  done  unless  the  waterpans  are  clean 
and  newly  filled,  for  good  water  is  as  important  as  good 
food.  Trustworthy  careful  children  can  very  usefully 
help  in  feeding,  as  a large  hungry  lot  of  chickens  will 
employ  more  than  one  person  with  advantage  to  them, 
scattering  the  food  so  wide  that  all  may  get  a due  share, 
and  none  too  much.  The  moment  the  fowls  get  careless 
about  the  food,  give  no  more. 

The  cleaning  is  another  matter  that  should  be  attended 
to  -~tery  day.  If  there  is  time  for  it  the  houses  should 
be  cleaned  out  thoroughly  every  morning,  carrying  away 
the  manure  from  under  t lie  perches,  to  the  mauure  heap, 
and  spreading  sand  under  them,  to  imbibe  the  impurity 
of  all  that  may  coll  ectr  before  the  next  morning.  If 
time  cannot  be  spared  £or  a thorough  cleaning  every  day, 
the  manure  which  has  collected  may  be  covered  with 
sand  or  earth  every  morning,  and  removed  once  or  twice 
a week,  but  it  must  not  be  left  uncovered  to  render  the 
house  offensive  and  unfit  for  its  inhabitants.  The  portions 
of  the  runs  which  are  not  covered  with  grass,  and  those 
where  the  fowls  most  congregate,  should  be  often  swept. 

When  there  are  young  chickens,  the  places  where 
they  roost  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  Their  beds 
must  be  shaken  up  with  a fork  every  day,  the  spots  they 
have  occupied  be  made  clean,  and  only  the  clean  straw, 
or  new  straw,  returned  to  it.  If  they  roost  on  the  bare 
earth,  its  surface  must  be  pared,  renewed,  or  covered 
with  dry  sweet  earth  whenever  it  is  soiled  ; and  if  they 
are  cooped  out  of  doors,  the  coop  must  always  stand  on 
a clean  spot.  In  fact,  whatever  their  bed  may  be,  or 
wherever  it  may  be,  it  must  be  clean  and  pure  for  their 
reception  every  night.  I find  no  objection  to  chickens 
going  to  perch  (a  good  perch,  made  of  a fir  pole  4 
inches  or  more  across),  whenever  the  old  hen,  it  she  be  a 
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judgmatical  one,  likes  to  take  them  there;  but  for  the 
first  fortnight  after  they  go  to  perch  it  is  best  to  leave  a 
bed  of  clean  straw  in  one  corner  of  the  house,  in  case 
the  hen  may  be  induced  by  a cold  night,  or  other  cause, 
to  change  her  mind  and  brood  them  again. 

The  above  heads  about  include  the  work  we  have 
among  our  fowls,  but  the  quantum  of  work,  and  the  best 
way  of  doing  it,  vary  with  every  season. 

In  the  biting  cold  of  winter  we  go  out  among  the 
fowls,  well  muffled  up  in  warm  clothing,  yet  scarcely 
able,  for  the  cold,  to  grasp  the  pan  of  food ; and  we  see 
our  hens,  and,  at  other  times,  noble  cocks  all  huddled 
together,  nonchalant  and  disconsolate,  and  almost  too 
inert  to  run  for  their  food.  A little  stimulant  is  wanted 
in  this  bitter  weather:  we  go  to  the  kitchen  and  collect 
scraps  from  the  family,  bits  of  bread,  bits  of  meat,  cold 
potatoes,  &c.,  make  all  warm  with  a little  boiling  water, 
stir  in  some  meal,  and  distribute  the  mess  to  the  fowls, 
making  them  run  for  every  bit  far  and  fast.  AVe  have 
the  water  in  the  pans  given  fresh,  clearing  away  the  ice, 
and  placing  them,  pro  tem .,  in  a warm  corner  of  the 
house,  which  we  clean  out  by  deputy,  and  have  the  door 
tied  half  shut,  half  open,  to  keep  the  interior  warm  and 
comfortable.  The  fowls  look  brisk  and  well  after  their 
warm  food  and  good  run ; we  take  a look  round  them, 
and  perhaps  have  all  remaining  supernumeraries  cleared 
off  for  present  eating,  selling,  or  putting  up  for  killing; 
then  we  give  orders  for  the  stock  to  have  a little  feed 
at  noon,  and  a good  feed  on  whole  barley  at  night,  to 
administer  warmth  ; we  are  warm,  and  the  fowls  all  the 
better  for  our  care.  AVe  take  one  more  look  round,  see 
that  the  stock  birds  are  well  mated,  the  right  number 
of  hens  penned  with  each  cock,  and  no  intruders  tole- 
rated ; for  winter  has  to  provide  for  coming  spring.  AVe 
leave,  well  satisfied,  as  are  the  fowls, — first,  however, 
giving  an  eye  to  the  fastenings  on  the  hen-house  door; 
for  poultry  thieves  are  much  abroad  in  the  dark  winter 
nights,  but  are  generally  discouraged  and  baffled  (not 
being  first-class  burglars),  by  good  fastenings  on  doora 
and  windows. 
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Items  of  extra  work  in  winter  are  the  old  fowls  not  yet 
over  their  moult  want  good  feeding  in  cold  weather ; the 
breeding  stock  should  be  mated  and  put  up.  fences  made 
good,  purchases  made,  if  any  new  fowls  are  wanted,  and 
the  layers  noticed  particularly,  so  that  the  eggs  laid  by 
the  handsomest  and  best  hens  may  be  known  well,  and 
marked  as  a preparation  for  the  sitting  time.  Before 
Christmas  the  stock  should  be  scrupulously  reduced  to 
useful  members,  unless  there  is  space  to  give  supernu- 
meraries places  to  themselves,  where  they  cannot  inter- 
fere with  the  important  breeding  operations ; and  after 
the  stock  birds  are  arranged,  they  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with  for  exhibition,  or  any  other  purpose. 

Our  walk  out  among  the  hens  in  the  spring  has  more 
work,  though  it  is  of  a more  genial  kind.  At  the 
beginning  of  spring  we  may  have  to  watch  the  layers  to 
the  nests,  and  have  eggs  intended  for  setting  fetched  in 
without  delay,  lest  the  tender  germ  be  injured  by  frost, 
and  to  visit  water-pans  often  to  prevent  their  contents 
being  bound  up  in  ice  beyond  all  usefulness  to  the  thirsty 
fowls;  but  soon  the  state  of  things  yields  to  the  sweet 
breath  of  spring,  and  the  teeming  earth  becomes  a living 
mass  of  poultry  food  and  poultry  recreation.  If  the 
fowls  then  supply  themselves  so  well  as  to  show  little 
appetite  for  given  food,  we  may  feed  them  accordingly, 
giving  enough  to  satisfy  their  hunger  and  no  more: 
hence  one  benefit,  at  all  times,  of  avoiding  throwing 
down  a lot  of  food  aud  leaving  it,  for  rejected  food  lying 
about  spoils  the  appetite,  and  does  great  harm.  Hens 
becoming  broody  have  to  be  watched  that  they  do  not 
take  possession  of  the  eggs  which  ai'e  laid  and  spoil 
them,  for  I should  be  sorry  to  either  set  an  egg  or  eat  it 
after  it  has  been  under  a hen  for  several  hours.  More 
attention  to  cleanliness,  and  all  other  details  of  poultry 
tending,  become  necessary  as  the  weather  gets  mild,  than 
in  the  winter;  and  it  is  well  occasionally  to  handle  the 
stock  to  know  if  they  are  in  good  condition.  Then 
quickly  follows  all  the  pressing  care  of  collecting  eggs, 
setting  hens,  and  tending  downy  broods. 

Giving  plenty  of  good  food  seems  the  main  work  of 
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summer,  and  as  the  poultry  teuder  must  needs  take  care 
of  her  own  health,  as  well  as  of  that  of  her  charge,  she 
is  glad  to  seek  the  shade  of  trees  as  she  scatters  her 
abundant  provender.  The  old  fowls  will  need  the  same 
feeding  as  at  other  times,  but  the  fast  growing  fledglings 
will  eat  much  more  than  the  tiny  chicks,  and  will  want 
to  be  fed  as  often  as  hunger  returns.  As  the  number  of 
broods  increases,  especially  guard  against  slighting  the 
older  broods  in  favour  of  the  tiny  ones,  for  good  and 
plentiful  feeding  is  of  even  more  importance  in  their 
case  than  in  that  of  those  that  have  the  more  energetic 
care  of  the  mother  hens.  While  the  fledging  completes 
itself,  and  when  the  little  ones  ai’e  first  turned  off  by 
the  mother,  they  want  as  great,  if  not  as  constant  care, 
as  at  first.  Cleauliness  and  whitewashing  must  have 
frequent  attention  as  the  heat  increases. 

Plenty  of  food,  plenty  of  cost,  less  work  than  spring 
and  summer  give,  and  more  thought  characterize  the 
autumn.  Food  will  have  to  be  given  with  no  stinting 
hand,  or  past  labour  will  be  thrown  away ; for  as  the 
chickens  grow,  especially  the  cockerels,  they  will  eat 
very  heartily,  and  to  do  well  they  must  have  enough  to 
satisfv  their  keen  young  appetites.  As  the  chickens 
grow"  large,  the  feeding  becomes  expensive,  and  then, 
unless  we  would  have  our  fancy  very  costly,  we  must 
bring  thought  and  discrimination  to  work  on  the  arrange- 
ments. All  the  chickens  which  are  kept  must  be  well 
fed,  but  the  number  may  be  decreased  to  any  convenient 
or  necessary  extent.  First,  if  wTe  wish  to  show,  we  may 
set  aside  all  the  pullets  and  cockerels  which  are  fine 
enough  and  perfect  enougn  ior  exhibition,  and  give  them 
the  best  helps  towards  coming  forward  that  we  can,  in 
the  shape  of  good  runs,  good  feeding,  and  non-inter- 
ference from  tyrannical  or  older  chickens.  These,  if  they 
be  really  good,  will  amply  repay  trouble  and  outlay.  In 
selecting  them  we  must  allow  many  more  than  will  be 
positively  wanted  for  exhibition,  to  provide  against 
accidents ; and  those  thus  extra  well  served  may  include 
enough  to  make  up  the  home  stock  for  future  time ; 
for  I would  on  no  account  have  those  preparing  for 
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exhibition  bo  fed  up  as  to  spoil  thorn  for  stock  birds. 
Next  after  these  we  may  set  aside  as  many  faultless  birds 
as  we  are  likely  to  find  demand  for,  for  selling,  provided, 
of  course,  that  we  like  to  sell  our  surplus  chickens. 
These  should  be  well  proportioned,  the  number  to  the 
demand  likely  to  arise,  and  the  cockerels  to  the  pullets, 
and  treated  as  well  as  the  first  lot  named  : most  buyers 
want  two  pullets  to  one  cockerel.  All  that  are  either 
not  good  enough  for  exhibition,  or  for  selling,  or  more 
than  are  likely  to  be  wanted  for  those  purposes,  may  be 
eaten,  set  aside  for  eating  in  small  spare  runs,  or  put  up 
to  fatten,  either  for  the  use  of  the  family  or  to  send  to 
market.  To  economize  the  accommodation  and  the  cost 
of  food,  it  is  necessary  to  decrease  the  number  of  fowls  to 
he  fed  and  housed  as  early  as  possible.  Those  which  are 
fit  for  exhibition  and  for  sale  will  make  the  best  return, 
in  pleasure  and  profit  both  ; the  remainder  had  therefore 
better  be  cleared  off  as  soon  as  they  can  be.  If  they  are 
sent  to  market,  the  earlier  in  the  year  they  are  sent  the 
more  they  will  realize. 

In  small  stocks,  where  exhibition  and  selling  are  not 
thought  of,  it  will  still  be  found  the  best  economy,  as 
regards  both  expense  and  the'  good  of  the  fowls,  to 
reduce  the  number  to  the  breeding  stock  in  autumn, 
as  long  before  the  end  of  the  year  as  possible. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OEOTVTE  OS’  THE  TOULTRY  FANCY  AND  ITS  UTILITY. 

All  lovers  of  poultry,  whether  as  a delicate  succulent 
dish  upon  the  dinner-table,  or  as  bright  downy  balls  of 
fluff,  watched  by  their  proud  strutting  parents,  pure  in 
all  points,  under  the  golden  halo  of  the  summer  sun, 
must  take  an  interest  in  the  Poultry  Eancy.  Some 
allow  it  to  carry  them  off  into  the  realms  of  monomania, 
while  others  only  make  use  of  the  good  it  has  done ; 
but  all  acknowledge  that  it  has  to  some  extent  worked 
out  its  high  vocation  of  increasing  the  food  of  the 
country,  by  great  improvement  in  a useful  kind  of 
stock. 

In  speaking  of  the  Poultry  Eancy,  I do  not  propose 
to  go  back  to  the  time  “when  Adam  delved,  and  Eve 
span,”  nor  even  to  the  days  of  Columella,  Aldrovandi, 
Pliny,  and  others  of  a former  age,  since  what  they  have 
told  us  of  the  ancient  history  of  chickendom  may  be 
condensed  into  the  facts  that  cock-fighting  was  one 
among  the  cruel  sports  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans ; that  fowls  were  favoured  as  food  in  the  days 
of  old,  as  now ; that  different  varieties  were  even  then 
known,  and  bred  with  distinguishing  characteristics ; and 
that  fowls  with  a fifth  toe  on  each  foot,  now  by  careful 
breeding  so  thoroughly  fixed  in  our  Dorkings,  and  met 
with  in  some  other  kinds  all  over  the  world,  were  known 
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and  approved  among  the  domesticated  races  as  long  ago 
as  near  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  It  is, 
moreover,  a matter  of  dispute,  which  can  now  never 
be  decided,  whether  our  fowls  were  introduced  into 
England  by  the  Komans,  or  whether  Julius  Caesar  found 
them  here  on  his  first  visit ; for  his  words  respecting 
them  appear  to  denote  the  last  rather  than  the  first.  1 
believe  a fair  translation  of  the  passage  is,  “ The  interior 
of  Britain  is  inhabited  by  people  who  are  said  to  be  the 
aborigines.  It  is  unlawful  for  them  to  eat  the  hare,  the 
fowl,  or  the  goose ; but  these  animals  are  reared  for 
'pleasure  and  diversion .” 

The  origin  of  our  domestic  fowls  is  also  hidden  in 
oblivion,  but  it  appears  most  probable  that  our  Game 
fowl,  at  any  rate,  is  derived  from  the  East  Indian 
Bankiva  Jungle  fowl,  whencesoever  the  plumper  made 
sorts,  and  various  modifications  of  characteristics,  may 
have  arisen. 

All  that  can  be  known  on  these  speculations  has  so 
many  times  been  written,  and  has  been  so  fully  entered 
into  by  numerous  writers,  that  it  is  quite  enough  for 
the  modern  amateur  to  take  up  the  subject  of  the 
Poultry  Fancy  with  our  own,  or  at  any  rate  with  our 
parents’  day , with  the  present  century. 

What  we  call  the  fancy,  i.e.,  care  in  the  breeding  of 
fowls  to  maintain  and  develop  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  each,  was  applied  to  but  few  sorts  to  within 
the  last  very  few  years.  The  Game  fowl,  indeed,  was 
always  bred  with  care,  and  kept  up  to  his  points ; but  it 
was  more  for  his  courage  as  a fighter,  than  in  admiration 
of  his  symmetry  and  beauty.  W bile  the  present  century 
was  yet  in  its  teens,  however,  the  splendid  blac-li 
Spanish  fowl,  and  the  beautiful  white-crested  black 
Poland,  were  taken  up  by  a few  amateurs,  who  cherished 
them  with  admiration,  and  bred  them  with  care,  and 
were  for  their  pains  considered  by  their  fellow  men 
very  peculiar  to  say  the  least.  The  Bolton  Bays,  and 
Greys  too,  now  merged  (some  affirm  extinguished)  in 
the  'large  family  of  Hamburghs,  were  reared  in  par- 
ticular localities ; but  the  lancy  for  them,  and  for  the 
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Pheasant  fowls  (golden-spangled  Hamburghs  of  the 
shows),  was  only  local. ' 

Thus  up  to  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Cochin 
China  fowls,  the  poultry  fancy  was  confined  to  certain 
localities,  and  to  few  individuals,  which  and  who  were  con- 
sidered quite  eccentric  for  taking  an  interest  in  it.  Two 
poultry  shows  did  certainly  take  place  in  the  Kegent’s 
Park  Zoological  Gardens,  somewhere  between  1840  and 
’45,  but  they  were  so  poorly  supported,  that  the  idea 
fell  by  a natural  death,  and  bequeathed  to  Birmingham 
energy,  and  the  spirit  roused  by  the  introduction  of 
Cochins,  to  make  a real  beginning  in  this  great  move, 
giving  the  vital  energy  to  poultry  breeding. 

In  1846-7,  and  the  very  few 'following  years,  Cochin 
Chinas  established  themselves  amongst  us,  and  with 
themselves  a mania  rivalling  in  generality  and  intensity 
the  well-known  tulip  mania,  the  South  Sea  Bubble, 
railway  speculation,  and  similar  epidemics  on  record. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  the  Cochin’s  reign  in 
our  poultry  yard,  Mr.  Sturgeon,  of  Grays,  in  Essex, 
Captain  H— — , with  myself,  and  some  few  others, 
established  stocks  of  pure-bred  imported  birds  ; Mr. 
Sturgeon  showed  at  the  Birmingham  show,  then  newly 
instituted  and  just  rising  into  celebrity  and  stability. 
I and  several  other  owners  of  good  imported  stocks,  did 
not  show,  or  did  so  on  rare  occasions  only ; but  Cochins 
spread,  and  the  admiration  of  them  spread ; the  rage  to 
get  them  was  like  a spreading  fever,  and  men  bought 
and  sold  choice  specimens  at  fabulous  prices. 

A gentleman  residing  in  the  middle  of  Hampshire 
imported  a good  stock  of  fine  birds,  and  a few  others 
got  here  one,  there  one,  from  China;  but  the  fine  feather- 
legged,  compactly  made  birds  were  not  at  all  easy  to 
get,  whether  we  tried  in  the  ships  on  their  arrival, 
or  in  China  itself;  and  I tried  both  plans,  with  the 
advantages  of  a merchant  shipper’s  sister,  and  with  the 
energy  of  a poultry  amateur.  Enough,  however,  were 
obtained  to  establish  first-class  stocks,  and  I believe 
these  I have  named  were  the  originators  of  all  the 
Cochin  stocks  in  the  country.  Before  then  we  had  never 
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Lad  anything  in  the  way  of  cocks  and  hens  so  bright  in 
colour,  so  grand  in  size,  so  tame  and  docile  in  disposi 
tion,  and  withal  so  profitable  in  the  production  of  eggs 
not  to  mention  the  opportunity  which  the  demand  for 
the  new  thing  created,  of  selling  the  chickens  at  prices 
seldom  heard  of  before.  The  world  ran  mad  after 
them.  I followed  up  one  family  of  them,  and  found  it, 
led  by  the  peculiar  crow  of  the  cocks.  A man  passing 
down  a lane  skirting  our  orchard,  in  which  my  Cochin 
ran,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  see  them,  admired  them,  an 

said  he  knew  a stock  as  good,  belonging  to  a Mr.  G 

of  IT •.  Other  amateurs  of  that  time  may  fancy 

the  state  of  mind  of  an  amateur  (a  young  amateur  too), 
only  knowing  of  the  very  few  Cochins  that  had  been 
shown  at  Birmingham  the  year  before,  1850,  on  hearing 
of  an  unknown  excellent  stock.  My  sister  and  I 
started  on  a pilgrimage  to  find  the  place,  although  the 
direction  we  had  received  was  not  very  exact.  Me 
reached  the  locality,  but  tried  to  find  the  house  in  vain, 
and  we  were  proposing  to  give  up  the  search  when  a 
little  mongrel  cock,  scratching  on  a waste  strip  beside 
the  road,  ci’owed,  and  was  answered  from  afar  by  a 
Cochin’s  prolonged  and  sonorous  response.  “ There 
they  are  ! ” the  little  mongrel  crowed  ; the  Cochin  cock 
answered,  and  we  followed  up  the  calls,  until  they  led  us 
to  a tine  lot  of  Cochins  then,  and  towards  a lasting 
friendship  in  after  years. 

In  the  early  days  of  Cochins,  chickens  were  sold  at 
15s.,  and  from  that  to  £2  each, — high  prices  in  those 
days.  At  the  Birmingham  show,  in  1851,  Mr.  Andrews’ 
pen  of  chickens,  which  won  the  first  prize  for  mature 
birds,  was  sold  for  £30.  Then  men  ran  Cochin  mad 
indeed,  and  .bought  and  bred  largely.  The  latter  part 
of  the  following  year,  1852,  amateurs  sold  their  surplus 
chickens  by  auction,  like  the  choice  pick  of  larger 
choice  farm  stock ; and  at  these  sales  some  well-known 
birds  brought  to  their  lucky  owners  absurd  and  mar- 
vellous prices.  A cock  belonging  to  Mr.  Sturgeon  sold 
for  £10.  A splendid  white  Cochin  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Herbert,  the  celebrated  breeder  of  white  Cochins,  sold 
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for  £ 10  also.  A tine  old  ben,  known  among  amateurs 
as  “ Mr.  Andrews’  old  ben,”  was  purchased  for  £30. 
Numbers  of  birds  were  sold  at  these  sales  at  sums 
varying  between  £5  each  and  these  enormous  sums.  I, 
also,  following  the  crowd,  bad  a sale  of  about  a 
hundred  handsome  chickens,  of  all  ages,  and  bad  no 
reason  to  complain  of  the  result.  Then  some  one  sold  a 
Cochin  cock  for  £100,  or  it  was  said  be  did,  and  that  rather 
woke  men  up  to  the  absurdity  of  the  tiling,  and  brought 
the  poultry  mania  to  a sudden  stand.  But  during  these 
few  years  it  bad  done  a great  work,  in  spite  of  its  ab- 
surdity. It  bad  shown  men  what  may  be  done  with 
poultry  in  England, — hitherto,  from  its  climate,  and  men’s 
negligence,  behind  other  countries;  it  had  established 
poultry  shows  all  over  the  kingdom,  which  from  that 
time  to  this  have  been  progressively  working  improve- 
ment in  fowls,  both  in  perfection  in  breed,  and  good 
qualities  as  food  ; and  it  had  given  useful  and  remune- 
rative occupation  to  hundreds. 

The  poultry  mania  did  great  good  in  raising  poultry 
to  a place  of  due  importance  as  stock,  by  means  of  the 
improvement  in  breeds  arising  from  breeding  them  to 
fancy,  size,  &c.  ; but  in  its  progress  it  mixed  mischief 
with  the  good  that  it  achieved.  On  the  side  of  the  good 
that  it  did,  it  brought  amateurs  into  prominence,  and 
even  created  them  out  of  indifferent  lookers  on,  who 
heartily  gave  their  minds  to  the  work,  and  intelligently 
improved  the  stock  under  treatment  for  sheer  love  of  the 
pursuit.  On  the  side  of  the  evil,  the  high  prices  that 
fowls  were  fetching  brought  many  speculators  to  the 
work,  who  w'ere  willing  to  exaggerate  useless  properties 
at  any  sacrifice  of  utility,  who  stooped  to  obtain  success 
by  chicanery  and  peculation,  and  who,  failing  to  attain 
the  end  they  desired,  lost  no  opportunity,  in  compen- 
sation, of  introducing  suspicion  and  animosity  into  a 
pursuit  which  should  bo  only  a harmless  healthful  useful 
recreation.  Hence  arose  quarrels  innumerable,  jealousy, 
evil  feeling,  and  animosities,  which  have  often  proved 
the  baue-of  the  poultry  fancy. 

Poultry  breeders,  and  those  who  support  the  shows, 
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are  made  up  of  three  classes.  These  are,  the  real 
amateurs,  who,  for  love  of  choice  stock,  and  with  a keen 
wish  for  the  improvement  ot  poultry,  desire  purity  of 
breed,  and  fair  competition ; the  keen  speculators  eagerly 
fermenting  animosity  and  disagreement,  to  gain  thei  coy 
some  end  of  their  own;  and  (perhaps  the  most  useful 
of  all)  the  plain  poultry  breeders,  making  use  of  the 
improvement  iu  stock,  taking  little  notice  ot  the  hubbu  j 
of  excitement  around,  and  breeding  chiefly  for  the 
market. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  poultry  fancy,  and  for  poul In- 
breeding in  general,  if  the  first  and  third  elements  co  ..  i 
work  their  beneficial  way  without  the  leaven  of  evil 
introduced  and  spread  by  the  second ; but  honesty  and 
kind  feeling  cannot  rule  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  ot 
man  in  any  one  instance  entirely  ; so  we  can  onl.v  make 
good  use  of  the  poultry  fancy  iu  the  good  it  bestows,  by 
facilitating  intercommunion  among  amateurs,  and  by 
tending  towards  the  perfecting  of  the  stock  in  which  we 
take  so  great  an  interest,  while  we  regret  and  discounte- 
nance the  dishonesty,  chicanery,  falsehood,  and  calumny 
mixed  up  with  it.  ‘ We  can  no  more  keep  the  poultry 
fancy,  than  we  can  keep  horse-racing,  and  other  sports 
and  pleasures,  free  from  these  blots.  II  bile  men  aie 
as  they  are,  some  will  always  he  found  who  will  take 
prizes  at  shows  fraudulently,  by  unfairly  concealing  the 
faults  of  their  birds,  clipping  combs,  pulling  feathers, 
painting  legs,  and  practising  all  the  tricks  ot  misrepre- 
sentation resorted  to  by  the  unscrupulous:  others  will 
(really  or  nominally)  sell  their  birds  en  masse  to  then- 
partners,  or  friends,  and  then  get  themselves  elected 
judo-es  over  them,  give  the  prizes  so  as  to  keep  the  play 
among  themselves,  and  try  to  cover  then  own  doings 
with  an  outcry  against  others,  whereas  they,  b_\  clever 
management,  are  judges  of  fowls  positively  reared  by 
themselves,  and  paid  for,  it  is  possible,  in  accouianeo 
with  the  knowledge  of  who  will  thereafter  judge  them. 

Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  remodel  the  poultry 
fancy  iu  these  and  other  matters,  but  all  much,  after  the 
plan  ot  setting  the  cat  to  keep  the  cream,  since  those 
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who  make  the  outcry  are  often  the  wry  men  who 
practise  these  things.  Hence  the  little  benefit  arising 
from  various  societies,  or  cliques,  which  have  at  diiferent 

times  been  formed.  , . 

Thanks,  however,  to  the  amount  of  honesty  existing 
in  our  world,  in  spite  of  tricks,  those  who  take  unfair 
advantages  are  in  the  minority,  and  the  real  support  of 
the  poultry  fancy  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  hundreds 
of  amateurs  and  breeders  who  would  scorn  to  practise 
or  sanction  trickery,  and  who  discountenance  dishonesty, 
chicanery,  falsehood,  and  calumny,  by  their  actions  and 
influence,  rather  than  by  making  a great  outcry.  Men 
of  this  large  class  have  only  to  go  on  in  their  straight- 
forward honesty,  discountenancing  cheating  by  its 
punishment,  when  opportunity  occurs,  and  scrupulously 
avoiding  the  smallest  shadow  of  misrepresentation  on 
their  own  parte. 

Many,  led  away  by  the  poultry  mania,  have  set  forth 
that  England  might  be  an  enormous  poultry  breeding 
country:  that  it  never  could  be,  from  its  climate;  but  as 
the  smallest  weakliest  men  often  rule  the  bulkiest  and 
strongest  by  the  power  of  mind  over  matter,  so  England, 
by  its  scientific  knowledge,  and  its  care  in  breeding, 
may  be,  and  is,  the  emporium  of  all  the  world  in  choice 
breeds.  AYe  can  bring  choice  stock  to  perfection  better 
than  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  Our  short-horns, 
sheep,  and  pigs  are  eagerly  bought,  at  enormous  prices, 
for  the  supply  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  America, 
and  of  our  own  colonies  ; and  it  is  the  same  with  poultry. 
Almost  all  the  Brahma  Pootra  fowls  which  I reared  and 
could  spare  for  the  first  five  years  after  their  introduc- 
tion, were  sought  for,  purchased  at  high  prices,  and 
exported  to  Prance,  Austria,  and  other  distant  countries. 
England’s  chief  vocation  in  breeding,  is  the  production 
and  perfecting  of  iirst-rate  stock,  with  which  to  supply 

the  whole  world.  i • 1 

As  fowls  require  uniform  temperature  and  genial 
warmth,  our  climate  is  detrimental  to  the  attempt  to 
breed  largely ; but  intelligent  attention  to  the  require* 
ments  of  poultry  may  overcome  this  difficulty  to  a great 
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extent,  since  judicious  crossing,  good  feeding,  and  im- 
provement  of  race  may  give  stamina  to  endure,  without 
detriment,  our  cold,  wet,  and  changeable  weather,  and  a 
warm  locality,  good  range  for  the  hens,  abundant  feed- 
ing, and  a good  airy  clean  warm  house,  will  be  sure  to 
induce  a remunerative  return  even  in  eggs. 


CHAPTER  II. 
snows. 

When  a few  energetic  spirits  make  up  their  minds  to 
get  up  a poultry  show — a sure  result  of  being  a little 
bitten  by  the  poultry  mania — the  first  thing  for  them  to 
take  into  grave  consideration  is  the  question  of  ways  and 
means.  It  is  not  my  way  to  look  on  the  worst  side 
first,  or  on  the  worst  side  at  all  if  it  can  be  helped  ; but 
in  this  one  case  of  making  arrangements  for  a poultry 
exhibition  it  is  best  first  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
failure,  and  reckon  the  full  cost  of  the  show,  and  what 
the  loss  would  be  to  each  one  on  whom  the  responsibility 
would  fall,  if  it  should  not  prove  a success. 

The  chief  expenses  are — 1st,  the  hire  of  a building 
in  which  to  hold  the  show,  for  the  necessary  number  of 
days  ; 2nd,  the  cleaning  and  fitting  it  up  ; 3rd,  the  pro- 
vision of  pens,  by  purchase,  or  hire ; 4th,  the  cost  of 
printing  schedules,  entry  tickets,  labels,  pen  tickets, 
prize  tickets,  and  all  the  necessary  circulars  and  cata- 
logues ; and,  5th,  salaries,  and  wages  to  employes,  i.e., 
a secretary,  unless  some  amateur  should  kindly  offer 
his  services  gratis,  and  the  requisite  number  of  atten- 
dants, to  receive  the  hampers  at  the  railway  station, 
convey  them  to  the  show,  pen  the  birds,  feed  them,  tend 
them,  clean  the  pens,  ward  off  dishonesty  in  all  shapes, 
return  the  birds  promptly,  and  wind  up  all  the  arrange- 
ments as  far  as  manual  work  goes.  There  will  be, 
besides,  the  cost  of  corn,  meal,  greens,  ale,  gravel,  aud 
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other  items,  necessary  for  the  birds  while  in  confinement, 
postage,  an  expense  which  extends  its  margin  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  show  ; the  prizes  and  the  judges’  fees  ; 
so  much  for  disbursements. 

For  the  credit  side  of  the  account  the  committee  lias 
to  look  to  the  three  grand  items : subscriptions,  entry 
fees,  and  the  money  taken  at  the  doors.  The  catalogues, 
too,  sold  at  Grf.,  or  Is.,  give  a profit,  and  the  commission 
on  sales,  at  a prosperous  show,  realizes  a good  sum.  In 
some  localities  a spirited  desfre  for  a creditable  exhibi- 
tion will  induce  a good  subscription  list;  the  entry  fees, 
coming  in  before  the  chief  arrangements  have  to  be 
made,  and  expenses  entered  into,  set  the  finance  question 
on  a satisfactory  footing  at  an  early  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  leave  the  entrance  and  commission  money 
to  complete  the  balance  necessary  for  paying  the  prizes. 

A good  committee  of  energetic  men,  not  afraid 
of  work,  is  very  important;  and  a hard  working,  sys- 
tematic secretary,  polite,  yet  not  too  yielding,  obliging, 
yet  firm,  gifted  with  judgment,  good  temper,  industry, 
and  health  and  strength  enough  not  to  be  laid  up  with 
a lengthened  period  of  incessant  labour,  is  no  less  so. 
Many  exert  ail  these  good  qualities  and  perform  the 
necessary  amount  of  work  for  love  of  a favourite 
pursuit,  without  remuneration;  but  if  a paid  secretary 
be  required  the  salary  cannot  be  small  to  prove  remune- 
rative. The  committee  should  not  be  men  who  merely 
lend  their  names  ; to  make  the  thing  work  well,  and  to 
provide  against  loss  in  the  undertaking,  each  should  take 
a share  ot  the  work,  and  be  ready  and  apt,  not  only  to 
superintend  and  see  that  the  paid  officials  do  their  work 
well,  but  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  when 
necessary  or  advisable  work  with  hands  as  well  as  heads. 

As  in  division  of  labour,  confusion  and  hindrance  are 
avoided,  these  gentlemen  may  divide  themselves  into 
several  sub-committees,  each  to  undertake  a department. 

For  instauce,  a printing  committee  may  have  all  neces- 
sary papers  and  circulars  printed,  the  prize  schedule 
being  set  upon,  and  arranged  by  the  committee  in  full 
force,  The  direction  labels  should  be  large,  uniform,  and 
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much  more  conspicuous  than  those  generally  used. 
First-class  London  fruiterers,  who  are  in  the  constant 
habit  of  receiving  packages  from  the  country,  requiring 
as  much  care  and  careful  handling  as  live  biros,  use 
labels  with  full  instructions  to  railway  officials  in  Koman 
capitals,  ranging  in  size  from  a quarter  to  half  an  inch. 
Such  full-sized  labels  should  set  forth,  in  characters 
which  those  who  run  may  read,  that  the  contents  of  the 
hampers  will  be  injured,  if  not  moved  with  care,  and 
forwarded  at  once  by  passenger  train. 

If  any  person  would  introduce  such  plainly  pnnteu, 
laro-e  sized  parchment  labels,  and  make  them  known  b\ 
advertisements  in  the  Field,  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
and  other  periodicals,  I think  they  would  be  genera  11  \ 
employed,  not  only  for  poultry,  but  for  many  commodi- 
ties requiring  equal  care  in  transit.  Beneath  this  notice 
should  be  the  direction  to  the  show,  in  large  characters; 
on  the  reverse  side,  the  intimation,  repeated,  and  amp.e 
room  for  a direction  to  return  the  hamper,  and  there 
should  be  convenience  for  securing  them  by  all  four 
corners.  This  simple  care  would  place  the  conveyance 
of  the  hampers  in  proper  routine,  save  much  railing  at 
railways,  and  prevent  injury  from  delay  to  valuable 
fowls/ and  disappointment  alike  to  owners  and  com- 
mittees. The  schedules  aud  entry  papers  shouldbe  printed 
and  sent  out  in  good  time,  and  the  catalogue  and  prize 
lists  ready  by  the  hour  the  show  opens.  It  is  a com 
venientform  of  catalogue  for  visitors  in  which  the  prizes 
are  introduced  in  the  margin.  The  printing  committee 
has  to  prepare  all  these  documents  in  due  course,  to 
observe  due  economy  in  the  details,  aud  also  to  consider 
and  prepare  all  cards  and  papers  requisite.  These  will 
be  number  cards  for  the  pens,  prize  and  commendation 
cards,  tickets  to  the  exhibition,  directions,  like  street 
names,  to  place  at  each  corner  of  each  alley  of  pens 
(saving  visitors  much  fruitless  wandering  and  hunting;, 
class  cards,  and  placards.  Advertisements,  too,  would  fall 
under  their  management. 

Another  sub-committee  may  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  the  pens.  These  pens  should  be  of  ample 
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size  and  height,  especially  for  all  large-sized  birds. 
Perhaps  none  are  better  than  those  simply  of  wood,  with 
front  and  top  of  wirework  in  squares.  One  side  of 
each  coop  should  project  3 inches  beyond  the  wire- 
work  in  front,  as  a barrier  to  check  the  pugna- 
cious propensities  of  the  cocks  confined  in  them.  The 
insides  may  be  washed  with  a fixed  pale  blue  wash,  which 
sets  off  the  plumage  of  most  birds.  Very  good  coops 
are  sold,  and  also  let  on  hire,  composed  entirely  of  wire- 
work  ; and  these  are  moderate  in  price,  and  have  the 
advantage  of  folding  up  flat,  for  stowing  away,  when 
they  are  not  in  use,  or  for  railway  conveyance.  Pens 
for  a show  may  be  hired  of  Messrs.  Turner,  of  Sheffield, 


turner’s  improved  poultry  pens. 


who  have  them  of  various  sizes  for  bantams,  large  fowls, 
ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys.  If  the  pens  can  be  arranged 
in  single  tiers  it  gives  by  far  the  fairest  competition. 
The  right  distance  from  the  ground,  according  to  the 
light,  must  be  considered,  the  alleys  between  the  pens 
allowed  sufficiently  wide,  and  the  class  and  number  cards 
attached,  so  that  mischievous  inmates  cannot  pull  them 
off, — an  accident  that  generally  happens,  to  geese  tickets 
especially,  even  to  the  decorations.  Bows  of  different 
colours,  to  indicate  prizes  of  different  grades,  are  good, 
because  they  distinguish  the  prize  and  its  value  at  a 
great  distance.  The  pens  must  all  be  quite  ready  before 
any  birds  can  arrive,  and  there  must  be  a few  to  spare, 
in  which  to  isolate  quarrelsome  cocks  or  hens ; also 
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plenty  of  perches  to  put  in  wherever  they  may  be 
wanted.  On  this  committee  will  devolve  the  duty  of 
penning  the  fowls  ; and  this  is  real  unmistakable  hard 
work,  for  as  poultry  show  committee-men  are  pretty 
sure  to  he  poultry  amateurs,  and  amateurs  better  hands 
at  handling  fowls  than  five  out  of  any  six  men  they  can 
, hire  to  do  it,  they  will  often  find  it  advisable,  or  even 
necessary,  to  give  a helping  hand  in  removing  the  birds 
from  their  hampers  to  the  pens,  taking  care  that  the  wild 
ones  do  not  slip  through  their  lingers.  Two  careful 
men,  and  a watchful  steady  lad  to  lift  the  lids  of  the 
hampers  cautiously,  will  not  he  found  too  many  to  work 
in  concert  at  this;  and  an  extensive  show  would  require 
several  such  parties.  One  or  two  of  these,  having  thus 
gained  some  little  personal  acquaintance  with  the  birds, 
will  be  the  best  to  wait  upon  the  judges,  unless,  from 
their  being  exhibitors,  it  is  found  necessary  to  delegate 
that  onerous  task  to  an  attendant.  The  pens  must  be 
so  formed  that  they  can  be  opened  for  the  judges  to 
handle  the  fowls. 

The  feeders’  duties  will  follow  those  of  the  rulers  of 
the  pens,  who  may,  time  permitting,  take  a little  rest. 
Not  much,  however,  for,  after  the  judges’  awards  are 
given  in,  the  prize  and  commendation  cards  have  to  be 
nailed  up ; and  this  should  be  done  before  the  hour  of 
opening.  Before  the  birds  are  left  for  the  night,  or  to 
await  the  opening  of  the  show,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  secui’e  fastening  of  all  the  doors,  and  convenient 
arrangement  of  the  drinking-pans,  should  be  tested  : and 
the  convenience  of  hundreds  will  be  enhanced,  if  the 
direction  cards  before  named  be  attached  at  the  ends  of 
every  row,  stating  the  class  or  classes  included  in  it,  and 
where  the  numbers  begin  and  end. 

Another  hard  task  yet  awaits  the  pen  committee — that 
of  packing  the  birds  for  the  return  journey.  As  regards 
the  activity  of  the  feathered  bipeds,  it  may  be  less  trouble- 
some to  return  the  tired  things  to  their  hampers,  than  to 
remove  them  from  them  when  just  brisk  from  their 
home  liberty  : but  if  the  birds  are  tired,  ?o  will  be  also 
those  who  operate  on  them  i and  it  will  be  well  for  th? 
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?ast  if  packing  happen  at  night,  for  if  the  x’oosting  time 
have  arrived  the  trouble  will  not  be  nearly  so  great. 
Clear  the  exhibition  of  visitors,  and  of  all  who  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  work  in  hand,  before  commencing 
it.  Then  arrange  for  the  packing  with  system  and 
promptitude,  without  bustle  or  confusion.  One  driving 
tearing  man,  at  such  a time,  will  make  no  end  of  work 
for  himself  and  his  unfortunate  companions.  More 
should  be  engaged  in  this  than  in  first  penning  the  birds, 
and  a systematic  person  to  each  party  should  hold  a list 
of  the  sold  pens,  and  prevent  any  mistakes  with  them. 
Before  the  time  arrives,  prepare  catalogues  of  the  names 
of  the  exhibitors,  having  attached  to  each  name  the  classes 
and  numbers  of  the  pens  each  has  unsold  at  the  show. 
Let  the  packers  be  provided  with  twine  and  a packing- 
needle,  to  save  passing  backwards  and  forwards,  and,  as 
near  the  time  as  convenient,  let  the  feeders  supply  all 
the  live  stock  with  water  and  a meal  of  soft  food  ; 
then,  the  feeders’  work  being  done,  if  they  can  lend  a 
hand  to  the  packing  their  aid  will  be  useful,  as  the  job 
should  be  done  expeditiously,  for  the  credit  of  the  show, 
and  the  good  of  the  birds.  Every  show  must  have  a 
good  dry  place  for  storing  the  hampers  during  its  con- 
tinuance : if  they  are  put  in  the  vacancy  under  the  pens, 
canvas  should  be  fastened  in  front  of  them,  as  no  person 
must  have  the  slightest  cause  to  suspect  that  the  exposed 
directions  on  the  hampers  may  have  told  the  judges  tin? 
owners  of  any  of  the  pens.  In  orderly  routine,  let  all 
the  hampers  be  brought  out,  and  placed  each  one  before 
its  pens,  turn  over  the  labels,  ready  directed  for  the 
return  (except  in  the  case  of  sold  birds),  and  fasten  them 
securely.  At  the  same  time  let  the  gentleman  who 
holds  the  list  of  sold  birds  see  to  necessary  alterations 
of  addresses,  and  also  remedy  omissions ; for  although 
almost  all  exhibitors  are  ready  to  grumble  unmercifully 
at  committees  and  railways,  by  word  and  by  writing, 
out  of  print  and  in  print,  and  although  committees  do 
all  that  can  seem  needed,  even  in  the  case  of  the  most- 
remiss  and  the  most  stupid,  the  labels  sent  for  the  purpose 
will  sometimes  be  found  to  be  without  the  direction  on 
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the  reverse  side.  Now,  if  the  force  will  by  any  means 
admit  of  the  arrangement,  one  person  should  take  charge 
of  the  lid  of  the  hamper,  another  ot  the  pen  door,  while  a 
third,  carefully  aided  by  these,  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
wild  fowls,  transmits  the  contents  of  the  pen  to  the 
hamper.  A fourth  may  sew  down  the  lid,  and  if  another 
party,  under  another  committee  man,  can  be  ready  to  have 
the  hampers  at  once  cleared  off  to  their  respective  railways 
or  destinations,  so  much  the  greater  will  be  the  dispatch 
of  business.  Those  who  command  in  this  matter  should 
se  quite  au  fait  with  the  catalogue  above  named,  look 
up  all  the  hampers  belonging  to  the  same  exhibitors, 
and  either  place  them  or  dispatch  them  together  as  soon 
as  they  are  filled.  This  would,  of  course,  give  extra 
trouble,  but  it  would  save  no  end  of  losses,  late  deliveries, 
and  complaints  against  committees  and  railway  managers, 
from  occasioning  each  owner’s  birds  to  be  delivered  all 
at  one  time.  Such  an  arrangement,  although  rather 
troublesome,  is  no  more  concession  than  the  railways 
have  a right  to  expect  at  our  hands,  especially  when  they 
make  concessions  in  charges ; and  where  committees  of 
poultry  shows,  and  owners  of  fowls,  take  pains  to  lessen 
the  immense  amount  of  trouble  that  devolves  on  the 
railway  chiefly  conveying  birds  to  and  from  the  show,  it 
must  make  fewer  complaints  than  often  occur. 

Persons  (especially  if  they  be  poultry  show  com- 
mittee-men) who  have  seen  a bird  standing,  triumphant 
on  the  roof  rafters  of  an  exhibition  building,  crowing,  or 
cackling  (as  the  ease  may  be),  defiance  at  all  attempts 
at  re-penning  made  by  officials,  headed  by  despairing 
committee-men,  desperate  at  the  idea  of  the  amount 
of  work,  getting  all  into  disorder  by  the  time  lost  on  one 
recusant,  not  to  be  reduced  to  order  by  com,  persuasion, 
or  force,  will  not  think  I have  attached  too  much  im- 
portance to  a sufficient  number  of  efficient  hands  for 
penning  and  packing  the  fowls. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

shows — continued. 

Another  sub-coiumittee  may  superintend  the  feeding 
and  care  of  the  birds.  The  feeding  must  be  rather  an 
expensive  item,  but  it  will  make  a great  difference  if  it 
be  done  without  waste.  A good  corn  dealer  in  the  town 
will  send  in  the  food  every  day  as  it  is  wanted,  and  send 
no  more  than  is  wanted ; and  the  feeding  committee 
should  see  that  it  is  neither  stolen  nor  wasted,  and  take 
note  of  the  quantity  sent  in,  to  check  the  bill,  also  keep 
the  key  of  the  store,  giving  it  only  into  trustworthy 
hands  to  be  soon  returned.  Feeders  at  shows  often 
throw  an  equal  quantity  of  food  to  Cochins,  Bantams, 
Dorkings,  Hamburghs,  all  alike,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  smaller  fowls,  the  waste  of  the  food,  the  untidiness 
of  the  pens,  and  general  offensive  odour  of  the  exhibition 
building,  whereas  the  fowls  would  do  better,  and  the 
food  go  farther,  if  each  pen  were  supplied  with  a quantity 
which  the  fowls  could  eat  up  clean,  without  being  hungry 
when  it  is  done. 

A regular  and  frequent  supply  of  water  to  all  the 
pens  is  a thing  that  must  be  looked  after ; gravel,  with 
small  stones  in  it,  absolutely  necessary  to  promote 
digestion  in  poultry,  must  be  scattered  over  the  bottoms 
of  the  pens  every  morning,  and  green  food  in  small  quail 
tities  should  be  administered  every  day.  As  the  staple 
article  of  diet,  dry  corn  must  be  avoided,  it  being  likely 
to  get  the  fowls  crop-bound,  under  the  unnatural  circum- 
stance of  confinement  to  3 feet  square,  for  three  fowls, 
hut  a very  little  maybe  scattered  over  the  bottoms  of 
the  pens  once  or  twice  a day.  For  the  main  thing  with 
which  hunger  is  to  be  satisfied,  meal  mixed  into  a dryish 
friable  (not  a tenacious  sticky)  mass,  is  the  best  food. 
As  the  fowls  get  positively  nothing  for  themselves,  and 
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are  besides  utterly  deprived  of  their  amusements,  two 
fair  meals  of  meal  food,  besides  tbe  bit  of  green,  and 
two  small  scatterings  of  corn,  will  not  be  found  too 
much.  "With  regard  to  the  green,  there  is  no  question 
but  grass  turves  are  best;  they  give  the  best  kind  of 
green,  and  endless  amusement  to  the  fowls,  and  if 
beating  them  to  pieces  soil  the  plumage  a little,  that 
will  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  bright  brisk  look 
which  pleasant  employment  gives  to  every  living  crea- 
ture. There  should  be  ale  in  store,  under  charge  of  the 
committee,  or  a trusty  agent,  for  giving  toast  and  ale  to 
any  sickly  or  depressed  fowl.  The  water-fowl  pens  bad 
better  be  laid  down  with  straw,  as  with  that  they  will 
soil  their  plumage  less  than  witli  ad  libitum  opportunity 
of  mixing  their  water  supply  with  gravel  strewed  on  the 
floors  of  the  pens. 

The  duties  of  the  committee  of  feeding,  and  the 
feeders  under  their  control,  commence  as  the  birds  are 
penned,  when,  after  travelling  with  its  necessary  absti- 
nence, and  confinement  in  hampers,  they  will  stand 
much  in  need  of  food  and  water,  which  should  be 
administered  at  once,  but  both  with  moderation.  From 
that  time  to  the  close  of  the  show'  constant  watchfulness 
and  regular  attention  will  be  required,  with  care  and 
treatment  of  sick  birds,  and  watching  of  those  which  are 
quarrelsomely  disposed.  For  tbe  last  a few  spare  pens 
(in  out-of-the-way  corners  if  it  can  be  managed)  should 
be  provided. 

If,  in  addition  to  these  sub-committees,  one  can  be 
spared  to  attend  to  the  human  commissariat,  such  an 
arrangement  will  conduce  greatly  to  the  eonrfort  of  ali, 
lor  much  arduous,  really  hard  work,  has  to  be  got 
through,  and  while  the  birds  are  being  penned,  when 
they  are  packed,  while  the  judges  perform  their  onerous 
duties,  and  during  any  other  hard  working  times,  a 
plentiful  supply  of  good  coflee,  with  plain  cake,  biscuits, 
buttered  rolls,  or  any  plain  fare  of  the  kind,  handed 
round,  will  he  acceptable  to  gentle  and  simple,  will 
make  the  work  go  on  better,  and  prove  no  loss  in  the 
end. 
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Where  all  the  work  above  mentioned  devolves  on  the 
secretary,  1 11  addition  to  his  own  more  immediate  duties, 
I only  wonder  that  complaints,  mischances,  and  mis- 
carriage are  not  more  rife  even  than  they  are  , lor  one 
man  cannot  by  any  possibility  do  the  work  ot  a dozen 

Eased  as  it  may  be  by  the  committee,  the  secretary  s 
work  is  quite  enough  for  any  one  man’s  capabilities. 
He  lias  to  receive  entries,  carry  on  voluminous  corres- 
pondence, keep  tbc  accounts  in  first-rate  order  (unless 
the  show  be  of  dimensions  to  require  a treasurer),  and 
so  arrange  all  the  affairs  ot  the  society  that  the  last  few 
days  before  the  show,  even  up  to  the  hour  of  its  opening 
(perhaps  beyond  it),  be  not  the  scene  of  bustle  and 
confusion,  which  periods  of  preparation  often  are,  be  it 
preparation  for  a ball,  a dinner,  a wedding,  or  a public 
meeting.  He  must  hold  a fund  in  hand,  wherefrom  to 
defray  such  railway  charges  as  the  owners  of  birds  are 
unable  to  pay  themselves  on  account  of  branch  railways, 
or  other  sufficient  causes  ; exact  accounts  ot  all  these  have 
to  be  kept,  and  payment  of  them  should  be  enforced 
before  the  return  of  the  birds.  He  has  to  discuss  all 
kinds  of  subjects  with  all  kinds  ot  people,  listen  to  tho 
unreasonable,  keep  his  temper  with  the  unmannerly  and 
disagreeable,  and  see  time,  w hich  he  requires  for  pressing 
occupations,  taken  up  by  the  thoughtless  selfishness  of 
every  frivolous  grumbler  that  likes  to  trouble  him. 
The  secretary,  let  the  committee  do  what  they  will  to 
help,  will  have  incessant  hard  work  from  first  to  last. 
The  management  of  the  sales  alone  gives  much. 

The  interest  of  the  show  demands  perfect  fairness  in 
all  the  arrangements;  one  ot  these  should  be  to  place  all 
who  wish  to  purchase  on  an  equality.  It  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  unselfishness  of  committees,  in  the 
mass  of  work  which  they  infiict  upon  themselves  in 
managing  a poultry  exhibition,  to  take  an  unfair  advan- 
tage with  regard  to  purchases.  I haveheard  of  committees 
who  have  secured  all  the  cheap  pens  for  themselves  and 
their  friends,  if  not  before  visitors  were  admitted,  so 
very  soon  after  that  the  most  disinterested  could  not 
call  it  fair  play.  The  sale  office  should  open  some  hours 
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after  the  allow  opens,  and  all  who  wish  to  purchase 
should  have  equal  chance  of  doing  so. 

The  management  of  the  sale  office  is  a matter  requiring 
precision  and  regularity,  and  if  the  sales  are  numerous, 
there  must  be  hands  enough  at  work  to  avoid  getting 
into  inextricable  confusion.  The  person  in  command  at 
the  sale  office  should  be  provided  with  a book  of  printed 
forms,  consisting  of  two  tickets  on  each  page,  to  be 
tilled  up  for  each  purchase.  One  form  : “ Sold  to  31. — or 
N. — No. — Class — Price — ” to  be  filled  up  and  delivered, 
as  a receipt  to  the  buyer.  The  other  “No. — Cl. 
— Bought  by  31. — or  N. — Price,”  to  be  retained,  and 
entered  at  once  into  the  sale  book,  and  into  the  catalogue 
of  sales  to  be  used  when  the  birds  are  packed  for  going 
away.  Some  one  must  go  at  once  and  put  “Sold”  on 
the  pen.  There  should  be  persons  enough  in  attendance 
to  do  all  this  off-hand,  without  keeping  buyers  waiting. 

3Iany  duties  will  appertain  to  the  committee  in  full 
conclave.  Their  first  and  most  important  work  is  to 
draw  up  the  prize  schedule,  with  due  effort  to  accommo- 
date the  amount  of  prizes  to  fair  expectation  of  funds  on 
the  one  hand,  and  attaining  a full  entry  on  the  other ; 
to  please  the  locality,  and  those  to  whom  they  may 
most  confidently  look  for  support,  in  the  relative  impor- 
tance given  to  different  breeds;  and  to  make  the  rules 
and  regulations  fair,  concise,  and  unmistakably  plain, 
avoiding  all  unnecessary  elaboration,  aud  all  rules  im- 
possible to  be  carried  out.  In  the  sittings  on  rules  and 
regulations,  the  manner  in  which  breaches  of  them  can 
be  treated,  or  fulfilment  enforced,  should  be  a matter 
for  discussion,  as  it  is  something  worse  than  useless  to 
make  laws  which  cannot  be  enforced: — bad  laws  are 
known  in  their  breach,  as  all  legislators  can  testify.  To 
leave  time  lor  preparation,  the  entries  had  better  close 
some  weeks  before  the  show.  Before  framing  the 
schedule  it  is  a good  plan  to  obtain  one  of  a show 
which  has  been  successful,  and  follow  it  out  as  far  as 
convenient. 

The  next  matter  on  which  the  committee  must  decide 
is  the  locality,  and  an  aunropriate  building.  In  our 
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climate  it  is  a dangerous  experiment  to  bold  an  exhibition 
out  of  doors,  either  with  or  without  a tent,  as  violent 
wind,  or  heavy  rain,  may  upset  the  arrangements  literally. 
A good  market  house,  a town  hall,  a large  room,  a range 
of  rooms  in  a manufactory,  or  any  sufficiently  large 
building,  room,  or  rooms,  which  can  he  spared  for  the 
requisite  number  of  days,  is  good.  It  must  be  large 
enough  to  allow  ample  space  for  the  pens  and  the 
visitors.  The  light  must  be  good  ; it  should  be  uniform  ; 
and  if  it  come  from  above  it  is  best.  The  place  should 
be  well  ventilated,  yet  free  from  draught : if  the  building 
be  draughty  some  temporary  screen  will  remedy  the 
evil  at  small  expense,  but  it  must  on  no  account  be  left, 
to  send  home,  as  the  result  of  such  oversight,  sneezing 
roopy  fowls,  by  the  dozen,  to  consternationized  owners. 
The  place  should,  too,  be  convenient  in  proximity  to  the 
railway,  and  convenient  also  for  visitors.  The  decora- 
tions of  the  show  should  be  pretty  and  tasteful,  and  for 
this  it  will  be  well  to  engage  the  exertions  of  some  com- 
mittee-man who  can  find  time  for  the  details,  and  gain  for 
his  assistance  in  it  the  aid  and  sympathies  of  any  ladies 
who  will  kindly  lend  their  help.  The  pens  and  all  the 
arrangements  must  be  read}r  for  penning  the  birds  when 
they  arrive,  as  they  will  have  been  hampered  quite  long 
enough  ; and  the  place  must  further  have  attached  to  it, 
or  run  up  for  the  occasion,  a room  for  a secretary’s 
office,  a store-room  of  sufficient  size  for  food,  a cloak 
room  for  ladies,  another  for  gentlemen,  and,  if  the 
visitors  are  likely  many  of  them  to  come  from  afar,  a 
good  refreshment  room,  let  to  some  responsible  caterer, 
who  will  give  money’s  worth  for  money,  as  Loudon 
eating-house  keepers  do,  and  not  bad  viands,  in  infini- 
tesimal quantities,  doled  out  at  fabulous  charges.  This 
last  room  will  le  let  at  a remunerative  rental,  but  in 
fairness  to  the  public  the  charge  ought  not  to  be  too 
high  to  admit  of  the  renter’s  supplying  good  things  at 
a moderate  price,  which  he  cannot  do  if  the  charge  to 
him  be  excessive.  When  people  are  faint  aud  hungry 
they  are  almost  sure  to  be  hard  to  please  and  ready  to 
find  fault  and  grumble:  on  this  score  excessive  rental  of 
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a refreshment  room  or  stand,  and  carelessness,  whether 
the  rentee  does  well  by  the  public  or  not,  is  unwise  on 
the  part  of  a poultry  show  committee. 

There  must  be  barriers  at  the  doors,  and  some 
arrangement  of  the  “tell-tale”  kind  (such  as  are  used 
at  races),  to  check  the  money-takers,  and  a table  for  the 
lad  who  sells  the  catalogues.  If  the  show  is  to  be  open 
at  night  there  must  be  convenience  for  lighting.  Another 
consideration  of  importance  for  the  committee  is  to  hire 
the  requisite  number  of  efficient  paid  officials.  It  is 
not  enough  only  that  these  are  men  who  can  and  will 
work,  or  that  they  know  their  work;  the  two  qualities 
should  be  united  in  those  engaged  to  help  at  a poultry 
show.  They  must  be  willing  and  able  to  work  well,  and 
also  deft  and  handy  at  handling  birds.  Honest-  the_y 
must  be  cle  rigueur,  for  a bird  stolen  is  a terrible  blot 
against  an  exhibition.  Stanch  and  trustworthy  they 
must  be  also,  above  receiving  bribes  and  tattling,  and 
not  given  to  wasting  their  time  in  gossip,  when  they 
should  be  about  their  work.  The  number  requisite 
must,  of  course,  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  show.  The 
fullest  force  will  be  required  to  wind  up  creditably  and 
satisfactorily  at  the  close,  when  all  interested  in  gaining 
for  it  a good  character  must  help  with  head  and  hands 
to  get  the  birds  fed,  packed,  and  sent  off  with  order  and 
promptitude.  The  dispersion  of  the  Birmingham  show 
is  au  interesting  sight,  and  an  improving  one,  too,  to  any 
who  have  to  do  with  smaller  gatherings  of  the  kind.  1 
believe  about  thirty  packers  are  employed  under  members 
of  the  committee  who  give  their  attention  to  the  work  ; 
but  then  the  entries  are  much  nearer  2,000  than  1,000. 
These  packers  in  smaller  shows  may  include  the  whole 
force,  gentle  and  simple,  as  before  their  arduous  task 
begins  the  exhibition  will  have  closed,  thus  setting  all 
hands  at  liberty  for  this  important  work. 

While  the  show  goes  on  there  must  be  ticket  and 
money  takers,  at  each  door,  two  to  each,  one  to  relieve 
the  other.  The  usual  plan  is  to  have  one  entrance  for 
tickets,  and  the  rest  for  money  payers : some  superior 
should  receive  the  money  from  these,  and  take  account 
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of  it  periodically ; every  two  Lours  or  so.  A man  or 
two  who  is  pretty  quick  at  reading,  must  be  appointed 
to  take  sticks  and  umbrellas,  if  the  rules  require  them 
to  be  given  up  at  the  door.  Perhaps  there  was  never  a 
more  decided  cheat  than  that  at  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1862,  of  obliging  people  to  give  up  their  sticks  and 
umbrellas  before  entering  the  picture  galleries,  and 
making  them  pay  for  the  enforced  abandonment  of 
them;  but  I do  not  know  any  poultry  show  committee 
that  would  be  guilty  of  such  an  act  as  this.  A 
necessary  number  of  careful  night  watchmen  must  be 
employed,  and  to  make  them  vigilant  and  on  the  watch, 
they  must  have  rest  by  day.  Some  policemeu,  too, 
should  be  engaged  to  keep  order,  and  routine  among 
the  visitors,  to  keep  a watch  over  the  birds,  to  prevent 
robbery  (if  they  can),  and  to  keep  the  door,  or  doors,  of 
exit. 

In  addition  to  these  subordinates,  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  systematic  clerks  will  be  wanted,  if  the  show 
should  be  large,  to  assist  the  secretary  in  keeping  the 
accounts  straight,  in  every  department, — especially  in 
the  sale  office,  unless  amateurs  should  kindly  offer  their 
services. 

Engaging  the  judges  must  be  a nervous  job  to  all 
committees.  They  can  only  try  to  provide  against  the 
dissatisfaction  almost  sure  to  prevail,  get  who  they  may, 
by  securing,  in  ample  time,  the  services  of  those  they 
think  the  best.  Let  them  by  all  means  arrange  so  that 
the  judges  shall  have  plenty  of  time,  and  plenty  of  light, 
according  to  the  number  of  birds;  let  no  break  occur 
during  the  time,  for  dinner,  luncheon,  or  anything  else, 
unless  the  lengthened  period  make  it  necessary  • but 
nave  really  good  tea  and  coffee  handed  round  from  time 
to  time.  Luncheon,  dinner,  port,  sherry,  cognac,  &c., 
&c.,  are  very  good  after  work. 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  known  by  exhibitors  that 
saeh  pen  of  fowls  must  be  sent  separately  in  a hamper 
to  itself,  and  that  a sale  of  the  birds  includes  the 
hamper. 

The  time  of  the  poultry  shows  tnAv  be  ally  time  treat. 
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when  the  early  chickens  are  fledged,  to  the  beginning 
of  spring.  Shows  for  chickens  only  are  best  in  summer 
and  autumn,  as  their  maturity  then  is  a trial  of  strength 
among  amateurs,  and  the  old  birds  are  at  those  times 
out  of  order,  shabby  in  dress,  and  little  fit  to  make  their 
appearance  in  public.  In  the  winter  shows,  the  old 
birds  come  out  grandly  in  their  new  toilettes,  and  from 
the  beginning  of  February  shows  should  cease  until 
after  the  breeding  season. 

A two  days  show  is  best  for  those  of  medium  size,  and 
most  localities.  The  Birmingham  exhibition,  and  some 
others  of  equal  extent,  are  open  for  four  whole  days. 

In  fairness  to  owners  of  first-class  birds,  all  the  eggs 
which  are  laid  should  be  broken.  Is.B. — It  i3  better  for 
the  owner  even  to  have  his  fine  breed  stolen,  than  to 
have  the  eggs  left  in  the  pen,  thereby  possibly  to  teach 
the  cocks  and  hens  the  almost  incurable  trick  of  egg 
eating. 

The  show  being  over,  the  next  thing  is  to  settle  all 
the  accounts ; and  I will  suppose  that  the  expenditure 
has  been  so  prudently  balanced  with  the  receipts  as  to 
leave  funds  in  hand  to  pay  everything.  The  judges’  fees 
should  be  paid  the  day  their  work  is  done.  The  prize 
money  should  be  ready  for  applicants  on  the  last  day  of 
the  show,  or  sent  to  distant  prize  takers  the  week  after 
it  closes.  Then  all  tradesmen’s  bills  should  be  called  in 
and  paid,  and  the  balance  (if  there  be  one)  passed  to 
credit  account.  Great  economy,  foresight,  and  precision 
in  business  must  unite  to  bring  about  so  satisfactory  a 
winding  up  ; and  this  economy,  foresight,  and  precision 
will  call  for  much  energy,  labour,  forbearance,  prompti- 
tude, and  decision,  but  they  will  be  rewarded  with 
success,  in  place  of  unsatisfied  accounts,  pressing 
creditors,  and  prize  takers,  and  an  astounding  balance 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  account. 

Some  shows  are  so  managed  that  a sub-committee,  as 
a fighting  committee,  might  find  plenty  of  work,  among 
whom  one  might  tackle  discontented  exhibitors  on  the 
part  of  the  over-hurried  judges  ; another  meet  applicants 
for  just  c'aims  of  money  not  forthcoming;  another 
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encounter  the  demands  of  injured  owners  of  lost  or 
mutilated  birds  ; and  so  on. 

I offer  no  apology  for  entering  thus  fully  into  the 
management  of  poultry  shows.  To  the  initiated,  my 
remarks  may  be  only  a twice  told  tale ; but  many  less 
conversant  with  the  arrangement  of  them,  and  anxious 
to  get  up  one  in  a new  locality  in  England,  abroad,  or 
in  the  colonies,  will  find  these  hints  useful.  They  are 
only  suggestive,  and  may  be  altered  to  suit  various 
circumstances  and  different  places. 

A few  leading  rules  may,  however,  be  of  universal 
application.  Do  not  start  without  a fair  certainty  of 
making  the  receipts  tally  with  the  expenditure.  Make 
those  on  whom  success  depends  pay  promptly,  and  pay 
promptly  in  return.  See  that  all  work  well,  and  as  a 
help  in  briuging  about  that  desirable  result,  work  well 
too.  Let  the  good  old  rule,  “ honesty  is  the  best 
policy,”  rule  in  all  the  details. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

JUDGING. 

Since  the  very  commencement  of  poultry  shows  there 
has  been  no  more  vexed  question  connected  with  their 
management  than  appointing  the  judges,  and  no  matter 
which  has  occasioned  more  disputes  than  their  awards. 

One  very  important  point  is,  to  have  judges  enough 
to  judge  the  birds  with  deliberation,  and  quite  by  the 
best  daylight  the  time  of  year  at  which  the  show  is  held 
will  afford.  Judging  by  artificial  light,  be  it  ever  so 
good,  cannot  but  be  full  of  mistakes,  and  involve  a cor- 
responding amount  of  just  dissatisfaction  with  the 
awards.  Nor  is  a hurried  decision  less  objectionable, 
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occasioning,  as  it  often  does,  the  oversight  of  glaring 
faults  and  deceptive  tricks.  A show  of  500  entries 
requires  two  judges,  and  a full  day  should  be  left  free  for 
their  work.  One  judge  will  require  only  the  same  time, 
as  each  of  the  two  must  go  over  every  class;  but  most 
gentlemen  prefer  divided  responsibility. 

There  has  often  been  so  great  an  outcry  against  em- 
ploying dealers  as  judges,  as  to  render  the  question 
almost  a worn-out  subject.  Most  amateurs  in  our  day 
are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  dealers  in  the  birds 
which  they  rear,  and  are  much  more  likely  to  recognize 
those  they  have  sold,  after  watching  them  from  the 
down  to  maturity,  than  persons  who  buy  and  sell  are 
likely  to  know  fowls  that  have  passed  through  their 
hands:  yet  dealers,  in  this  more  extended  sense,  cannot 
all  be  shut  out,  or  where  should  we  find  connoisseurs 
to  adjudicate?  Perhaps  the  most  objectionable  as 
judges  are  amateurs  who  have  sold  their  whole  stock 
of  fowls  of  particular  varieties,  and  then  judge  those 
very  birds  when  owned  by  their  purchasers  en  masse; 
yet  this  has  been  done  in  some  instances.  Men 
have  judged,  too,  in  shows  where  they  were  exhibitors ; 
and  this  is  very  objectionable,  since,  however  cautiously 
they  may  refuse  to  approach  their  own  pens,  getting 
their  colleagues  to  decide  on  the  class,  adversaries  will 
doubt,  and  colleagues  may  be  disposed  to  feel  some 
favour,  and  show  it.  The  awards  of  some  judges,  again, 
seem  very  favourable  towards  peus  owned  by  members 
of  the  committees  that  have  employed  them;  and  this 
is  a matter  in  which  all  parties  cannot  be  too  scrupulous, 
carefully  avoiding  all  reference  to  ownership. 

However  unfounded  suspicious  against  the  judges  may 
often  be,  and  however  unreasonable  complaints  of  the 
awards  often  are,  they  and  the  committee  should  unite 
to  try  and  prevent  them,  in  fairness  alike  to  the  ex- 
hibitors, to  the  show,  and  all  connected  with  it. 

Let  no  carelessness  in  the  regulations,  and  in  attention 
to  having  them  strictly  carried  out,  leave  the  possibility 
of  interference  with  the  judges,  while  they  are  at  theft 
work*  Accidents  of  various  kinds  are  on  record*  which 
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should  be  guarded  against.  Owners  of  some  of  the  pens 
may  be  appointed  to  wait  on  the  judges:  when  the 
exhibition  room  seems  left  to  the  judges  only,  some  stray 
exhibitor  may  emerge  from  an  unsuspected  recess  to 
interrupt;  owners’  servants  may  thrust  their  way  in 
when  the  committee-men  in  charge  think  the  exhibition 
entirely  given  up  to  the  judges.  Mischief-makers  are 
sufficiently  plentiful  in  the  world  to  make  accidents  of 
this  kind,  although  perhaps  arising  from  no  wish  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  or  judges  to  sanction  unfairness, 
very  injurious  to  a show;  and  all  of  similar  character 
should  be  guarded  against. 

A good  trusty  weighing  machine  must  be  provided  for 
the  judges ; each  must  have  a catalogue  with  the  numbers 
only,  and  plain  paper  for  remarks ; and  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  handing  round  coffee,  or  some  re- 
freshment of  the  kind, — for  handling  a lot  of  unwilling 
fowls,  many  not  wishing  to  be  weighed,  and  necessarily 
talking,  while  all  the  dust  thus  set  afloat  fills  the  air,  is 
a fatiguing  and  sore-throat  giving  occupation,  render- 
ing a little  good  coffee,  or  similar  restorative,  almost 
necessary. 

Let  the  fowls  be  ready  some  time  before  the  hour 
fixed  for  the  judges  to  begin,  so  that  they  may  all  have 
been  supplied  with  water,  the  pens  cleaned,  and  the 
floor  of  the  exhibition  room  swept  aud  cleared  of  the 
dust  and  litter  left  after  penning.  Then  clear  the  exhi 
bition  of  all  interlopers,  whether  they  be  exhibitors’ 
men,  people  employed  in  the  show,  or  strangers,  gentlo 
or  simple  ; let  two  good  efficient  men  wait  on  the  judges 
to  take  out  birds  and  weigh  them  when  they  wish  it ; 
and  let  one  committee-man  be  in  attendance,  not  near 
the  judges,  but  near  the  door  of  the  exhibition,  within 
call  tor  any  emergency. 

The  plan  of  open  judging,  i.e.,  of  judging  with  the 
company  present,  has  sometimes  been  practised  of  late. 
Some  judges  may  be  self-possessed  and  clever  enough  to 
do  this:  I can  only  say  I could  not,  and  I have  been 
reckoned  a pretty  fair  judge  of  a good  bird,  in  some 
kiuds. 
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If  an  extensive  show  has  to  be  judged,  an  ample 
number  of  judges  should  be  appointed,  and  no  doubt 
the  best  plan  for  them  to  follow  to  get  through  the  work 
with  satisfaction  to  themselves,  the  committee,  and  the 
owners  of  the  birds,  is  to  divide  into  twos.  Each  party 
-iif  two  may  take  a certain  number  of  classes  agreed  on, 
and,  in  case  of  difference  of  opinion,  call  in  one  from 
another  subdivision  to  act  as  umpire.  In  fairness  to  all 
the  divisions,  an  allotment  of  classes  should  be  exact, 
and  should  be  made  known,  each  man  taking  the  credit 
or  discredit  of  his  own  awards. 

I believe  the  plan  of  going  to  work,  often  followed,  is 
for  each  judge  to  go  round  alone,  and  mark  on  his  own 
catalogue  the  pens  which  he  considers  worthy  of  prizes 
and  commendations.  If,  after  this  round,  the  colleagues 
find  that  they  have  marked  the  same  chief  prizes,  all  is 
plain  sailing  ; if  not,  discussion,  handling,  and  in  some 
instances  the  scales,  must  settle  the  various  questions 
that  arise. 

When  all  the  awards  are  decided,  whether  they  be  of 
the  whole  show,  if  it  be  one  of  medium  size,  or  of  a 
portion  of  one,  if  it  be  a large  show  subdivided,  they 
are  handed  over  to  the  secretary,  who  will  be  in  atten- 
dance to  have  the  names  attached  to  the  numbers  given 
in,  and  to  pass  the  prize  list  into  thehands  of  the  printer, 
or  printing  sub-committee,  to  have  it  printed  off  in  time 
for  the  opening  of  the  show. 

Some  judges  think  it  best  to  go  to  an  inn  before 
judging,  in  preference  to  accepting  hospitality  from  any 
of  the  committee : afterwards  all  feel  at  liberty  to  do  as 
they  please. 

There  is  frequently  a great  outcry  against  the  awards 
of  the  judges — few  shows  escape,  few  judges  escape — 
and  violent  accusations  of  unfairness  and  want  of  know- 
ledge are  often  plentiful.  I have  watched  this  rnattei 
with  great  interest  for  many  years,  and  observation  has 
brought  me  to  the  conclusion  that  violent  attacks  on  the 
judges  are  often  slanderous  and  uncalled  for. 

Overhauling  several  hundred  heads  of  poultry,  with 
the  necessity  of  finding  out  their  merits,  and  detecting 
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their  imperfections,  is  a task  sufficiently  arduous  to 
render  some  oversights  very  possible,  and  not  very  sur- 
prising ; but  it  is  not  therefore  just  to  attribute  all  over- 
sights to  wilful  misjudging,  nor  to  conclude  that  because 
men  make  a mistake  in  one  instance  they  will  inten- 
tionally do  so  in  most.  So  many,  however,  are  ready 
and  willing  to  accuse  as  positive  dishonesty  every  over- 
sight, mistake,  or  even  variation  of  opinion,  that  it 
behoves  judges  and  committees  to  leave  no  room  for 
accusation,  but  so  to  manage  all  details  appertaining 
to  their  arrangements  with  each  other,  and  the  carrying 
out  of  their  work,  that  even  the  tongue  of  scandal  can 
scarcely  find  scope  for  tattling. 

I believe  the  judges’  fees  are  generally  three  or  five 
guineas  each,  and  travelling  expenses,  but  some  amateurs 
are  good-natured,  especially  to  young  shows,  in  acting 
without  fee,  only  having  travelling  charges  paid. 


CHAPTEE  V 

EXHIBITING. 

Great  is  the  state  of  excitement  in  which  the  amateur 
finds  himself  when  the  idea  of  exhibiting  at  the  shows 
first  occurs  to  his  imagination.  How  many  pens  can 
he  make  up  to  send  ? is  the  question  which  immediately 
presents  itself;  and  how  many  prizes  may  he  take  ? is 
the  bright  vision  that  follows.  Then,  if  he  has  no  one 
to  give  good  advice,  or  if  he  be  too  much  engrossed 
with  flattering  anticipations  to  follow  sober  counsel,  he 
enters,  for  some  approaching  show,  as  many  pens  as  he 
thinks  he  can  select,  looking  at  the  merits  of  his  stock 
with  an  inexperienced  owner’s  favouring  eye;  sends  off 
the  birds  when  the  time  arrives,  and  wins  nothing. 
Many  amateurs  have  failed  from  trying  for  too  much  ; it 
is  the  beginner’s  fault.  Perhaps  two  or  three  pens  are 
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sent,  whereas,  if  merits  giving  the  best  chance  of  success 
were  concentrated  in  the  formation  of  one  really  good 
pen,  that  one  might  be  a winner. 

The  appliances  at  command  may  be  enough  to  favour 
the  rearing  a few  first-rate  chickens,  while  an  attempt 
at  more  than  that  will  probably  only  end  in  failure. 

Let  the  beginner  at  exhibiting  concentrate  his  efforts 
on  one  first-rate  pen,  and  let  him  take  care  that  no 
temptation  to  breed  a few  more  chickens  shall  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  this  being  really  first-rate.  If  chickens 
have  any  drawback,  from  the  shell  upward,  there  is  little 
chance  of  a prize  for  them.  Prize  chickens  should  have 
every  advantage  of  first-rate  stock  birds  as  parents,  a 
steady  sitter  to  hatch  them,  a good  mother  hen  to  rear 
them,  with  not  too  large  a brood  to  share  her  care,  no 
injurious  pampering  with  heat  or  food,  no  pinching  from 
cold,  no  shortness  of  food,  no  negligent  feeding,  no 
exposure  to  chilly  damp  or  wet.  To  give  good  promise, 
they  should  always  be  happy,  contented,  brisk,  lively, 
spirited,  with  good  healthy  appetites,  and  no  craving 
for  delicacies.  Such  chickens  may  have  good  plain  food, 
given  often,  in  small  quantities  ; "delicacies  they  will  get 
for  themselves  in  the  shape  of  grubs,  flies,  and  “ such 
small  deer.” 

When  I see  chickens  ever  utter  a discontented  or 
questionable  cheeping,  in  place  of  a merry  twitter,  or 
see  them  show  the  least  droop  in  gait,  the  head  dropped 
into  the  neck,  the  wing  a little  drooping,  or  see  them 
picking  daintily  over  their  food,  instead  of  going  to 
work  upon  it  industriously,  as  if  eating  were,  as  it  is, 
the  real  business  of  their  lives,  I decide  that  those  are 
not  for  taking  prizes,  however  constantly  they  may  be 
tended,  or  however  well  housed  and  cared  for. 

Poultry  is  now  brought  to  such  perfection  that  fowls 
must  be  almost  faultless  to  stand  a good  chance  of 
taking  a prize.  The  chickens  must  not  only  be  good  in 
the  points  appertaining  to  their  breed,  but  they  must  be 
in  first-rate  condition,  and  faultlessly  healthy.  The  eggs 
to  produce  them  must  be  set  in  a warm  moist  place  ; for 
any  check  or  chill  to  the  eggs  will  interfere  with  the 
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strength  of  the  chickens.  If  they  are  wanted  for  the 
summer  chicken  shows  they  should  be  hatched  during 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  and,  as  the  nights  are 
then  long  and  cold,  they  should  be  fed  after  dark  by  the 
aid  of  a lantern  or  candle : say  at  ten  o’clock  at  night, 
as  mentioned  in  a former  chapter.  These  early  chickens 
will  be  found  quite  ready  for  “ their  bit  in  bed.”  They 
must  have  a little  meat  to  make  up  for  the  absence  ot 
animal  food  which  they  find  for  themselves  some  months 
later.  They  must  be  carefully  preserved  from  any  draw- 
back of  illness  or  neglect,  for  that  would  be  fatal.  The 
brood  should  be  so  small  in  number,  and  the  chickens 
consequently  have  so  much  room  under  the  hen,  that 
all  may  be  covered  at  night,  until  they  are  in  their 
feathers.  As  thus  early  they  get  nothing  for  themselves, 
they  should  he  fed  every  hour  or  so,  giving  little  food  at 
a time;  and  let  the  old  hen  eat  her  fill  too,  for  a poor  hen 
will  seldom  rear  fine  chicks,  and  a hungry  hen  will  be  a 
greedy  mother,  always,  quite  naturally,  seeking  to  fill 
her  own  crop  instead  of  feeding  her  little  ones. 

Chickens  hatched  later  in  the  year  require  less  care, 
and  may  be  left  more  to  nature.  By  winter  the  May 
broods  can  often  compete  with  those  of  the  eailier 
months,  but  early  broods  are  necessary  for  early  shows, 
as  then  age  often  turns  the  scale,  and  even  a few  days 
difference  tells. 

Prom  the  time  the  youngsters  are  turned  oft  by  the 
mothers,  to  that  of  the  show,  they  must  be  kept  in  first- 
rate  condition,  by  regular  plentiful  feeding,  by  careful 
avoidance  of  pampering,  arid  by  a good  range  for  the 
broods.  To  give  fair  scope  for  improvement,  each  month  s 
chickens  should  be  brought  up,  as  far  as  practicable, 
with  the  mothers’  pens  so  near  together,  that  the 
chickens  may  mix;  but  so  far  apart,  and  so  out  of  sight 
of  each  other,  that  the  little  ones  may  not  ruu  the  risk 
of  being  pecked  by  going  to  the  wrong  mothers. 
Chickens  mixing  like  this  will  be  sufficiently  friendly 
too-ether  to  be  put  off  in  the  same  run,  one  mouth’s 
chickens  all  together,  without  danger  of  injurious  dis- 
agreement. Then  the  better  run  they  can  have,  and  the 
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better  plain  and  unwasteful  feeding  they  can  have,  the 
faster  they  will  come  forward. 

A few  weeks  after  they  get  into  their  feathers,  those 
likely  to  turn  out  good  enough  to  take  prizes  will  show 
themselves.  They  may  be  separated  from  the  others,  and 
have  the  best  accommodation  at  command  given  to  them, 
I.*.,  that  with  the  best  range,  and  the  airiest  house, 
plenty  of  plain  food,  but  not  enough  to  surfeit,  and 
safety  from  molestation.  Molestation  from  mature 
fowls,  or  older  or  tyrannical  chickens,  will  spoil  the  best- 
prize  chickens  ever  hatched. 

Within  a few  weeks  of  the  time  of  the  show,  pick  out 
the  pens  you  may  wish  to  send,  and  if,  after  all  the 
trouble  you  have  taken,  you  yet  cannot  find  three  birds 
tree  enough  from  faults  to  have  a fair  chance  of  winning, 
but  that  you  have  a first-rate  cock,  and  if  there  are 
single  cock  classes  in  the  show  you  have  fixed  on,  show 
him  alone.  Get  a prize  on  first  showing,  if  possible.  If 
there  are  no  single  cock  classes,  do  your  verv  best  to 
make  up  the  nicest  looking  pen  you  can ; get  the  birds 
to  show  well  by  accustoming  them  to  be  penned  for  an 
hour  or  two  at  meal  time  every  day,  and  mind  that  thev 
are  thoroughly  friendly  with  each  other.  Manv  good 
birds,  at  home  in  their  yard,  have  lost  at  a show  by  the 
miserable  look  they  put  on  when  penned  for  the  first 
time,  or  by  the  quarrelsome  dispositions  they  then 
display.  To  save  mischance  from  this  cause  get  them  a 
little  accustomed  to  confinement  in  good  time,  and  quite 
friendly  together.  If  they  can  be  kept  for  a time  in  a 
yard  by  the  house  where  crumbs  and  scraps  from  the 
table  are  thrown  out,  and  where  they  can  have  notice 
from  children  and  other  members  of  the  family,  the 
familiar  tameness  they  will  acquire  will  tell  well  iii  their 
looks  in  the  exhibition  pen,  where  the  scared  look  of  a 
wild  fowl,  or  the  self-possessed,  quiet  demeanour  of  a 
tame  one,  makes  a great  difference. 

In  getting  the  old  fowls  ready  for  exhibition  by  a 
fixed  time,  the  shabby  state  of  the  plumage  is  often  the 
impediment.  The  moulting  time  is  about  as  uncertain 
as  the  weather,  but  when  it  once  begins,  good  feeding 
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and  warm  bousing  help  it  forward  quickly.  By  the 
time  of  the  Birmingham  show  the  old  birds  are  often 
in  first-rate  order.  I do  not  generally  recommend 
stimulants  for  the  young,  but  old  birds  may  benefit 
by  a little  toast  and  ale,  to  help  the  growth  ol  the 

feathers.  . 

When  fine,  apparently  faultless  fowls,  m good  con- 
dition, are  ready  for  a show,  apparent  trifles  may  yet 
prevent  success.  Before  the  time,  if  it  is  found  impossible 
to  get  all  that  are  to  go  in  one  pen  thoroughly  familiar 
with  each  other,  it  will  be  better,  even  at  the  last,  to 
forbear  sending.  Some  fowls  are  so  tyrannical  in  tempi  1 
that  no  companion  can  be  happy,  or  even  safe,  m imme- 
diate proximity.  I have  had  a hen  sent  home  from  a 
show  with  her  legs  tied,  by  order  of  the  secretary, 
as  a necessary  measure  to  save  the  life  of  her  com- 
panion ; yet  the  companion  was  her  own  daughter, 
and  had  been  with  her  all  her  life,  in  a yard  of  no  great 
extent. 

All  tamperiug  with  the  fowls,  and  excessive  manipu- 
lation of  the  plumage,  to  prepare  it  for  the  show,  is 
scarcely  fair,  and  so  should  be  carefully  avoided.  _ In 
addition  to  the  dishonesty,  the  dread  of  disgrace  might 
be  a bar  to  all  tricks  and  deceptions,  and  whenever  such 
are  discovered  the  more  they  can  be  punished  and  ex- 
posed, the  better  for  the  fancy.  I would  have  all  such 
made  known  in  print  in  the  prize-list.  _ 

Cleaning  fowls  well  is  pretty  nearly  the  only  fair  pre- 
paration of  them.  No  soap  should  be  used  to  tliA 
plumage  of  white  fowls ; it  is  likely  to  turn  it  yellow. 
Wash°the  fowls,  if  they  are  dirty,  in  liquor-ammonia 
and  water,  rince  the  feathers  clear  from  it  in  blue  water, 
and  dry  them  with  soft  cloths,  taking  great  care  not  to 
ruffle  or  break  the  plumage  ; then  let  them  bask  before 
a good  fire  until  they  are  dry.  If  the  weather  be  per- 
fectly dry,  warm,  and  sunshiny,  they  may  walk  on  grass 
until  dry ; but  care  must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  give 
their  watchers  the  slip,  and  steal  a damp  dry  bath  in 
cinder  ashes,  or  even  in  the  dust  of  a dry  bank,  good  as 
that  would  be  under  common  circumstances.  If  tho 
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plumage  be  so  clean  and  fresh  as  to  need  no  washing,  or 
other  preparation,  so  much  the  better. 

The  combs  should  be  washed,  and  slightly  oiled,  with 
great  care  not  to  grease  the  feathers  on  the  head,  or 
elsewhere.  The  crests  of  Polish  fowls  should  be  cleaned 
and  put  in  order.  After  the  new  feathers  grow  in 
Polish  crests,  they  often  show  a little  sluggishness  in 
getting  free  of  the  pipe  which  at  first  envelops  them. 
When  this  is  the  case  each  feather  should  be  freed  with 
gentle  manipulation,  and  with  great  care  not  to  injure 
the  delicate  young  feathers.  If  c-orabs  or  crests  are 
faulty,  my  advice  is,  so  let  them  remain.  Far  better  fail 
co  gain  a prize  than  get  one  unfairly. 

The  feeling  with  which  a man  takes  a prize  for  birds 
with  combs  from  which  escrescences  have  been  dexte- 
rously clipped,  Polish  crests  unfairly  set  in  order, 
plumage  clipped  and  trimmed,  tails  pulled,  legs  or  beaks 
coloured,  white  frees  created  artificially,  aud  ages  lyingly 
misrepresented,  may  be  pitied  rather  than  envied  by 
any  honest  exhibitor.  Those  who  win  by  such  tricks 
would  do  well  to  weigh  their  responsibility  by  consider- 
ing how  this  thing  spreads.  Children  and  servants 
practise  what  their  parents  and  masters  do,  and  those 
who  see  dishonest  tricks  thought  little  of,  think  little  of 
them  too;  and  so  the  thing  spreads  even  faster  than 
does  the  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  cheating 
exhibitor. 

If  stimulating  food  be  given  to  brighten  plumage, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  overdo  it. 

There  are  some  faults,  having  which, fowls  have  scarcely 
a chance  of  winning  prizes.  Some  of  these  are,  in  ail 
fowls,  want  of  condition,  soft  flabby  texture  of  flesh, 
dull  limp  plumage,  drooping  gait,  heavy  eye,  an  untidy 
dirty  appearance,  and  the  presence  of  disease  in  any 
form.  For  show  fowls  it  is  all  important  that  they 
should  be  in  first-rate  condition. 

Dorkings  must  be  large  aud  weighty.  Without 
weight,  five  toes  on  each  foot,  and  good  matching,  they 
cannot  win. 

Spanish  with  falling  combs  (in  the  cocks),  coloured 
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feathers,  or  red  in  the  faces,  had  better  not  be  shown, 
for  they  will  get  neither  prizes  nor  purchasers.  Tam- 
pering' with  the  combs  or  faces  is,  and  should  be, 
destructive  to  the  hopes  of  the  exhibitor. 

It  is  useless  to  send  Cochins  to  a show  unless  the 
legs  are  well  feathered,  the  combs  single  and  delicate, 
the  fluff  abundant,  and  the  size  and  weight  good. 

Malays  must  be  tall,  crisp  in  plumage,  snake-like  in 
the  head,  characteristic  in  comb,  and  upright  iu  gait. 

All  the  Iiamburghs,  being  birds  of  feather,  must  be 
exact  in  the  marking.  They  must  have  rose  combs, 
moderate  in  size,  and  well  piked. 

All  the  Polish  fowds  must  be  large  in  crest,  and  good 
in  feather. 

The  Game  fowls  must  be  true  to  their  respective 
classes,  and  must  be  in  first-rate  condition.  Condition 
is  the  very  life  of  a Game  fowl. 

Bantams  must  be  small,  as  well  as  true  in  their 
respective  points.  They  must  be  true  in  feather,  and 
being  especially  fancy  fowls,  they  should  be  very  exact 
in  all  points. 

With  Ducks,  Geese,  and  most  Turkeys,  size  is  a 
grand  poiut,  provided  the  pens  are  well  matched  ; but 
bills,  &c.,  must  not  be  faulty. 

In  another  portion  of  the  work  I shall  speak  of  the 
points  of  fowls  more  particularly.  In  these  few  re- 
marks I only  glance  at  some  which  are  so  imperative 
that  in  their  absence  birds  cannot  win,  in  anxiety  to 
guard  young  and  inexperienced  exhibitors  against  sliow- 
ing  without  even  a distant  chance  of  success,  or  the 
smallest  likelihood  of  covering  disappointment  by  find- 
ing purchasers  at  remunerative  prices. 

The  best  kind  of  basket  in  which  to  send  fowls  to 
a show,  or  in  which  to  pack  them  for  a journey,  is  a cir- 
cular hamper,  high  enough  for  them  to  stand  without 
rubbing  their  tails  against  the  cover:  a canvas  covet 
sewn  over  the  top  is  better  than  a lid  of  basket  work, 
and  the  basket  should  be  round  rather  than  square,  as 
less  likely  to  get  the  tails  injured. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

SELLING  AND  BUYING. 

In  these  poultry  loving  days  of  ours  most  amateurs  sell 
their  surplus  stock,  tf  they  can.  If  they  cannot,  the 
reason  probably  is,  either  that  the  stock  i3  not  good 
enough  to  find  purchasers,  or  that  they  do  not  go  the 
right  way  to  work  in  making  their  wishes  known. 

When  fowls  are  bred  as  carefully  as  they  are  now,  it 
is  useless  to  offer  indifferent  specimens  for  sale,  as  fancy 
stock.  The  value  of  all  which  are  not  true  to  the  points 
of  good  kinds,  is  only  that  of  fowls  for  the  table,  and 
most  likely  not  that,  for  chickens  to  command  a fair 
price  as  table  fowls  must  be  bred  aud  reared  with  refe- 
rence to  the  properties  necessary  in  good  eating  fowls, 
and  these  are  properties  which  the  rejectamenta  of  the 
careless  or  ignorant  amateur  seldom  possess.  If,  there- 
fore, the  fowls  in  hand  are  found  inferior  in  quality,  the 
best  plan  is  to  get  rid  of  them  as  expeditiously  as  possi- 
ble, supply  their  place  with  a few  good  fowls  as  breeding 
stock,  and  commence  de  novo.  This  retrograde  road  is 
the  one  which  most  successful  amateurs  have  travelled, 
1 among  many  others.  I do  not  consider  a large  outlay 
in  stock  advisable,  even  in  cases  where  profit  is  a matter 
of  importance  to  the  amateur.  It  is  better  to  buy  a 
very  few  really  first-class  birds,  sprung  from  good  stock, 
at  as  moderate  a price  as  they  can  be  bought  for,  then, 
set  all  the  eggs,  and  afterwards  introduce  crosses  by 
occasional  judicious  purchases  of  good  birds,  aud  re- 
liable eggs.  When  once  a stock  is  established,  there  is 
something  good  to  offer,  and  a good  thing  is  pretty 
sure  to  command  purchasers,  and  a fair  price. 

When  there  are  really  good  fowls,  and  eggs  ready  to 
ffer,  the  next  consideration  is  how  to  find  purchasers, 
dvertising  is  good,  if  the  spare  stock  is  meritorious 
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enough  to  command  a profit  on  outlay  and  labour,  com- 
mensurate with  the  cost  of  the  advertisements ; but  I 
believe  all  advertisers  agree  that  several  insertions  are 
necessary  for  it  to  succeed.  To  make  the  two  ends  of 
saving  expense  and  valuable  return  meet,  the  advertise- 
ments should  be  as  concise,  and  yet  as  fully  descriptive, 
as  possible. 

The  shows  are  valuable  aids  to  sellers.  If  good  birds 
are  sent,  with  fairly  remunerative,  not  exorbitant,  prices 
attached,  they  are  very  likely  to  find  buyers.  If  a pen 
gets  a prize,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  sell  at  a good  price,  and 
also  to  promote  the  sale  of  other  pens  belonging  to  the 
same  owner.  To  enable  an  owner  to  sell  advantageously 
at  the  shows  he  must  put  a moderate  price  on  his  birds, 
and  send  them  to  the  show  in  first-rate  condition,  clean 
and  nice  looking. 

Advertising  and  showing  are  the  chief  steps  that 
beginners  can  take  towards  finding  purchasers  for 
their  fowls.  As  time  goes  on,  a good  stock,  well  man- 
aged, will  get  itself  a character  that  will  seldom  leave  a 
moderate  surplus  without  customers,  provided  all  sales 
are  conducted  with  exact  and  scrupulous  honesty  and 
integrity. 

To  do  well  in  the  selling  way,  and  to  carry  on  a demand 
into  the  time  to  come,  the  owner  must  have  a good 
character  as  well  as  his  fowls.  Unhappily  for  the  poultry 
fancy,  and  the  pleasure  arisiug  from  it,  all  amateurs  and 
sellers  are  not  alike.  Whereas  many  would  scorn  to 
misrepresent  or  give  too  good  an  account  ot  the  proper- 
ties of  the  birds  they  offer,  and  would  fairly,  truthfully, 
and  honestly  name  the  defects,  as  well  as  the  merits  of 
the  fowls  for  sale,  others  will  not  only  leave  defects 
unmentioned,  but  will  very  cleverly  cover  them  with 
tricks,  and  leave  futurity  and  the  next  moult  to 
make  them  known,  long  after  the  purchaser’s  money 
is  secured.  The  sale  of  fowls  would  be  satisfactory 
to  buyers,  and  to  sellers  too  in  the  character  it  would 
establish  for  them,  if  all  birds  offered  for  sale  were 
fairly  described,  without  reservation  or  misrepresenta- 
tion; and  dissatisfaction  with  purchases  would  be  less 
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common  than  it  is,  if  full  particulars  were  asked  and 
given  before-hand. 

Those  who  have  devoted  much  attention  to  poultry, 
are  often  asked  to  give  advice  about  buying, — whether  to 
go  to  a dealer,  to  buy  at  an  auction,  to  apply  to  an 
amateur,  or  to  claim  a pen  at  a show. 

Those  who  buy  of  a dealer,  should  take  care  to  go  to 
one  of  standing,  whose  reliable  high  character  may  be  a 
guarantee  of  fair  dealing.  Better  apply  to  sucli  person, 
and  pay  a good  price  for  a good  thing,  than  purchase 
knowledge  by  getting  fowls  at  a low  price,  which  are 
worth  nothing. 

Some  years  back,  amateurs  used  to  send  their  best 
surplus  stock  to  be  sold  by  auction,  but,  latterly,  auctions 
appear  to  have  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  persons  seem 
to  send  to  them  many  fowls  of  which,  for  some  good 
reason,  they  do  not  think  well  enough  to  offer  them  to 
private  applicants.  It  is  better  not  to  buy  with  a chance 
of  bringing  disease  or  other  evils  amongst  a healthy 
prosperous  stock,  for  which  reason  I should  never 
advise  buying  at  an  auction. 

Perhaps  it  is  as  good  a plan  as  any  to  apply  to 
some  amateur  of  established  character,  giving  full  par- 
ticulars of  what  is  required,  asking  full  particulars  in 
return,  and  price.  Such  application  should  be  made  in 
good  time,  while  there  is  yet  a sufficient  stock  among 
which  to  make  selection. 

Buying  at  shows  has  some  disadvantages.  It  is 
generally  necessary  to  buy  three  fowls,  and  they,  pro- 
bably, brother  and  sisters,  and  so  unlit  to  mate  with 
each  other.  We  take  what  we  see,  with  no  dependence 
on  anyone.  Consequently,  we  have  nothing  on  which  to 
rely  but  our  own  cursory  observation,  and  whatevei 
faults  we  may  find  in  the  birds  afterwards,  we  must  put 
up  with.  They  come  home,  too,  from  the  trial  of 
confinement  at  the  exhibition,  possibly  weakened  from 
it,  or  roupy,  past  ever  attaining  the  position  of  first-rate 
fowls.  It  they  are  good  the  price  is  generally  high,  and 
if  they  are  cheap  they  are  often  inferior. 

The  purchase  of  eggs  for  setting,  from  amateurs  or 
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dealers  who  may  be  depended  on,  is  a cheap  way  of 
getting  good  stock.  It  requires  little  outlay  of  money, 
but  oidy° care  and  time,  with  the  pleasure  of  the  pursuit, 
as  well  as  the  chickens  for  compensation.  Many 
amateurs  sell  eggs  from  first-rate  fowls,  very  new,  and 
carefully  packed  (all  important  points),  at  from  Is.  to  2s. 
each.  Some  few  will  charge  as  high  for  eggs  which  are 
difficult  to  hatch,  or  which  produce  poor  chickens  (if 
thev  hatch  at  all),  from  staleness,  or  disclose  little  ones 
of  different  or  half-bred  kinds.  Such  mischances  must, 
of  course,  be  guarded  against,  by  buying  only  where 
integrity  may  be  depended  on. 

The  day  is  gone  for  £100,  or  even  for  £40  birds, 
and  first-rate  fowls  may  now  be  bought  for  from  15s. 
to  £2  each  ; no  more  than  a fair  price  when  we  como 
to  consider  the  pains  which  breeders  take  to  get  up 
choice  stocks  of  fowls,  the  care  that  must  be  bestowed 
on  them  to  secure  purity  of  breed  and  vigorous  stock, 
and  the  scrupulous -attention  necessary  in  transferring 
fowls  or  eggs  to  the  hands  of  purchasers  in  such  a 
manner  that  every  transaction  shall  be  satisfactory  alike 
to  buyer  and  seller. 

After  the  buying  and  selling,  the  next  thing  will  be  to 
get  the  purchases  home,  generally  by  means  of  a railway 
journey;  and  this  leads  me  to  a subject  often  provocative 
of  violent  complaints  in  print,  and  iu  private.  The 
railways  are  often  accused  of  vexatious  delays  on  the 
journey,  and  ill-usage  of  the  fowls  in  transit.  Now,  aie 
the  railway  managers  and  their  officials  alone  to  blame 
in  this  matter  ? Do  those  who  send  live  birds  by  rail- 
way take  pains  to  make  the  troublesome  transit  of  them 
as  little  burdensome  to  the  railway  people  as  may  bet' 
There  is  less  unfairness  in  expecting  them  to  convey  live 
stock  with  care  and  promptitude,  if  we  do  our  part  of 
the  work,  so  as  to  make  it  as  easy  to  them  as  possible. 

First,  we  ought  not  to  burden  the  railways  with  the 
care  of  live  stock  many  hours  longer  than  necessary;  and 
to  prevent  this  it  is  advisable  to  look  to  the  time  table, 
or  railway  guide,  ascertain  the  best  train  for  our  purpose^ 
and  send  off  the  hamper  or  hampers  in  ample  time  lor  it. 
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but  not  a great  number  of  hours  before  the  time.  In 
the  second  place,  let  every  hamper  have  a large  and 
legible  direction,  with  a notice  to  porters  of  what  it 
contains,  and  the  care  and  dispatch  necessary  for  its 
safety,  the  date  and  direction  being  very  large  and 
plainly  written.  If  attention  to  these  particulars  were 
duly  observed  by  all  who  send  live  birds  bv  rail,  whether 
owners  or  committees  of  shows,  I think  complaint 
would  be  fairer  and  by  far  fewer  than  they  are. 

While  buying  and  selling  go  on,  we  shall  have  com- 
plaints of  deception  ; and  while  transmitting  by  rad 
lasts,  we  shall  hear  of  negligence  and  delays ; but  each 
one  may  do  much  to  prevent  their  occurring  to  himself, 
or  those  he  has  dealings  with,  by  punctuality,  precision, 
and  exactness,  in  all  his  arrangements. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

GETTING  UP  A SMALL  POULTRY  SHOW. 

All  things  cannot  have  great  beginnings,  and  many 
well-established  first-class  shows  have  sprung  from 
small  commencements. 

A.  gentleman,  whom,  to  distinguish  from  his  fellows, 
we  may  as  well  call  Mr.  Black,  as  any  other  name, 
removed  from  a popular  town,  where  half  the  genteel 
inhabitants  were  his  friends,  and  where  more  than  half 
his  friends  were  poultry  amateurs,  to  a small,  not  very 
energetic  place,  just  attacked  with  what  the  most  quiet 
of  the  natives  called  the  poultry  mania,  and  the  more 
’’uitiated  the  poultry  fancy. 

Some  looming  fantasy  of  the  possibility  of  imitating 
neighbouring  towns  in  an  endeavour  to  get  up  a poultry 
exhibition,  made  the  news  of  Mr.  Black’s  arrival  in  the 
ulace,  with  sundry  vans  of  goods,  three  hen-houses  trans- 
planted bodily^,  and  numerous  hampers  of  cackling  crow- 
ing specimens  of  the  choicest  fowls  to  be  got  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Ireland,  or  America,  most  welcome  to 
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the  energetic  amateurs  of  Blankton;  and  lie  was  scarcely 
settled  in  bis  new  abode  when,  to  the  dismay  of  bis  wife, 
the  delight  of  bis  daughters,  and  the  surprise  of  bis  one 
son,  the  as  yet  unarranged  sitting-room  was  assailed  by 
stranger  visitors  to  canvass  bis  assistance,  and  solicit  bis 
advice  respecting  the  getting  up  of  a poultry  exhibition 
even  in  their  little  borough  of  Blankton.  On  inquiry 
into  the  resources  at  command,  be  found  at  'present  the 
funds  were  at  0,  a committee  difficult  to  interest,  a 
secretary  uot  to  be  found,  and  a building  for  the  show 
not  in  existence,  to  the  best  of  the  knowledge  even 
of  the  most  sanguine.  This  seemed  an  unpromising 
state  of  things,  but  our  friend  was  too  energetic  an 
amateur  to  show  discouragement,  or  to  allow  the  idea 
of  a promising  (in  the  future)  young  poultry  society  tc 
drop  to  the  ground. 

It  was  a party  of  four  that  caught  Mrs.  Black  in  her 
morning  gown  forwarding  domestic  arrangements  in  the 
as  yet  uncarpeted  room.  The  Rev.  J.  J.  was  sanguine  ; 
they  could  not  expect  the  infant  society  to  be  other 
than  local  in  its  character  at  first,  but  he  had  reckoned 
up  the  amateurs  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  considered 
that  they  might  count  on  100  entries,  at  the  very  least ; 
and  he  made  sure  that  eight  of  the  most  energetic 
among  the  owners  of  these  pens  would  act  as  committee- 
men if  duly  canvassed  and  a little  urged.  They  four 
would  guarantee  £5  each  towards  loss,  in  case  the  show 
should  not  prove  self-supporting,  which  was  n.  finale  too 
unfavourable  to  be  anticipated ; and  they  trusted  they 
might  also  depend  on  their  valuable  new  ally,  acquaint- 
ance with  whom,  together  with  his  amiable  lady,  they 
now  had  the  pleasure  of  commencing.  Mrs.  Black 
scarcely  felt  so  amiable  as  she  thought  she  ought  toward 
such  cordial  neighbours,  and  the  rector  among  them  too, 
so  made  the  amende  honorable  by  drawing  in  her  chair 
to  join  the  consultation. 

Mr.  Sanders,  a brewer  and  a man  of  business,  was 
rather  desponding,  for  he  held  a note-book  in  his  hand, 
wherein  he  had  dotted  down  what  he  considered  the 
cost  likely  to  be. 
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“ If  we  have  pens  of  the  cheapest  wood,”  he  said, 
referring  to  his  note-book  from  time  to  time,  “ a hun- 
dred can  scarcely  cost  so  little  as  4s.  each,  including 
work,  timber,  drinking-pans,  and  a platform  on  which  to 
stand  them,  £20.  The  hire  and  carriage  of  a good 
tent  would  be  several  pounds  more  ; printing,  stationery, 
and  postage  stamps,  £5  more.  Then,  a sufficient  number 
of  men  would  have  to  be  hired  at  not  Jess  than  10s. 
each,  since  receiving  and  unpacking  the  hampers,  two 
days  for  judging,  and  for  the  show,  and  there-packing, 
could  not  involve  less  than  four  days’  work  in  all,  and 
hard  work  too.  There  must  be  men  to  feed,  to  keep  the 
doors,  and  take  the  money,  and  to  see  to  safety  and 
cleanliness.  The  judges’  fees  form  a high  item.  I sup- 
pose a secretary  must  be  paid,  and  there  would  be 
besides ” 

“ Oh,  dear!”  said  the  rector;  “our  £25  and  all  else 
we  could  get  would  soon  come  to  an  end.” 

“ There  would  be  other  expenses,  sure  enough,”  said 
a Mr.  White,  speaking  for  the  first  time,  “and  all  this 
without  a penny  for  the  prizes  ! ” 

“ All  you  have  put  down  must  certainly  be  done,” 
observed’  Mr.  Black  ; “but  let  us  revise  the  items.  In 
the  first  place,  how  much  of  all  that  has  to  be  done  can 
we  do  with  our  own  hands,  and  so  avoid  outlay  and  cost 
of  hiring  ? ” 

“ Would  you  gentlemen,  and  the  other  members  of' 
the  committee  you  have  in  view,”  inquired  Mrs.  Black, 
“ be  willing  to  ’handle  the  birds  ? Can  you  positively 
ivorlc  to  set  the  show  going  this  first  year  of  its  exis- 
tence '?  ” 

“That’s  the  question!”  said  a fine,  healthy  looking 
man,  with  a bland  genial  smile,  the  fourth  of  the  visitors. 
“ If  we  don’t  want  to  spend  a lot,  what  part  of  the  work 
can  we  do  ourselves  ? Trust  the  ladies  for  knocking  the 
right  nail  on  the  head.” 

“To  knock  the  right  nail  on  the  head,”  answered  Mr. 
Black,  “ I will  undertake  the  duty  of  secretary,  and  I 
think  I can  get  an  amateur  friend  of  mine,  from  a 
distance,  to  come  and  act  as  judge,  gratis,  dotting  ofi  one 
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grand  item  of  expense.  You  four,  with  the  other  four 
vui  have  in  view,  must  form  a good  working  committee, 
and  for  this  first  year  of  the  show  curtail  the  expense  of 
hiring  ns  much  as  possible  by  doing  the  work  your- 
selves.” 

“ That  will  knock  down  some  of  my  items,”  said  Mr. 
Sanders. 

‘‘Now,  let  us  take  the  more  bulky  expenditures 
-.n  hand,”  continued  Mr.  Black.  ‘‘A  prize-list  is  im- 
portant, even  for  a first  show.  Will  the  other  four 
committeemen,  as  well  as  yourselves,  do  you  think, 
guarantee  their  £5  each  ? ” 

“ I think  they  will,”  from  all,  answered  this  question. 

“ That  matter  must  be  ascertained  for  certainty.  If 
they  will,  my  £5,  and  yours,  and  theirs,  will  make  £15  ; 
this  we  may  allow  to  the  prize-list,  and  that  prize-list, 
sent  out  in  good  time,  will  most  likely  command  200 
instead  of  100  entries ; for  men  like  a good  prize-list  in 
proportion  to  the  anticipated  size  of  the  show.  If  the 
receipts  reimburse  us,  so  much  the  better.” 

“ AVe  shall  get  on  after  all,”  said  the  rector,  who  bad 
been  a little  downcast  after  the  production  of  the  note- 
book. 

“ Making  new  pens,  or  the  purchase  of  pens  at  all, 
would  cost  too  much  for  a small  new  show,”  pursued 
Mr.  Black;  ‘‘but  Messrs.  Turner,  of  Sheffield  (and  I 
believe  others,  of  whom  I know  less),  send  out  pens  on 
hire,  the  cost  of  which  would  amount  to  about  a 
quarter  of  the  sum  named  in  the  note-book.  Now, 
what  can  we  do  for  a building, — for  the  hire  of  a tent 
would  be  too  much  at  any  price,  as  totally  unfit  for  live 
stock  in  our  variable  English  climate  ? A wet  day  with 
a tent  is  ruin  to  the  fowls,  sending  them  home  roupy, 
And  ruin  to  one  branch  of  the  finances,  in  keeping  away 
the  visitors.  Is  there  any  water-tight  building,  large 
enough,  and  light  enough,  for  the  purpose  ? ” 

“ If  we  could  get  the  market-house,  it  would  be  the 
very  thing ! ” 

“ Could  it  be  had  for  the  requisite  number  of  days  ? ” 

“The  market  days  are  Saturday  and  Thursday.” 
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“ Then  the  pens  could  be  put  up  Saturday  night  and 
Monday  morning,”  continued  the  proposed  secretary, 

“ the  birds  judged  Tuesday  morning,  the  show  open  until 
dusk  on  Wednesday,  and  the  market-house  cleared  the 
same  night,  which  could  be  done,  as  there  is  no  master 
like  ‘ must.’  ” 

“ And  I would  lend  my  barn  and  outhouses,”  said  the 
rector,  “ for  the  temporary  stowage  of  anything  which 
could  not  be  otherwise  cleared  away  in  time.” 

“ Now  we  will  take  the  note-book  in  hand,”  and  the 
secretary  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  “ and  after  these 
amendments  consider  the  probable  expense.  The  items 
will  be  the  rent  of  the  market-house  from  the  closing  of 
the  market  on  Saturday  night  to  Wednesday  night,  the 
printer’s  bill,  which  I hope  the  profit  on  sale  of 
catalogues  will  cover,  paper  and  postage  stamps,  the 
wages  of  three  good  active  men  to  act  with  the  com- 
mittee, and  other  little  matters.  The  receipts  will  be 

JJ 

“ You  must  not  forget  to  put  down  food  for  the  poor 
things  while  they  are  shut  up  in  their  pens,”  said  Mrs. 
Black  ; “ they  will  eat  much  more  than  they  would  do  at 
home  in  the  same  time,  because  they  will  get  nothing 
for  themselves,  and  will  have  no  amusement ; but  waste- 
ful feeding  must  be  guarded  against,  as  injurious  to  the 
fowls,  as  well  as  uselessly  expensive.” 

“ The  receipts  will  be,”  pursued  the  husband,  “ the 
entry  fees,  the  money  taken  at  the  door,  and  the  com- 
mission on  sales,  and  tickets  sold,  if  there  should  be  any; 
also  the  profit  ontlie  sale  of  catalogues.” 

Some  little  further  discussion  brought  the  embryo 
committee  to  the  determination  to  separate,  and  ascertain 
by  the  day  week  the  amount  of  support  to  be  got  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  cost  at  which  they  could  have  the 
use  of  the  market-house,  and  particulars  of  other  items 
of  expenditure.  They  were  also  to  secure  four  efficient 
colleagues,  among  whom  the  publisher  of  the  local 
paper  was  thought  of  with  longing  wishes  as  a most 
efficient  aid. 

“We  had  better  arrange  for  each  man  to  take  hia 
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own  work  in  hand,  to  avoid  clashing  and  loss  of  time,” 
said  Mr.  Black,  as  they  separated;  and  they  made  arrange- 
ments accordingly. 

They  all  shook  hands  together  cordially,  and  Mrs. 
Black’s  domestic  arrangements  remained  untouched; 
but  she  had  quite  forgotten  them  and  her  morning 
gown. 

By  the  day  week  the  committee  of  eight  was  made  up, 
and  it  included  the  owner  of  the  local  paper,  a manu- 
facturer, and  the  other  sis,  all  good  men.  There  were  diffi- 
culties about  getting  the  hire  of  the  market-house,  but 
the  manufacturer  offered  the  use  of  a room  of  ample  size, 
if  the  committee  would  go  to  the  expense  of  a large 
window  for  giving  light  enough,  the  introduction  of 
which  was  to  be  a compensatory  advantage.  This  was 
done  at  a cost  of  £3,  which  all  thought  cheap  for  a good 
show  building.  The  publisher  was  willing,  too,  to  get  the 
printing  done  at  small  cost,  so  the  committee  met  in  full 
conclave  over  the  prize-list. 

There  were  thirty-two  classes,  with  an  average  of 
£1  5s.  divided  in  prizes  to  each  class.  The  especial 
favourites  of  the  locality  had  the  largest  prizes : the 
entries  were  to  close  one  month  before  the  show,  the 
show  was  to  be  for  chickens  especially,  and  was  to 
take  place  between  hay-making  and  harvest,  that  all 
engaged  in  agriculture  might  have  leisure  to  enjoy  it 
fully.  The  entry  fee  was  4s. 

Mrs.  Black  and  her  daughters  became  very  sociable 
with  their  neighbours  in  consulting  over  and  consum- 
mating the  decoration  of  the  exhibition-room ; the 
secretary  directed  and  sent  out  all  the  schedules,  and 
managed  the  correspondence  (Mrs.  Black  said  she  and 
the  girls  did  the  chief  of  the  work,  but  “never  mind,” 
said  the  secretary,  “ it  was  done”);  the  committee,  with 
three  good  men  to  help  them,  received  the  birds,  and 
penned  them  all  (there  were  just  over  the  200  pens  Mr. 
Black  had  foretold),  fed,  cleaned,  and  looked  after  them, 
while  the  show  lasted,  and  packed  and  sent  them  off 
when  it  was  over. 

The  ladies  of  Blaukton  declared  they  did  a great  deal 
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of  the  work,  and  they  did,  indeed,  do  good  sen  ice  from 
first  to  last;  for  did  they  not  entertain  the  judge  from 
afar  positively  put  into  his  lips  that  he  had  never  seen 
a better  show,  of  the  same  extent ; supply  the  committee 
when  tired,  thirsty,  and  throat-sore,  with  handling 
rebellious  fowls,  with  excellent  coffee,  cake,  and  buttered 
toast;  support  the  show  by  sending  their  chickens  to  it 
in  first-rate  plumage,  and  by  attending  it  themsenes 
decked  in  bright  dresses,  and  yet  brighter  smiles ; aud 
sweep  the  floors  with  their  skirts? 

A week  after  the  show,  the  committee  met  at  the 
secretary’s  house  to  settle  the  accounts.  The  bill  for 
the  hire  of  the  pens  was  very  moderate,  the  more  so  in 
consideration  of  its  being  a first  show;  aud  the  cost  of 
hirino-,  and  other  expenditure,  was  small,  on  account  of 
the  small  cost  of  the  exhibition  building,  and  of  the 
amount  of  work  which  the  committee  had  themselves 
undertaken.  The  receipts,  on  the  other  hand,  were  very 
good.  The  entry-fees  paid  the  prizes,  just.  The  profit 
on  sale  of  catalogues  paid  the  printer,  as  had  been  cal- 
culated ; the  receipts  at  the  doors,  aud  commission  on 
sales  paid  all  the  other  expenses,  aud  left  a -small 
balance  on  hand  to  be  passed  to  credit  for  the  next 
year’s  show ; and  the  committee’s  and  secretary’s  gua- 
rantee was  never  called  for.  _ „ 

“AVe  may  have  a grander  prize-list  next  year,  said 
the  rector,  gleefully  rubbing  his  hands. 

“ And  we  shall  have  more  competition  then,  said  Mr. 
AVhite,  “ for  all  we  committee-men,  and  almost  all  our 
towns-people,  gentle  and  simple,  male  aud  female,  have 
made  purchases  of  either  fowls  or  pigeons,  and  many 
kinds  from  afar  are  quite  new  in  Blankton.” 

“ I am  beginning  to  keep  game  Bantams  and  So- 
bri edits,”  observed  Mrs.  Black,  very  quietly. 

<<I  shall  keep  my  note-book,  and  make  good  use  of 

it,”  said  Mr.  Sanders 

“And  I,”  added  Air.  Black,  “will  act  as  secretary 
again,  unless  a better  should  offer;  for  although  scarcely 
rested  even  now,  I shall  be  before  next  year. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FANCY  PROPERTIES. 

Tiie  Fancy  has  decided — and  breeders  and  the  judges 
carry  out  her  decrees  as  far  as  they  can — that  fowls  oi 
different  races  shall  keep  accurately  to  particular  forms 
and  conformations  in  their  various  members  and  appen- 
dages,  each  distinct  race  following  its  own.  True,  these 
dicta  ot  Dame  Fancy  in  some  instances  have  gone  fat 
towards  introducing  gaunt  forms  and  defects  ; but  never 
mind ! the  great  lady  must  be  followed,  so  the  fowls 
must  follow  too,  and  some  properties  must  be  bred  up 
to,  which  are  beauties  and  ornaments,  and  others  which 
are  more  deformities  than  beauties,  more  whimsical  than 
ornamental,  and  more  curious  than  useful.  Whether 
this  fanciful  breeding,  without  reference  to  utility,  or 
good  appearance,  be  wise,  is  not  a matter  for  present 
inquiry  ; our  task  now  is  only  to  mention,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  uninitiated,  numerous  distinctions  in 
properties  which  are  familiar  to  the  fancier. 

Combs  are  of  several  kinds.  A single  comb  is  quite 
flat,  standing  up  from  the  head  of  the  fowl,  without  any 
growth  of  sprigs,  or  other  excrescences  on  the  sides, 
and  serrated  at  the  edge.  A delicate  single  comb  is  an 
important  point  in  Cochins ; many  common  fowls  have 
pretty  single  combs;  Dorkings  may  have  either  single  or 
rose  combs.  A lop-comb  is  a single  comb  of  large  size, 
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falling  over  to  one  side.  It  is  peculiar  to  Spanish  hen.-, 
the  fancy  being  for  the  large  comb  of  the  cock  1.0  stand 
firm  and  upright,  while  that  of  the  hen  falls  over  so  much 
as  to  nearly  cover  one  eye.  A cup-comb,  just  after  rising 
from  the  bead,  divides  into  two  single  combs,  which  form 
themselves  into  a kind  of  cup  : it  is  not  often  met  With. 
A I’ose-comb  rises  but  little  from  the  head,  i>  tlncklv 
covered  with  points  all  over,  and  ends  with  a pike  at  the 
back,  which  rises  a little  at  the  end.  A rose-comb  is 
imperative  in  all  the  Hamburgbs,  and  in  rose-combo J 
Dorkings,  white  or  coloured.  The  Malay  comb  is  dis- 
tinct from  this,  being  a thick  comb,  growing  very  close 
to  the  bead,  much  resembling  the  half  of  a long-shaped 
strawberry  laid  along.  The  Pea-comb  is  again  quite 
different,  dividing  into  three  distinct  ridges,  as  it  rises 
from  the  bead. 

The  beads  of  some  fowls  are  ornamented  with  crests, 
or  tufts  of  feathers,  instead  of  combs.  The  crests  of 
the  Polish  race  are  full,  i.e.,  globular  and  compact  in  the 
bens,  and  in  the  cocks  large,  too,  and  composed  of  the 
long  narrow  plumage,  called  hackles,  which  are  peculiar 
to  males,  among  fowls,  and  denote  the  sex.  A lark- 
crest  is  one  which  is  narrow,  keeping  to  the  top  of  the 
bead,  and  tending  backwards.  "Where  there  is  a crest, 
the  less  comb  there  is  the  better. 

The  wattles  are  the  growth  of  red  skin  banging  from 
the  lower  mandible  of  the  bill.  These  are  generally  two, 
one  from  each  side,  but  in  rare  instances  they  are  united 
into  one.  The  wattles  are  very  large  and  pendulous  in  the 
Spanish,  very  small  in  the  Malay,  and  of  various  sizes  in 
different  fowls.  The  ear-lobe  is  a pendulous  growth,  from 
die  cheek,  similar  in  texture  to  the  wattle,  red  in  most 
fowls.  Fancy  dictates  that  the  ear-lobes  shall  be  white  in 
Hamburgbs,  and  in  the  Spanish  they  are  also  white,  like 
the  clear  naked  face  in  texture,  as  well  as  in  colour.  A 
fowl  is  said  to  have  a pearl  eye  when  the  pupil  is  of  a 
light  greenish-grey,  and  a gravel  eye  when  it  is  yellow: 
it  is  curious  in  chickens  to  notice  the  change  from  the 
itlle  black  head-like  eye  of  the  tiny  chick  to  the 
regularly-formed  eye  of  maturer  age. 
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The  legs,  or  tarsi,  of  fowls  are  feathered,  i.e.,  with 
feathers  growing  thickly  clown  one,  or  sometimes  both 
sides,  as  in  Cochins,  booted  or  more  entirely  smothered 
in  feathers,  as  in  booted  Bantams,  or  clean-legged.  As 
to  the  different  colours  in  fowls’  legs,  the  words  used 
speak  for  themselves  : they  are  steel-blue,  as  in  Spanish  ; 
black,  as  in  some  other  fowls  (which,  however,  is 
rarely  quite  black)  ; white,  as  in  Dorkings,  some  Game, 
and  others;  yellow,  a colour  which  has  been  bred  up  to  in 
Cochins  ; and  willow,  a kind  of  greenish-grey.  The  legs 
of  Game  fowls  are  white,  willow,  or  yellow,  according  to 
the  breed.  The  fifth  toe  of  the  Dorking,  originating, 
no  doubt,  in  an  accident,  is,  and  can  be,  bred  up  to.  It 
is  often  found,  more  or  less  general,  in  many  kinds  not 
bred  with  care,  especially  in  some  from  Italy,  and  the 
East. 

Hackles,  or  hackle  feathers,  are  feathers  of  a narrow 
elongated  growth,  which  are  to  be  seen  round  the  neck, 
and  on  the  saddle  in  a cock;  they  are  called  respectively 
neck  and  saddle  hackles,  and  add  greatly  to  the  hand- 
some look  of  the  male  plumage. 

Fowls  are  said  to  be  fowls  of  feather,  when  especially 
careful  breeding  has  brought  them  to  precise  colour  and 
marking  on  the  plumage,  and  keeps  it  exact,  generation 
after  generation.  Hamburghs,  Sebright  Bantams,  and 
Polish  fowls  are  the  chief  fowls  of  feather  we  have,  and 
they  are  all  triumphs  of  art  in  breeding.  Selfs,  or  self- 
coloured  fowls,  are  those  in  which  the  plumage  is  of  one 
colour  thi’oughout. 

Tbe  markings  on  the  feathers,  forming  the  different 
varieties  of  plumage,  are  of  various  kinds.  In  fowls 
which  are  called  pencilled,  each  feather  is  marked  with 
several  bars  across  the  feather,  of  a dark  upon  a light 
ground  ; this  beautiful  distinct  marking  of  each  feathel 
forms  on  the  whole  plumage  a mossy  mixture  of  dark 
and  light,  and  makes  the  pretty  speckle  of  the  pencilled 
Hamburghs.  In  spangled  fowls  the  marking  takes  the 
form  of  a clear  distinct  bold  round  spot  of  black,  of 
metallic  lustre,  on  a white  or  light  ground  ; and  this 
gives  the  fowl  the  distinctly  spotted  surface,  to  be  seen 
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in  Spangled  Ilamburghs.  Laced  plumage  is  formed  by 
a distinct,  sharply-marked  dark  rim  round  each  feather. 
The  lacing  is  light  or  heavy,  according  to  the  breadth  of 
the  rim.  It  is  the  result  of  careful  breeding,  and  may 
be  seen  in  perfection  in  Sebright  Bantams.  ^The  gold*- 
laced  have  the  lacing  of  deep  chocolate,  almost  black,  on 
a golden-brown  ground  colour  ; and  the  silver-laced  the 
same  lacing  on  a ground  colour  of  the  nearest  approach 
to  white  that  can  be  attained.  A fine  mossy  speckle  of 
black,  on  brown,  forms  the  colour  of  partridge  Cochins, 
and  many  fowls  have  pheasant-like  and  other  markings 
so  distinct  and  exact,  that  they  are  worth  perpetuating, 
it  any  breeders  would  take  the  necessary  pains.  Once, 
and  only  once,  I had  a Cochin  beautifully  laced,  but  she 
was  cut  oft  by  an  accident  before  reaching  maturity. 

“ Iluft  ” is  the  term  by  which  is  known  the  exuberance 
of  silky  feathers  of  down-like  lightness,  which  is  so 
abundant  in  Cochin  China  fowls.  Sickle  feathers  are 
the  elongated  curved  feathers,  the  shape  of  a reaping- 
hook,  to  be  found  in  the  tails  of  most  cocks. 

“Furnishing  ’ is  applied  to  the  abundance  of  mature 
plumage;  for  instance,  a bird  is  said  to  have  abundant 
furnishing  when  hackle,  tail,  and  fluff  are  full  and 
long. 

A small  delicate  head  is  generally  a mark  of  high 
breeding ; so  are  delicate  texture  ol  skiu,  and  fineness 
and  delicacy  in  the  comb. 

It  is  a beauty  in  fowls,  worth  some  little  pains  to 
attain,  for  the  beak  to  some  extent  to  match  the  plu- 
mage, i.e.,  for  a whitish  or  yellow  beak  to  go  with  light 
or  white  plumage,  and  a dark  or  streaked  one  with  dark 
or  black  feathers. 

It  is  well  and  interesting  to  breed  poultry  with  re- 
ference to  fancy  properties,  especially  to  those  which  are 
beautiful  as  the  delicately  laced  plumage  of  the  Sebright 
or  ornamental,  like  the  fine  scarlet  comb  of  the  Spanish 
fowl ; but  in  breeding  to  fancy  points,  it  always  seems 
a pity  to  sacrifice  really  useful  qualities  to  imaginary 
beauties.  For  iustauce,  improvement  in  the  form  of 
the  Cochin,  as  a table  fowl,  has  never  been  attempted 
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but  instead,  the  sharp  keeT-sbape,  which  is  one  of  the 
faults  of  these  capital  birds,  is  exaggerated,  not  corrected, 
as  it  might  be,  without  interfering  with  the  purity  of  the 
race,  by  selecting  birds  of  the  best  shape  to  breed  from. 
Selection,  too,  might  have  introduced  in  these  birds,  so 
large  in  size,  so  line  in  flavour,  and  so  juicy  in  meat, 
delicate  white  legs,  in  place  of  coarse  yellow  ones.  In 
naming  Cochius,  I merely  give  one  example  how  utility 
may  be  sacrificed  to  fancy.  The  exaggeration  of  faults 
into  cherished  fancy  properties  may  be  encouraged  by 
some  who  have  an  interest  in  keeping  to  one  breed  for 
table  purposes  which  is  difficult  to  rear ; but  amateurs 
and  the  many  could,  if  they  would,  at  any  rate  for  home 
consumption,  make  a stand  against  such  uneconomical 
partiality,  and  by  doing  so,  greatly  increase  the  quantity 
of  food  produced  in  proportion  to  cost,  yet  not  dete- 
riorate its  quality 
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Among  the  fowls,  the  greatest  danger  from  destructive 
intruders  is  to  the  young  chickens,  and  the  cat  is  one  of 
the  most  mischievous  depredators.  She  is  harmless 
among  the  old  birds,  useful  in  keeping  down  rats,  which 
also  destroy  chickens,  and  mice,  so  wasteful  in  devouring 
the  food.  Even  with  the  little  ones  cats  which  have 
been  reared  among  poultry  may  be  trusted  ; but  if  they 
once  take  to  the  habit  of  eating  young  chickens,  I think 
nothing  will  break  them  of  it.  The  most  dangerous  time 
is  not  while  the  chickens  are  quite  small,  and  keep  close 
to  the  mother  hen:  then  puss  seems  to  think  them  not 
enough  of  a meal,  or  she  lacks  favourable  opportunities; 
but  when  the  wing  feathers  begin  to  be  seen  in  two  or 
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three  ranges — when  flesh  begins  to  cover  the  tiny  bones, 
the  chick  to  get  some  firmness,  and  to  grow  venturesome 
and  bold,  yards  away  from  the  lien’s  coop,  when  those  of 
large  size  are  about  three  weeks  old,  and  those  of  slower 
growth  rather  older — then  is  the  dangerous  time,  and  a 
cat  which  has  had  one,  will  almost  for  certain  come  again 
and  again.  The  cat  of  the  house  may  possibly  be  taught 
)y  punishment  and  good  feeding  indoors,  but  marauders 
from  away  scarcely  can,  and  the  only  way,  generally,  is 
to  provide  effectually  against  future  depredations,  dis- 
agreeable as  such  necessity  must  always  be. 

Shooting,  or  a strong  rabbit  gin,  are  best  to  get  rid  of 
wild  cats,  whether  they  be  of  the  real  wild  race,  or  home- 
less domestic  cats  which  have  become  wild,  and  which 
are  much  more  likely  to  be  destructive  to  chickens  than 
the  real  wild  cat,  as  the  last,  in  addition  to  being  very 
scarce  now,  keeps  far  from  the  haunts  of  man.  The  gin 
must  be  chained  and  baited  with  meat,  rubbed  with 
valerian.  In  mercy  to  the  sufferers,  the  trap  should  be 
looked  at  often,  that  anything  which  is  caught  but  not 
killed  may  be  put  out  of  pain  at  once. 

For  tame  cats  infesting  gardens,  and  other  private 
premises,  dropping  down  upon  our  chickens  from  the 
vantage-ground  of  walls,  and  committing  destructive 
depredations,  it  is  a pity  to  set  a gin,  because  the  cat 
which  gets  caught,  and  possibly  mutilated  in  it,  may  not 
be  the  offender,  and  may  besides  be  as  great  a favourite 
with  her  owner  as  our  chickens  are  with  us.  It  is  far 
better  to  watch  the  cat  which  is  seen  watching  the 
chickens,  when  it  is  easy  to  judge  whether  she  is  only 
iuuocently  basking  in  the  sun,  or  eyeing  chickens  with 
/elonious  intent;  if  it  be  a case  of  positive  necessitv,  a 
jun  may  be  used,  or  a trap.  The  best  trap  for  catching 
'“ats  alive  is  like  a common  live-taking  mouse-trap  ; a 
box  of  sufficient  size,  long  in  shape,  with  very  strong 
wires  at  one  end,  and  a door  to  slip  up  and  down  at  the 
other,  which  sets  up  with  a string  and  cross-beam,  fo. 
adjusting  to  the  hook  for  the  bait  near  the  farther  end. 
Bait  with  a dead  chicken,  and  valerian,  or  with  meat,  if' 
there  is  no  chicken  to  be  found,  place  the  trap  in  the 
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tat’s  way,  ami  she  will  be  almost  sure  to  get  caught. 
Unless  she  be  an  inveterate  chicken-eater,  a good 
drenching  from  a water  engine,  and  leave  to  go,  may 
effect  a cure.  I have  known  many  cats  that  would 
pounce  on  birds  among  the  chickens,  and  never  touch  a 
chick : so  all  feline  visitors  need  not  be  condemned. 

There  is  no  better  protection  to  the  broods  than  a 
good  terrier,  which  has  been  taught  not  to  hurt  them, 
tied  up  amongst  them,  and  his  bark  will  keep  off’  cats 
and  other  thieves.  I have  known  terriers  that  would 
allow  the  tiuy  chickens  to  scratch  among  their  fur,  and 
pick  bits  from  it,  and  never  even  offer  a remonstrance 
except  in  the  case  of  their  trying  to  run  off  with  their 
bones. 

Rats  are  more  difficult  to  ward  off  than  cats,  since 
they  commit  their  depredations  in  the  night,  and  can 
effect  an  entry  through  au  incredibly  small  crack  or 
hole.  They  are  bold  and  insatiable,  and  will  take  eggs 
and  chickens  positively  from  under  the  old  fowl.  They 
will  carry  the  eggs  in  their  fore-feet,  using  the  hind- 
legs for  locomotion,  as  far  as  their  hole.  TIovv  they 
demolish  them  when  they  get  them  home,  I have  never 
seen,  but  conclude,  from  the  appearance  of  shells  when 
found,  that  they  suck  them.  Chickens  they  seize  by  the 
head,  carry  to  a convenient  corner,  suck  the  blood  from 
the  side  of  the  neck,  and  either  eat  the  portions  they 
like — generally  the  head  and  vitals — or  else  return  for 
more,  and  content  themselves  with  sucking  the  blood 
from  each.  I have  had  five  nice  choice  young  chickens 
taken  from  under  a hen  in  one  night,  and  have  found 
them  the  next  morning  hidden  away  tight  in  a corner, 
behind  a nest,  with  the  meat  undemolished,  but  the 
blood  sucked.  As  far  as  I have  had  the  opportunity 
of  judging,  I think  rats  prefer  meal  and  corn  to  killing 
live  stock,  if  they  can  get  enough. 

Where  only  a few  rats  infest  the  premises,  traps  may 
ilo  very  well.  Box-traps  of  wirework,  gins,  and  many 
other  traps,  are  good.  When  they  are  set,  give  up  the 
place  to  their  use,  if  possible;  and  in  setting  them  either 
put  on  gloves  or  rub  the  hands  with  aniseed  or  oil  ot 
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rhodium,  to  prevent  the  rats  perceiving  the  ecenfc  of 
the  human  being,  and  taking  fright.  Place  the  trap  in 
the  rats’  run,  which,  inside  a building,  is  generally  round 
by  the  wall ; shake  a little  clean  straw  over  it,  so  as  to 
hide  the  outside,  and  leave  it  undisturbed,  beyond 
looking  at  it  twice  a day,  to  see  if  it  lias  sprung.  After 
a wholesale  loss  of  chickens,  I have  given  up  a ben-house 
to  a trap  for  a week  without  success,  and  then  caught  a 
.urge  male  rat,  and  the  female  at  the  end  of  another 
week.  If  chickens  are  killed,  it  is  worth  while  to  give 
up  the  use  of  the  houses  for  a time  for  the  chance  of 
catching  the  felons,  particularly  as  these  depredations 
are  generally  committed  by  old  rats,  the  securing  which 
prevents  great  and  increasing  future  evil.  If  kept  set, 
and  constantly  attended  to,  traps  are  useful  in  catching 
young  rats  as  they  come  forward,  which  are  much  less 
sly  in  avoiding  danger,  and  consequently  more  easilv 
caught  than  the  old  ones. 

Oil  of  rhodium  is  so  attractive  to  rats,  that  it  will 
make  them  forget  the  cautiousuess  so  inherent  in  them, 
and  readily  go  into  traps  which  are  baited  with  it.  It 
is  even  related  that  the  powerful  scent  of  it  will  entice 
them  from  their  holes  in  broad  daylight,  and  overcome 
their  fear  of  man.  Many  powerfully-scented  oils  are 
also  attractive  to  rats  * oil  of  aniseed,  oil  of  lavender, 
oil  of  carraway,  and  tincture  of  musk.  The  following 
mixture  will  be  found  good  to  add  in  the  proportion  of 
ten  drops  to  au  ounce,  to  bait  for  the  rat-traps,  or  tc 
the  poison  given  them,  if  they  get  so  abundant  as  to 
render  poisoning  necessary  one  scruple  of  oil  of 
rhodium,  one  drachm  of  oil  of  carraway,  ten  drops  of 
oil  of  aniseed,  five  drops  of  oil  of  lavender,  and  two 
drops  of  tincture  of  musk.  The  bottle  in  which  it 
is  kept  must  have  a good  stopper,  aud  bladder  tied 
over  it. 

It  rats  abound,  poisoning  becomes  a painful  necessity. 
The  phosphorus  paste  sold  by  most  chemists  at  thre'e- 
pence  a jar  answers  well.  ’ It  is  spread  tolerably 
thickly  on  thick  bread-and-butter,  using  a knife  aud 
fork  in  doing  it,  and  particularly  avoiding  touching  it 
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with  the  hands.  It  must  he  put  where  no  poultry  or 
domestic  animals  can  get  at  it.  Dr.  Ure’s  receipt  tor 
making  phosphorus  poison  for  rats,  is  to  heat  lard  in  a 
wide-mouthed  bottle  placed  in  water  heated  to  150°  of 
Fahrenheit ; introduce  into  it  phosphorus,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a quarter  ol  an  ounce  to  halt  a pound  of 
lard.  Put  in  half  a pint  of  proof  spirit,  whiskey  or  such 
like  ; let  the  contents  of  the  bottle  heat  to  150°,  take 
it  out  of  the  water,  cork  it,  and  shake  it  until  the 
phosphorus  mixes,  and  all  becomes  a milky-looking 
liquid.  AY  hen  it  cools,  the  spirit  may  be  poured  off,  and 
used  again,  and  the  lard  and  phosphorus  may  be  warmed 
geutly°mixed  with  sweetened  flour,  or  malt,  flavoured 
and  scented  with  oil  of  rhodium,  or  the  mixture  named 
above.  This  dough  may  be  rolled  into  pellets,  and  laid 
in  the  rat-holes,  or  where  the  rats  are  likely  to  go  for 
food,  and  they  will  eat  it  readily.  Placing  pans  of  water 
is  said  to  shorten  their  sufferings,  but  no  one  would  like 
to  use  poison  if  any  other  means  would  get  rid  of  them. 
After  the  rats  are  caught  or  done  away  with,  the  holes 
and  runs  should  be  effectually  stopped,  to  prevent  more 
coming. 

In  country  places  the  poultry  are  endangered  by 
martens,  polecats,  stoats,  and  weasels.  The  fur  ot  the 
marten  is  valuable.  It  may  be  caught  in  a trap  chained 
in  the  fork  of  a tree,  as  it  lives  in  trees,  and  the  female 
makes  her  nest  in  their  holes.  The  best  bait  for  the 
trap  is  a dead  pigeon,  with  the  feathers  strewed  over  it, 
and  a little  scent  of  musk  is  a great  attraction.  The 
polecats  clear  the  place  of  rats,  but  they  are  also  very 
destructive  to  poultry.  The  holes  may  be  stopped  at 
nightfall,  the  time  when  they  go  forth,  and  they  may  be 
hunted  with  terriers.  They  may  also  bo  caught  with 
gins,  using  an  underdone  broiled  red  herring  lor  bait, 
which  it  is  good  to  use  for  another  reason — it  keeps 
hares  from  the  traps  : disguise  the  trap  by  scattering  a 
handful  of  cut  grass  over  it.  The  stoat  is  equally 
destructive  to  poultry  : it,  too,  may  be  caught  in  a gin  ; 
the  best  bait  being  small  birds,  with  their  feathers 
scented  with  musk.  The  weasel  destroys  poultry,  but 
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rats  and  mice  also.  It  may  be  caught  in  a gin,  and  will 
follow  the  scent  of  musk  or  aniseed. 

The  hedgehog  gets  more  blame  than  is  due  to  him  for 
surreptitiously  milking  the  cows,  and  some  other  thefts; 
hut  I believe  he  does  mischief  to  eggs  of  game,  and  he 
is  a wicked  murderer  of  young  chickens,  making  hi? 
way  under  the  coops  in  the  night,  taking  them  frou» 
under  the  mothers,  and  killing  them.  It  may  best  b« 
caught  by  being  sought  for  where  it  hibernates,  and  1 
have  known  them  get  into  a box-shaped  rat  trap,  set 
out  of  doors. 

Some  of  the  most  destructive  pests  of  the  poultry 
yard,  are  the  poultry  insects  engendered  by  the  fowls 
themselves ; but  if  these  prove  destructive  to  health  and 
prosperity,  the  poultry  keeper  need  only  blame  himself, 
for  the  fowls  have  industry  and  will  to  free  themselves 
from  these  tormentors,  if  they  only  have  the  chance  given 
them,  in  the  shape  of  plenty  of  dry  dust.  Occasional 
lime-washing  is  also  necessary  to  keep  the  houses  free  ; 
and  if  these  precautions  are  taken,  and  the  fowls  kept 
in  good  health  and  condition,  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
insects 
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Oke  who  is  more  intimately  conversant  with  the 
resources  of  the  country,  as  regards  its  supply  of 
poultry,  than  almost  any  other  person,  Mr.  John  Baily, 
thus  writes  in  his  excellent,  useful,  and  condensed  little 
work  on  fowls  : — “ However  reluctant  those  concerned 
with  poultry  may  be  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  it  is  not 
the  less  true,  that  most  old  women  who  live  in  cottages, 
know  better  how  to  rear  chickens  than  any  other 
persons  ; they  are  more  successful,  and  it  may  be  traced 
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to  the  fact  that  they  heep  but  few  fowls,  that  these 
fowls  are  allowed  to  run  freely  in  the  house,  to  roll  in 
the  ashes,  to  approach  the  fire,  and  to  pick  up  any 
crumbs  or  eatable  morsels  they  find  on  the  ground,  and 
are  nursed  with  the  greatest  care  and  indulgence.” 

Many  experiments  have  corroborated  this  opinion, 
and  my  own  experience  has  always  tended  to  the  same, 
for  with  no  more  fowls  by  which  to  test  it  than  a 
moderately  large  stock  for  an  amateur,  I have  always 
found  them  most  prosperous  when  the  number  was 
not  great,  and  when  they  were  divided  into  small 
companies. 

Many  trials  have  been  made,  both  in  France  and  in 
England,  of  rearing  poultry  by  wholesale  for  the  supply 
of  the  market,  and  each  attempt,  if  watched  for  a number 
of  years , has  been  brought  to  an  end  : this  circumstance 
bears  out  the  experience  given  above.  Of  late,  again, 
much  interest  has  been  excited  by  this  question  ; and 
extensive,  and,  apparently,  excellent  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  induce  success.  The  results  will  be  once 
more  watched  with  interest,  but  a trial  of  some  years  is 
necessary  before  any  opinion  can  fairly  be  given. 

The  supply  of  our  markets  has  hitherto  been  the 
result  of  cottage  industry,  and  good  poultry  always 
commands  a high  price.  For  eggs,  we  look  to  our 
neighbours  across  the  Channel  for  large  supplies.  Many 
consider  that  fowls  for  the  table  might  be  much  cheaper 
than  they  are,  and  that  the  supply  of  eggs  might  be 
made  a source  of  profitable  industry  at  home,  rather 
than  of  importation.  In  some  instances,  a newly- 
enlarged  source  of  industry  has  its  market  to  create  ; in 
this  case,  the  demand  is  ready  and  waiting,  and  a small 
diminution  in  price  would  enlarge  the  demand  to  a great 
extent.  Success  is  sure  to  attend  the  experiment  in  a 
lucrative  return,  provided  it  can  be  made  to  prosper  in 
productiveness  for  a continuance.  If  poultry  can  be 
sold  in  large  quantities,  at  8 d.  or  9 d.  a pound,  and  fresh 
eggs  at  Is.  per  dozen — and  there  is  no  question  but  these 
prices  would  be  realized  very  readily — the  return  will  be 
remunerative,  provided  wholesale  failure  can  be  guarded 
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against.  1'or  the  first  few  years  during  which  the  land 
is  used  for  the  poultry,  if  the  attention  and  arrange- 
ments are  good,  success  is  most  likely  to  attend  the 
speculation.  The  severity  of  the  trial  will  come  after 
the  land  has  long  been  devoted  to  its  present  use.  If 
success  should  attend  this  system  of  poultry-rearing  for 
a continuance,  it  must  be  arrived  at  by  the  same  road 
by  which  the  amateur  attains  that  desirable  end.  The 
feeding  must  be  of  the  most  wholesome  sort,  carefully 
administered,  the  cleanliness  of  the  most  scrupulous 
kind,  and  the  earth  rendered  sweet  by  paring,  renewing, 
relaying,  lying  fallow,  or  any  culture  best  adapted  to  the 
particular  spot. 

Unnecessary  redundancy  of  population  must  be  care- 
fully guarded  against  by  keeping  down  the  breeding- 
stock  to  the  requisite  number,  and  by  clearing  off  the 
young  stock  regularly,  systematically,  and  completely,  as 
often  as  can  be. 

To  keep  down  expenses,  there  must  be  no  relaxation 
of  care  of  the  young  stock,  from  the  day  the  chickens  are 
hatched,  to  that  on  which  they  are  packed  and  sent  to 
market.  No  remissness  in  inferior  feeding  or  in  regu- 
larity must  intervene  between  the  fledging  and  the  final 
fatting  off,  but  high  condition,  putting  on  flesh,  and 
joyous  happy  vitality  must  go  on  without  interruption. 
If  ever  the  chickens  are  peeping  about  discontentedly, 
that  will  be  lost  time,  and  consequently  lost  money.  I 
believe  amateurs  will  find  table  fowls  of  some  varieties 
better  in  flavour  as  fowls  at  six  or  seven  months  old  than 
as  chickens,  but,  as  a matter  of  economy,  it  is  best  to 
kill  early,  for  when  they  approach  maturity,  they  eat  a 
great  deal,  and  must  have  a great  deal,  or  they  will  lose 
plumpness. 

If  the  production  of  eggs  be  united  to  the  production 
of  poultry,  it  may  he  best  to  keep  breeding-stock,  and 
the  producers  of  eggs  for  sale,  apart  from  each  other, 
because  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  keep  as  many  cocks 
in  proportion  with  the  layers  as  with  the  liens  whose 
eggs  are  for  setting.  The  eggs  should  be  sent  to  market 
quite  fresh,  or  they  will  lose  all  the  advantage  they  ought 
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to  liokl  over  those  brought  from  France,  as  in  price  they 
could  scarcely  compete. 

Perhaps  the  best  stock  to  keep  would  be  a well-selected 
mixture  of  good  races.  Brahmas  would  make  a capital 
foundation,  having  such  strength  of  constitution  as  to 
almost  do  away  with  difficulty  and  uncertainty  in  rear- 
ing the  chickens,  good-flavoured,  succulent  flesh  as  table 
fowls,  docile  habits,  and  good  egg-producing  qualities. 
For  crossing,  Dorkings  give  good  form  for  the  table, 
quick  early  growth,  and  readiness  to  fatten.  The  Game, 
too,  is  good  for  giving  improvement  in  roundness  of  form 
and  in  flavour  to  flesh  and  eggs.  Some  of  the  finest 
table  fowls  I ever  saw  were  a mixture  of  Game,  Malay, 
and  Spanish.  In  fact,  careful  crossing  is  a subject  very 
deserving  of  attention,  especially  of  the  attention  of 
those  who  rear  fowls  for  the  market. 

All  the  chapters  written  on  health,  condition,  arrange- 
ment, feeding,  setting,  rearing,  &c.,  &c.,  and  all  good 
hints  to  be  found  in  useful  practical  works,  if  necessary 
to  the  amateur  rearing  his  twenty  or  a hundred  chickens 
or  so,  will  be  doubly  necessary  to  those  who  are  anxious 
to  keep  poultry  on  a large  scale  ; for  nothing  will  make 
that  answer  short  of  the  greatest  care  and  the  best 
appliances,  yet  there  never  was  a time  when  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  poultry  and  eggs  at  a moderate  price 
could  be  so  welcome  to  the  country  -is  it  would  be  now 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SUPPLYING  THE  MAEKET. 

The  best  caterers  to  our  markets  are  cottagers  who  rear 
a few  chickens  of  a good  sort,  and  as  the  freedom  from 
financial  difficulties,  involved  in  keeping  the  reut  paid 
up  after  the  winter’s  hardships,  depends  on  the  price 
realized,  they  have  all  the  care  necessary  to  perfect  first- 
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/ate  table  fowls.  When  chickens  are  reared  too  early 
to  do  well  out  of  doors,  they  want  artificial  warmth, 
united  with  plenty  of  fresh  air.  If  amateurs  wish  to 
rear  chickens  before  the  natural  time,  they  often  put 
them  in  a room  with  an  open  grate,  and  give  them  a fire 
to  bask  before,  the  open  chimney  making  continual 
change  of  air,  and  a small  fire  giving  warmth  enough. 
Such  accommodation  is  just  what  the  cottagers'  young 
chickens  get.  The  often-opened  door  keeps  the  air 
fresh  and  pure,  and  if  the  little  chickens  bask  before  the 
fire,  they  are  not  driven  away,  because  their  value,  as 
asparagus  chickens,  gives  them  importance.  The  children 
learn  to  know  this,  and  pet  the  chickens,  feed  them 
whenever  they  are  hungry,  and,  if  they  are  at  all  tidily 
disposed,  clean  up  after  them  continually.  Thus  these 
chickens  get  the  best  of  fare,— fresh  air  to  breathe, 
warmth  enough,  and  not  too  much  ; food  when  they  want 
it,  and  cleanliness.  The  basket,  where  the  brood  sleeps 
at  night,  stands  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  far  back  out  of 
the  way ; so  decent  people  are  sure  to  keep  that  clean 
and  sweet.  _ 

I know  many  prize  chickens  that  have  been  brought 
up  for  the  early  chicken  shows  similarly,  only  the  room 
was  given  up  to  them,  instead  of  being  used  by  the 
family  also.  Chickens,  thus  cared  for,  realize  high 
prices,  even  for  the  market 

A little  later,  the  spring  sun  gains  power,  and  the 
chickens  need  less  indulgence,  but  still  have  as  constant 
care,  and  even  then,  far  into  the  year,  realize  quite 
remunerative  returns. 

There  are  many  more  cottagers,  and  persons  not  far 
removed  above  cottagers  in  financial  matters,  than  now 
practise  this  branch  of  industry,  who  would  be  glad  of 
the  money  returned  by  a brood  or  two  of  early  chickens, 
especially  as  the  work  is  begun  and  ended  in  three 
months  or  so,  and  takes  up  very  little  time  much  wanted 
for  more  important  work. 

The  care  that  chickens  require  to  make  first-rate 
birds  for  the  table,  is  just  that  which  persons  who  rear 
but  a few  can  give.  They  are  so  constantly  tended  that 
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they  never  pine : only  ,t  few  are  brought  up  together, 
so  that  they  do  not  snub  and  injure  each  other:  as  it  is 
not  convenient  to  make  them  expensive,  they  are  not 
over  fed,  and  no  food  is  wasted,  yet,  as  they  are  often 
looked  at,  they  are  never  left  in  want,  but  are  fed  when 
they  are  hungry.  The  same  treatment  is  carried  on  after 
they  are  fledged,  and,  as  the  owners  are  glad  to  realize 
the  fruit  of  their  industry,  they  are  sent  to  market  about 
as  soon  as  they  are  ready. 

Any  one  can  rear  chickens  for  market  who  will  bestow 
the  necessary  pains  on  them,  and  if  they  do  not  bring 
as  high  prices  as  good  fancy  stock,  they  occupy  less  time, 
and  make  the  return  much  sooner.  The  kind  must  be 
good.  Dorkings  are  the  most  popular,  but  any  compact, 
full-breasted,  plump  birds,  with  delicate  skin,  and  short 
white  legs,  will  find  a market.  They  must  have  been 
thoroughly  healthy  and  in  good  condition,  well  fed  and 
fattened,  and,  if  ready  killed,  well  prepared  for  the 
table. 

For  table  fowls  there  is  no  better  feeding  than  oat- 
meal and  milk,  and  they  must  not  be  over-fattened  up. 
To  be  of  the  age  best  liked  by  general  purchasers,  they 
should  be  put  up  to  fatten  between  three  and  four 
months  old,  if  they  are  early  chickens,  and  from  four  to 
five  months  old,  if  they  are  late  ones.  Of  course,  the 
earlier  in  the  year  they  can  be  ready,  the  better  price 
they  will  fetch,  by  far.  They  should  be  fasted  fourteen 
hours  before  they  are  killed,  and  after  they  are  killed, 
plucked,  laid  out  in  a cool  place,  set  into  shape,  and  left 
to  get  cold  and  firm. 

As  soon  as  they  are  ready  for  market,  they  should  bo 
packed,  and  sent  off  at  once.  A good  hamper,  that 
will  conveniently  hold  the  requisite  number,  is  tbe  best 
thing  to  pack  them  in,  and  firm  wheat  straw  the  best 
packing  material.  As  each  layer  of  chickens  is  laid  in, 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  their  shaking  about  by 
putting  in  wisps  of  straw  where  they  are  wanted,  and 
place  a good  thickness  of  straw  between  the  layers. 
As  soon  as  they  arc  packed,  send  them  off  by  a quick 
conveyance.  Never  send  by  a slow  conveyance,  and 
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never  pack  in  boxes,  or  a."v  packing-cases  of  tbat 
kind. 

Fowls  are  not  fit  to  eat  tbe  day  they  are  killed; 
chickens  should  be  forty-eight  hours,  and  older  fowls 
may  remain  with  advantage  three  days,  or,  weather  per- 
mitting, four  or  five,  and  in  winter  even  longer  than 
that. 

It  has  been  said  that  £10,000  worth  of  ducks  have 
been  reared  at  Aylesbury  in  one  season.  As  there  arc 
many  hundreds  in  every  county  in  the  kingdom  who 
would  as  gladly  add  to  their  incomes  as  the  good  people 
of  Aylesbury,  among  whom  the  proceeds  of  this  trade 
is  divided,  it  seems  a pity  that  the  trade  in  poultry 
generally — fowls,  ducks,  turkeys,  and  geese — cannot  be 
increased.  It  has  been  suggested  that  some  middle- 
man, owning  more  capital  than  the  cottagers,  might 
employ  them  to  rear  chickens,  and  other  poultry,  to  a 
certain  age,  and  then  complete  their  readiness  for  the 
market,  fatten  them,  and  manage  the  rest  of  the  trade; 
for  which  all  that  would  be  required  would  be  some 
capital  to  invest,  a building  fitted  up  with  fattiDg  coops, 
and  careful  attendants. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  cottagers,  and  any  small  holders 
owning  a little  ground,  to  get  a small  regular  increase 
of  income  by  selling  eggs;  and  realljr  fresh  eggs  are  so 
generally  appreciated,  that  care,  honesty,  and  the  neces- 
sary attention  to  the  poultry,  onl}T  are  wanted.  If  espe- 
cial care  be  taken  that  eggs  are  fresh,  they  are  sure  to 
meet  a ready  demand  near  home,  and  if  they  have  to 
travel,  they  only  need  careful  packing  in  boxes  of  con- 
venient size,  with  beds  of  straw  so  packed  between  the 
layers  of  eggs  as  to  prevent  their  incurring  injury  by 
moving  about.  For  eggs,  as  for  fowls,  there  is  a great 
and  remunerative  demand. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MEMORANDA. — ACCOUNTS  AND  COSTS. 

Useeul  diaries  for  the  poultry-yard  on  a large  scale 
have  been  published,  including  pages  wherein  to  set 
down  the  daily  produce  of  the  farm,  dairy,  and  poultry- 
yard,  with  summaries  of  sales,  home  consumption,  and 
stock  on  hand ; having  pages  and  balance-sheets  to  suit 
every  contingency  that  can  possibly  arise.  A work  like 
this  is  useful  where  the  establishment  is  large,  and 
where  a farm  or  an  extensive  stock  of  poultry  has  to  bo 
so  arranged  that  every  item  of  success  or  failure,  all 
receipts,  purchases,  expenditure,  and  other  transactions, 
can  be  put  down  with  the  precision,  minuteness,  dis- 
tinctness, and  clockwork  regularity  of  an  extensive 
mercantile  house.  The  general  amateur,  however,  can 
condense  all  his  memoranda  and  accounts  into  much 
smaller  space,  and  keep  them  in  exact  order,  at  a much 
smaller  outlay  of  time  and  trouble. 

The  requirements  of  a poultry-yard  of  limited  extent, 
with  regard  to  memoranda  and  accounts  by  which  the 
owner  may  at  any  time  know  the  amount  of  success 
which  attends  his  pursuit,  the  state  of  the  finances 
appertaining  thereto,  and  particulars  relating  to  the 
general  history  of  the  live  stock,  may  embrace  the  fol- 
lowing heads,  extended  over  more  or  less  space,  accord- 
ing to  the  limits  of  the  arrangements. 

An  exact  and  minute  cash  account  is  all-important. 
The  easiest  way  is  to  follow  a simple  plan  of  double 
entry,  having  £ s.  cl.  columns  for  both  receipts  and 
payments  on  the  same  page.  This  cash  account,  it  t'.ie 
transactions  be  of  limited  extent,  may  include  all  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements,  and  it  may  have  two  pages  or 
one,  or  less,  to  each  month,  according  to  the  number  of 
monetary  transactions  likely  to  occur  ; and  a summary 
for  the  year  may  conclude  the  whole. 

An  account  of  the  breeding  stock  will  usefully  occupy 
its  necessary  number  of  pages.  This  should  give  at  a 
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glance  how  many  fowls  make  up  each  family;  which 
cocks  are  mated  with  different  hens ; where  they  are 
located  ; and  the  dates  of  changes  which  may  be  made 
among  them,  in  removing,  sitting,  & c. : it  should  also 
include  a good  column  for  remarks.  Two  pages,  the 
full  opening  of  the  book,  will  be  the  most  convenient 
form  for  this  inclusive  entry. 

Next  may  follow  the  history  of  the  broods,  also  occu- 
pying two  opposite  pages.  The  columns  may  be — 1st, 
a distinguishing  number  or  name  to  the  brood.  2nd, 
the  date  of  hatching.  3rd,  the  hatching  hen.  4th, 
the  number  of  chickens  hatched.  5th,  the  kind  or  kinds. 
Cth,  the  parentage.  7th,  number  of  cockerels  and  of 
pullets.  8th,  remarks.  9th,  and  last,  the  destination 
of  the  chickens , i.e.,  to  whom  and  when  sold  or  other- 
wise disposed  of,  the  price,  and  other  particulars.  These 
pages  will  prove  useful  for  reference  when  trios  of 
chickens  are  sold,  as  most  purchasers  like  to  have 
cockerel  and  pullets  which  are  not  related.  It  may  also 
be  especially  useful,  years  after  it  is  made,  iu  tracing  the 
descent  of  different  fowls,  and  in  denoting  where  we 
may  find  scions  of  good  families,  which  may  perhaps 
have  passed  out  of  our  hands. 

A similar  history  of  the  exhibitions  we  send  to  may 
usefully  occupy  another  small  portion  of  this  chicken 
annual,  with  entries  of  any  important  particulars  relat- 
ing to  each  that  we  may  wish  to  remember,  the  fowls 
or  chickens  we  send,  the  notice  they  receive,  either 
prizes  or  commendations,  the  cost  of  entries  and  of 
sending,  and,  if  we  lose,  the  reason,  provided  we  can 
find  it  out,  which,  as  amateurs,  we  sometimes  find  diffi- 
cult, since  amateurs,  like  parents,  are  apt  to  be  partial. 

The  cost  of  poultry-keeping  is  a subject  which  must 
always  be  one  of  great  interest  to  the  poultry  keeper. 
Some  set  it  down  at  a shilling  for  every  egg  which  is 
laid,  and  a pound,  at  least,  for  every  chicken  hatched, 
while  others,  no  less  absurdly,  take  the  other  extreme, 
aud  reckon  the  cost  of  the  poultry-feeding  at  a ridicu- 
lously small  sum. 

To  keep  the  expenses  within  due  limits,  certain  rules 
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must  be  observed.  The  stock  must  be  kept  free  from 
all  unprofitable  fowls.  Among  the  profitable  I reckon 
good  families  of  breeding-stock,  good  laying  hens,  and 
all  young  stock  sufficiently  healthy  and  prosperous  to 
give  promise  of  coming  forward  as  breeding  and  laying 
stock,  or  as  table  chickens  or  fowls.  All  useless  cocks 
and  hens,  and  chickens,  which,  from  having  been  badly 
bred,  or  badly  cared  for,  do  not  prosper,  as  a matter  of 
economy,  should  be  done  away  with.  As  a matter  of 
economy,  too,  the  young  stock  should  be  early  thinned 
down  to  the  picked  specimens  which  the  demand  at 
home,  and  the  opportunity  of  selling,  renders  it  worth 
while  to  rear  to  maturity.  It  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  chickens’  appetites  are  great,  and  expen- 
sive to  satisfy  properly,  from,  three  or  four  months  old 
to  maturity.  The  size  they  acquire  from  four  to  seven 
or  eight  months  old  may  make  it  worth  while  for  those 
to  keep  them  so  long  for  family  use,  as  table  fowls,  who 
prefer  a fowl  to  a chicken,  and  appreciate  the  succulence 
and  flavour  that  the  extra  months  give.  In  this  case, 
there  is  a return  for  the  few  weeks’  food ; but  for  tho 
market,  chickens  are  preferred,  and  in  fowls  which  have 
passed  chickenhood,  the  extra  weight  does  not  bring  an 
increased  price  commensurate  with  the  extra  outlay. 

Thus,  for  econoui3r,  the  stock  on  hand,  like  the  fowls 
themselves,  should  be  kept  compact — all  redundancies 
cleared  away. 

The  cost  of  feeding  must  vary  with  the  varying  cir- 
cumstances of  almost  every  poultry  breeder,  with  the 
kinds  kept,  the  way  of  feeding,  the  age  of  the  stock, 
the  kind  of  food,  and  the  opportunities  which  the  fowls 
have  of  foraging  for  themselves. 

Some  fowls,  with  almost  unlimited  range,  will  half 
keep  themselves.  Those  that  have  the  run  of  a farm- 
yard, with  the  opportunity  of  sly  pulls  at  the  corn 
stacks,  may  keep  themselves  entirely,  but  perhaps  not 
very  economically  to  their  and  the  corn  stacks’  owners. 
The  wasteful  plan  of  throwing  down  too  much  food  is 
injurious  alike  to  the  fowls  and  their  owners. 

A sitting  hen  performs  the  task  of  eating  once  only 
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in  the  twenty-four  hours,  .and  will  eat  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  good  barley  a day.  I always  reckon  the  cost  of 
maintaining  mature  fowls  in  laying  condition  to  be  1 \d. 
per  week  per  head  : a little  under  this  when  corn  and 
meal  are  cheap,  and  perhaps  a little  over  it  when  they 
are  dear.  Young  cocks  from  three  months  old,  until 
the  growth  is  completed,  will  cost  a good  bit  more,  in 
an  increasing  ratio,  week  by  week,  until  3 d.  per  week 
per  head  will  buy  no  more  food  than  they  will  eat  up 
with  hungry  appetites.  Pullets  at  the  same  age  consume 
less.  Fowls  at  this  age  increase  rapidly,  if  well  fed. 

The  feeding  of  young  chickens  does  not  co6t  much 
yer  head  per  week  for  the  first  month  of  their  lives,  but 
Mie  quantity  consumed  increases  rapidly  afterwards,  so 
that  an  average  of  a penny  per  week  per  head  may  be 
reckoned  as  the  cost  of  the  chickens  for  the  first  three 
months  of  their  lives. 

The  above  estimates  have  been  made  with  reference 
to  large  fowls  with  no  more  opportunity  of  getting 
their  own  living  than  a limited  range  affords,  the  food 
being  purchased. 

Bantams,  of  course,  eat  little.  Polish  fowls  eat  less 
than  large  fowls,  and  other  medium-sized  birds  may  do 
so  too,  but  in  the  case  of  good  egg-producers  I doubt  it. 
The  cost  of  Spanish,  Cochins,  Brahmas,  and  such  like, 
will  be  found  to  be  about  the  sum  computed  above. 

If  the  fowls  can  have  a run,  even  if  it  be  only  into  a 
road,  it  will  lessen  the  cost  of  their  keep,  and  of  course 
food  which  is  grown  for  them  at  home  will  lessen 
expenses. 

In  buying  food,  the  best  in  quality  will  be  found  the 
best  economy,  and  it  is  advisable  to  buy  only  a moderate 
quantity  at  one  time,  to  prevent  loss  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  rats  and  mice.  Good  corn  is  bright  in  colour, 
sound,  and  sweet  in  scent : the  size  of  the  grain  is  of 
no  importance  for  poultry.  Meal  should  have  a nice 
sweet  scent : if  it  have  the  peculiar  pungent  smell  given 
by  mites,  or  a smell  of  mildew,  it  is  not  good  for  food. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DORKINGS,  SPANISH,  AND  COCHINS. 

The  chief  large  fowls  occupying  the  attention  of  fanciers 
are  Dorkings,  Spanish,  Cochins,  Brahmas,  Malays,  anrl 
Crevecceurs,  and  the  other  French  breeds. 

Dorkings. — The  genial  chalky  soil  of  the  counties  to 
the  south  of  the  metropolis,  with  the  highly  remunera- 
tive prices  of  its  absorbent  market  so  near  at  hand,  has 
resulted  in  the  perfecting  of  one  of  our  choicest  breeds 

the  Dorking.  It  is  the  most  celebrated  of  all  kinds 

as  a table  fowl,  and  the  large  Surrey  fowls  are  similar  to 
it  in  useful  properties,  only  bred  with  less  care  as  regards 
fancy  points.  In  place  of  “ most  celebrated  ” I should 
have  said  most  useful,  but  that  the  Dorking  has  decided 
drawbacks  as  a useful  fowl  for  the  general  breeder.  The 
chickens  prosper  on  a genial  soil,  and  with  a good  grass 
vange,  and,  under  such  favourable  circumstances,  the 
oldTowls,  as  well  as  the  young,  do  well  and  thrive;  but 
with  no  better  accommodation  than  nine  poultry  keepers 
out  of  ten  can  command,  Dorkings  do  not  do  well. 
The  chickens  are  delicate  until  they  get  into  their 
feathers,  and  Dorkings  of  all  ages  are  more  subject 
to  roup  than  most  kinds.  Unless  they  have  a good  ot 
well-drained  soil,  or  an  extensive  grass  range,  they  do 
not  lay  well,  and  do  not  thrive  well.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  excellent  and  economical  for  persons  to  keep 
who  supply  the  markets,  provided  they  possess  facilities 
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for  keeping  and  rearing  them  with  success,  because 
they  come  forward  early;  they  make  their  growth  early 
in  life,  may  be  fatted  off,  and  cleared  off  early,  and  thus 
leave  the  ground  at  liberty  soon,  and  enable  the  owner 
to  realize  his  returns  in  a short  time.  If  Dorkings  are 
kept,  they  must  have  great  care  in  feeding,  and  perfect 
cleanliness.  The  stamina  of  the  chickens  may  he  im- 
proved by  crossing  with  Brahmas,  Cochins,  or  Game. 

I have  noticed  that  Dorkings  are  more  subject  than  any 
other  kind  to  the  injurious  trick  of  plucking  and  eating 
each  other’s  feathers,  as  which  scarcely  any  is  so 
difficult  to  cure. 

The  hens  are  good  sitters,  and  attentive  good  mothers, 
and  where  the  locality  suits  them,  they  are  very  good 
layers  of  nice,  well-flavoured,  and  rather  large  eggs. 
There  are  few  kinds  which  vary  more,  as  layers,  than 
they. 

1 suppose  the  white  Dorking  is  the  original  type  of 
the  race.  It  should  have  a square  plump  coni]  act 
form,  plumage  of  spotless  white,  delicate  white  skin, 
white  legs,  which  should  be  delicate,  not  coarse,  five 
toes  well  developed,  clear  white  or  pale  yellow  beak,  and 
a well-formed,  full-coloured  rose-comb.  Size  is  an 
important  point,  and  one  in  which  white  Dorkings  have 
sometimes  failed,  but  which  the  careful  introduction  of 
fresh  blood  from  time  to  time  improves. 

The  fifth  toe  on  each  foot  is  a matter  of  primary 
importance  in  all  Dorkings,  white  and  coloured.  Careful 
breeding  has  firmly  fixed  this  property  in  the  Dorking, 
and  no  fowl  without  it  would  have  a chance  of  success 
at  an  exhibition,  or  of  being  purchased  as  a Dorking 
fowl  anywhere.  The  fifth  toe  should  be  distinct  and 
well  developed  on  each  foot;  a sixth  is  no  merit.  The 
legs  must  have  no  suspicion  of  feathering. 

The  coloured  Dorkings,  like  the  white,  must  be  plump 
made,  compact,  and  wide,  with  plenty  of  meat  on  the 
breast,  short  legs,  and  little  offal.  The  comb  may  be 
single  or  rose,  but  all  the  combs  in  a pen  must  match 
well.  The  legs  must  be  short,  white,  and  delicate — i.e., 
not  coarse  in  the  scales. 
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The  plumage  of  coloured  Dorkings  varies  much,  as 
may  be  expected  in  fowls  which  have  been  bred  chiefly 
with  reference  to  useful  properties. 

In  the  silver-grey  an  attempt  has  been  made,  not 
without  sacrifice,  to  breed  Dorkings  to  feather.  In  them 
the  cock  should  have  a white  hackle  and  saddle,  quite 
free  from  colour,  and  a black  breast  and  tail,  quite  free 
from  white  spangles.  The  hen  has  a white  hackle, 
slightly  streaked  with  black,  the  body  light  grey,  with 
light  shafts  to  the  feathers,  and  a robin — i.e.,  a ruddy 
brown  breast. 

The  silver  greys  are  very  pretty  in  colour,  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  the  attempt  to  fix  it  has  made  great  sacrifices 
[by  in -breeding  or  other  mode)  in  weight,  stamina,  and 
productiveness. 

In  grey  Dorkings,  the  cock  should  have  a white  or 
streaked  hackle  and  saddle,  and  black  breast  and  tail, 
with  or  without  a mixture  of  white.  The  liens  show  all 
tints  and  mixtures  of  grey,  but  they  must  not  be  brown. 

In  speckled  Dorkings,  the  cocks  may  be  black- 
breasted, red,  or  speckled,  not  light.  The  hens  are 
brown  of  various  shades,  with  white  spangles. 

The  Cuckoo  Dorking  has  a speckled  plumage,  caused 
by  close  transverse  markings  on  the  leathers.  Cocks 
and  hens  match  very  well,  and  the  mixture  of  colour, 
pale-slate  and  white,  makes  it  a decidedly  grey  fowl. 

Dorkings  for  exhibition  must  be  well  matched  in  the 
pens  in  size,  plumage,  combs,  and  all  points.  In  breed- 
ing, it  is  advisable  to  take  great  care  not  to  sacrifice 
more  important  points  to  plumage.  Weight  is  a point 
of  primary  importance,  but  in  attaining  even  this,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  sacrifice  to  its  attainment  the  yet 
more  important  matters — health,  stamina,  compactness 
of  shape,  delicacy  and  succulence  in  the  flesh,  or  pro- 
ductiveness. 

Some  persons  are  inclined  to  attribute  weakness  of 
constitution  to  all  white  fowls,  and  this  may  be  just 
where  white  plumage  is  an  unusual  accident.  In  white 
Dorkings,  however,  it  appears  likely  that  white  is  the 
fixed  colour  of  the  fowl,  not  albinism,  as  in  white 
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occasional  specimens  of  generally  coloured  fowls.  It 
would  be  a pity  to  condemn  an  attractive  variety  from  a 
mistaken  idea,  and  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  strengthen 
the  produce  by  attention  to  the  rules  of  good  breeding, 
rather  than  give  up  the  kind. 

Spanish.  — Brilliant  black  plumage,  bright  scarlet 
combs  and  wattles,  and  distinct  and  clear  white  faces 
make  these  fowls  very  attractive,  and  they  are  among 
the  oldest  as  well  as  greatest  favourites  ol  poultry 
lovers;  for  early  in  this  century,  specimens  which  were 
at  the  time  thought  very  choice,  were  brought  to  Eng- 
land  from  Holland.  It  seems  probable  that  the  kind 
may  have  been  introduced  into  Holland  from  Spain, 
and  taken  up  and  improved  by  the  keen  Hutch  fanciers, 
but  now  amateurs  can  find  no  vestige  of  the  kind  in 
the  country  which  gives  them  their  name.  Tiie  Mi- 
norcas,  a line  race  of  black  fowls,  with  intense  metallic 
lustre  on  the  plumage,  large  scarlet  combs,  and  white 
ear-lobes,  but  not  white  faces,  are  kept  up  in  some 
parts.  It  seems  likely  that  our  white-faced  Spauish 
may  have  sprang  from  them  as  the  result  of  careful 
high  breeding ; this  probability  seems  borne  out  by 
the  Spanish  having  (if  so  descended)  degenerated  in 
size  and  productiveness,  a frequent  effect  of  high  breed- 
ing. "Whencesoever  they  may  be  derived,  they  are 
splendid  fowls. 

Spanish  cocks,  especially,  have  a tall  majestic  carriage, 
ancl  the  kind  have  the  merit  of  doing  well,  and  looking 
handsome  and  ornamental,  if  kept  in  a confined  place, 
provided  it  be  not  overcrowded.  They  lay  eggs  which 
are  very  fine  in  size,  but  they  are  apt  to  be  more  woolly 
and  less  delicate  in  the  white  than  those  of  many  other 
fowls.  They  are  not  good  table  fowls,  as  they  do  not 
fatten  readily,  ancl  are  gaunt  in  shape  and  long  in  the 
leg ; but  I have  known  them  make  a valuable  cross, 
for  this  purpose,  with  small,  compactly-made  fowls,  in 
giving  size. 

Cold,  especially  if  it  be  damp  cold,  spoils  the  appear- 
ance of  the  old  birds,  by  injuring  the  combs,  and  turning 
them  black.  The  combs  of  the  hens  shrink  very  much, 
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and  lose  their  beauty,  while  they  are  moulting,  or  when 
they  are  not  laying. 

As  exhibition  fowls,  the  white  face  is  the  point  most 
considered.  It  should  be  perfectly  white,  and  free  from 
red  spot  or  tinge,  and  the  skin  should  be  delicate  in 
texture,  like  white  kid.  In  judging  Spanish,  the  judge 
has  to  take  the  age  of  the  fowl  into  consideration, 
as  the  face  of  an  old  bird  will  not  be  delicate  like  that  of 
a young  one,  and  increasing  volume  of  face  with  age, 
will  interfere  with  the  beauty  of  the  eye  in  an  old 
bird.  But,  although  the  delicate  texture  is  lost  to 

some  extent  as  the  bird  grows  old,  coarseness  of 
face  is  a great  fault : it  should  be  wide  and  deep, 
extending  from  behind  the  ear-lobe  to  the  beak,  and 
from  the  comb  to  the  wattle;  and  if  the  white  meets 
under  the  bill,  forming  a cravat  there,  it  is  a beauty. 
Plucking  or  shaving  the  face,  and  tricks  of  the  kind, 
disqualify  if  they  are  found  out.  The  ear-lobe  must  be 
large  and  pendant,  and  like  the  face,  free  from  red.  The 
comb  of  the  cock  should  be  large,  upright,  evenly  serrated, 
delicate  in  texture,  and  bright  in  colour.  There  is  no 
bird  in  which  condition  is  of  more  moment  than  the 
Spanish.  The  plumage  must  be  totally  black,  with 
brilliant  metallic  lustre.  The  cock,  when  in  condition, 
has  an  upright  gait,  and  a proud  and  gallant  bearing, 
and  sets  his  foot  to  the  earth  as  if  he  thought  himself  a 
grand  fellow.  The  wattles  are  large  and  long,  and  the 
legs  long  and  steel-blue  in  colour.  The  hens  are  like 
the  cocks  in  points  which  are  common  to  both,  but  their 
large  red  single  combs  droop  over  to  one  side.  It  is  an 
evidence  of  what  care  in  breeding  may  do,  that  the  cocks’ 
combs  used  formerly  to  droop  also,  but  fashion  and  fancy 
decided  that  they  should  stand  firm  and  erect,  and  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  a very  few  years,  so  they  do,  and  a lop- 
comb  in  a Spanish  cock  would  disqualify  at  any  show. 
The  hen  is  more  compact  and  square-made,  and  much 
better  in  form  as  a table  fowl  than  the  cock.  Her  white 
face  must  be  delicate,  wide,  and  deep. 

Spanish  hens  do  not  sit,  so  other  sitters  must  be 
provided  to  hatch  and  rear  the  chickens  ; and  for  this 
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purpose  it  is  best  to  choose  Dorkings,  if  possible,  or,  at 
any  rate,  some  kind  which  does  not  throw  off  the  chickens 
early.  Spanish  chickens  had  better  not  be  hatched  very 
early  in  the  season,  as  they  fledge  late,  and  are  delicate 
until  they  get  into  the  feathers  ; from  March  to  May  is 
the  best  time.  They  show  the  sex  sooner  than  any  other 
kind,  in  the  early  developed  combs  of  the  cockerels  ; and 
many  will  give  promise  of  the  white  face  as  early.  They 
grow  faster  than  they  fledge,  and  in  proportion  suffer 
from  cold  ; when  they  seem  pinched,  a little  toast  and 
ale  once  or  twice  a day  does  good,  aud  meat,  and  some- 
times milk,  may  be  given  with  advantage.  Stimulants 
like  these  will  help  on  the  fledging,  and  so  get  the  little 
ones  past  their  difficulty.  To  counteract  this  early 
delicacy,  Spanish  should  be  bred  with  care ; cautiously 
avoid  in-breeding,  and  breed  from  mature  healthy  fowls 
in  first-rate  condition,  as  backward  faulty  fledging  in 
chickens  often  arises  from  careless  breeding. 

As  Spanish  are  decidedly  fancy  fowls,  it  is  best  to 
give  the  most  promising  a good  chance  by  thinning  out 
all  that  are  faulty  as  early  as  may  be,  thus  leaving  all  the 
space,  care,  and  attention,  to  the  good  ones.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  when  the  best  may  be  fixed  on,  as  the 
forwardest  birds  are  not  always  the  best ; but  cockerels 
with  falling  combs  and  decided  red  faces  may  be  early 
weeded  out.  The  pullets  begin  to  mature  the  white  face 
at  from  three  to  five  months  old.  Both  cockerels  and 
pullets  that  show  red  at  ten  months  old  may  be  dis- 
carded. 

The  Minorca  is  a variety  of  the  Spanish,  which 
although  wanting  in  valuable  fancy  points,  is  a good- 
looking,  useful  fowl,  large  in  size,  better  for  the  table 
than  Spanish,  and  a good  layer  of  fine  large  eggs.  It  is 
a favourite  in  Devonshire. 

I believe  the  white-faced  white  Spanish  is  a sport  from 
the  black,  individuals  of  which  will  occasionally  moult 
white.  The  red-faced  white  Spanish,  or  white  Andalu- 
sian, is  a fowl  which  has  been  brought  from  Spain.  It 
is,  I believe,  a productive  good  fowl,  and  it  has  been 
sometimes  shown  at  our  exhibitions,  but  it  has  never 
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become  popular,  and  is  poor  in  appearance  compared 
with  the  handsome,  white-faced  black  Spanish.  The 
chickens,  especially  the  cockerels,  are  remarkably  pre- 
cocious. 

The  Andalusian  fowl  is  rather  an  attractive-looking 
bird  ; in  form  and  carriage  much  like  the  Spanish,  and 
evidently  of  the  same  family,  with  plumage  either  of  a 
uniform  slate  colour,  or  slate  shaded  or  laced  with 
black,  and  showy,  well-developed  scarlet  combs  and 
wattles.  It  has  been  stated  that  they  were  brought 
from  Andalusia,  but  some  affirm  that  they  have  been 
bred  from  the  Spanish — an  accidental  sport. 

Cochins. — Of  all  the  fowls  that  have  ever  been  kept, 
perhaps  none  have  occasioned  so  much  difference  of 
opinion,  or  raised  so  many  disputes,  as  this  most  peace- 
ful, placid,  and  contented  of  breeds.  They  came  upon 
us  as  a surprise,  with  their  size,  docility,  and  beauty,  and 
forthwith  many  seemed  to  think  that  all  the  excellent 
kinds  we  had  before  them  might  with  advantage  be  set 
aside  in  favour  of  these  strangers.  Friends  of  the  pre- 
viously popular  varieties,  and  amateurs  and  others  in 
the  habit  of  realizing  money  by  their  poultry,  looked  on 
the  intruders  with  jealous  eyes,  and  no  birds  were  ever 
so  lauded  by  friends  and  decried  by  opponents  as  they, 
until  all  quieted  down  into  acknowledgment  of  the 
truth,  that  they  are  useful  good  fowls,  with  many  excel- 
lent qualities,  but  good  and  useful  as  they  are,  not 
positively  faultless. 

Few  fowls  have  suffered  more  injury  at  the  hands  of 
the  fancy  than  Cochin  China  fowls,  for  their  faults  have 
been  set  up  as  merits  in  them,  and  bred  to,  instead  of 
being  corrected  by  careful  selection  of  breeding-stock. 
The  sharp  keel  which  spoils  the  form  of  the  breast  and 
the  meatiness  of  Cochins  as  table  fowls,  has  been  sought 
after  and  encouraged  as  an  imperative  fancy  point, 
instead  of  corrected  as  a fault,  by  the  introduction  of 
more  compactness  of  form,  and  better  shape  in  the 
breast;  and  coarse  yellow  legs  (and  with  them  a yellow 
skin)  have  been  bred  to  ; whereas  delicate  white  ones 
might  have  been  iatrnduced  in  their  place  by  a little 
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careful  selection.  In  1851,  I wrote  of  the  then  novel 
Cochins,  in  the  “ Cottage  Gardener,”  as  large , plump, 
and  square  built,  and  in  writing  the  description  in  which 
those  words  occur,  I was  following  the  best  specimens  I 
could  find  of  imported  birds.  If  from  that  time  breeders 
of  Cochins  had  aimed  at  compactness  of  form,  lull 
breasts,  and  delicate  skin  and  legs,  in  place  ot  setting 
immense  size,  gaunt  shape,  and  coarse  legs,  above  these 
useful  properties,  their  introduction  would  have  proved 
a great  accession  of  excellent  food  in  the  country.  No 
fowls  vary  so  much  as  they  do  in  goodness  for  eating, 
for  while  some  families  of  Cochins  are,  as  they  are 
so  often  described,  yellow  and  coarse  in  the  skin  and  in 
the  legs,  stringy  and  dry  in  the  meat,  and  gaunt  in 
shape  on  the  table,  others  are  white  and  delicate  in 
skin  and  flesh,  and  far  more  juicy  and  fine  in  flavour 
than  more  lauded  breeds.  In  addition  to  these  good 
qualities,  which  might  without  difficulty  be  established 
in  them,  they  have  strength  of  constitution  admirably 
adapted  to  our  chilly,  variable,  and  rather  unfavourable 
poultry  climate.  1 strongly  advise  those  who,  from 
situation,  or  any  unfavourable  circumstance,  find  Dor- 
kings unsatisfactory,  to  improve  the  Cochin  breed  for  the 
table  by  careful  selection.  Choose  parent  birds  which 
are  large,  but  not  enormous,  in  size,  square  and  compact 
in  shape,  full  in  the  breast,  white  and  delicate  in  the 
skin,  delicate  in  the  legs,  and  full  in  the  wing,  since 
with  size  of  wing  goes  fulness  of  breast.  I have  not 
found  these  useful  properties  in  birds  of  the  greatest 
size,  but  medium-sized  Cochins  are  large  enough  to  be 
very  fine  for  the  table.  I quite  agree  with  those  who 
praise  the  Dorkings  as  table  fowls  ; in  compactness  of 
shape  none  equal  them  ; in  flavour  I have  had  some 
breeds  of  Cochins  that  have  been  better  than  they,  but 
I especially  commend  the  improvement  ot  Cochins  in 
table  properties  to  the  attention  of  those  who  cannot 
successfully  keep  Dorkings,  as  far  preferable  to  most 
kinds,  hardier  than  almost  any  others  (Brahmas  ex- 
cepted), and  better  in  many  respects  than  cross  breeds 
or  mongrels. 
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Cochins'  have  the  merit  of  being  excellent  layers, 
When  they  were  first  introduced,  grand  tales  spread 
abroad  of  the  new  fowls  which  laid  twice  a day,  and  I have 
had  three  eggs  in  a day  from  one  fowl ; but  this  exces- 
sive productiveness  denotes  disease ; some  of  the  eggs 
are  without  shell,  the  laying  soon  comes  to  an  end,  and 
it  is  quite  a chance  if  the  hen  is  of  much  use  afterwards. 
Good  Cochin  hens  will  lay  every  day,  or  two  days  out  ot 
three,  until  they  want  to  sit ; and  they  have  the  merit  of 
being  good  layers  in  the  winter,  when  fresh  eggs  are 
rarities. 

The  thing  which  most  interferes  with  the  production 
of  eggs  is  the  Cochin’s  constant  habit  of  wanting  to  sit; 
but  If  she  is  allowed  to  sit,  she  very  soon  lays  again.  I 
have  had  hens  lay  one  day  within  three  weeks  after 
hatching,  and  they  will  take  all  necessary  care  of  the 
chickens' long  afterwards.  They  throw  off  the  chickens 
too  early  for  them  to  make  good  mothers  to  those 
of  a delicate  kind,  but  Cochin  chickens  are  hardy  (if 
they  are  well  bred),  and  can  do  very  well  without  the 
mother’s  care  by  the  time  she  gives  them  up.  They 
keep  to  their  charge  scarcely  loug  enough  for  the  well- 
being of  Dorkings,  Spanish,  Polish,  or  any  delicate 

chickens.  . 

There  are  in  the  world  placid,  good-tempered  people 
who  are  soon  pleased  and  easily  contented  ; the  ills  ot 
life  have  less  influence  over  them  externally,  than  they 
have  over  men  and  women  in  general ; and  so  they  pass 
through  life  contentedly,  and  give  an  idea  of  repose  and 
pleasure  to  all  who  have  to  do  with  them.  Cochins  are 
like  these;  however  moderate  the  accommodation  you 
have  to  offer,  you  may  keep  your  half-dozen  Cochins 
without  fear  that  they  will  get  you  into  disgrace  with 
your  neighbours,  by  breaking  bounds,  and  tearing  then- 
gardens  to  pieces;  for  they  may  be  kept  m with  a lower 
fence  than  will  retain  any  fowls  with  less  contented  dis- 
positions. They  are  tame,  docile,  and  manageable; 
little  children  may  tend  them  without  a chance  ot  get- 
ting hurt,  and  they  are  friendly  among  themselves. 
When  the  hens  sit,  we  may  do  what  we  like  with  them, 
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and  they  are  kind  mothers  as  long  as  their  nice  little 
hardy  chickens  require  their  care.  We  can  keep  Cochins 
where  we  can  keep  no  other  fowls,  and  make  them 
profitable  with  no  other  drawback  to  counteract  all 
their  merits  than  a too-frequent  wish  to  sit,  and  the 
character  they  have  of  not  being  good  for  the  table, 
which  any  careful  breeder  might  remedy  to  a great 
extent. 

Cochins,  like  all  fowls  that  lay  so  many  eggs,  are 
rather  greedy  eaters,  and  they  are  very  ready  to  fatten 
internally  (hence  often  the  shelless  eggs,  and  two  eggs 
a day);  so  that  in  feeding  them  care  must  be  taken  to 
feed  moderately,  and  to  avoid  food  of  too  fattening  a 
nature.  The  fowls  and  the  chickens  will  do  well  if  fed 
and  treated  as  recommended  in  the  chapters  on  feeding 
and  chicken-rearing.  The  dangerous  time  is  from  the 
time  the  wing-feathers  are  grown,  until  the  head  is 
covered  ; and  then  they  want  plenty  of  good  nourishing 
food.  They  are  nicest  for  the  table  at  from  five  to  seven 
or  eight  months  old : as  young  chickens,  they  are  not 
nearly  so  good,  hut  are  better  fowls  when  nearer 
maturity. 


CHAPTER  II 

COCHINS,  BRAHMAS,  MALAYS,  AND  THE  FRENCH  FOWLS 

For  exhibition,  Cochins  must  be  large  and  heavy,  deep- 
Inade  and  wide,  with  long  abundant  fluff  and  furnishing 
(except  in  tail)  ; the  legs  stout,  yellow,  fully  feathered, 
and  set  far  apart;  the  wing  short,  and  carried  well  tucked 
up ; the  tail  short  and  full  (but  not  made  so  by  plucking); 
and  the  loins  wide.  The  head  should  be  delicate,  the 
ear-lobe  pendulous  and  red;  the  wattles  rather  small,  and 
the  beak  stout ; a clear  unstained  beak  is  a beauty  in 
light  birds.  The  comb  should  be  single,  delicate  in 
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texture,  of  medium  size,  perfectly  straight,  and  evenly 
serrated.  The  carriage  of  the  cock  is  bold,  but  less 
upright  than  many  sorts,  and  that  of  the  hen  horizontal, 
leaning  forward.  A contented  happy  look  characterizes 
Cochins.  All  the  birds  in  a pen  must  agree  in  size, 
character,  and  colour.  The  above  properties  are  com- 
mon to  all  colours. 

In  the  Partridge  Cochins  the  hens  are  very  dark,  with 
a minute  mossy  pattern  all  over  the  feathers ; a yellow 
tinge  is  considered  a fault.  The  cock  should  be  dark 
recfi  with’ black  breast  and  tail,  and  black  streaks  on  the 
hackle  feathers  of  neck  and  saddle. 

The  grouse  (which  is  seldom  seen)  in  the  hens  is 
formed  of  a bolder  marking  of  metallic  black  on  a rich 
ruddy  brown  ground,  and  a full  dark  red  is  the  cock  to 
go  with  them  ; but  I believe  the  judges  have  decided  that 
all  dark  cocks  should  be  black-breasted,  a decision  which, 
if  it  had  ruled  from  the  first,  would  have  shut  out  the 
finest  imported  birds  we  have  had. 

The  fancy  decides  to  prefer  all  light  hens  which  are 
uniformly  self-coloured  in  plumage,  and  this  excludes 
a streaked  hackle,  and  different  markings,  which  were 
pretty  in  Cochins  as  first  imported. 

In  buffs  (also  called  lemon)  the  hens  are  clear  bright 
buff  throughout,  and  the  cock  should  he  of  a bright  gold 
colour.  In  the  early  days  of  Cochins,  clear  colour  was 
sometimes  obtained  from  crossing  with  white. 

Cinnamons  are  of  several  tints,  and  in  each  the  cocks 
must  match  the  hens.  The  silver  cinnamons  are  stone 
colour,  almost  white  in  the  hens,  with  the  hackles  a 
little  darker  shade  of  the  same  colour.  The  cock  to 
match  these  should  have  the  body  colour  of  the  same 
pale  colour,  yellow  hackle  and  saddle,  and  yellow  feathers, 
mixed  with  the  lighter  shade  all  over  the  surface.  The 
other  cinnamons  are  various  shades,  from  almost  white 
to  quite  dark,  but  the  last  are  very  heavy-looking,  and 
not  at  all  popular.  The  cocks  to  go  with  them  should 
be  cinnamon,  not  golden.  In  the  cocks  it  is  a beauty 
to  have  the  tail  bronzed  with  a dark  tinge  of  the  pre- 
vailing colour,  or  of  that  colour  entirely. 
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White  Cochins  must,  of  course,  be  perfectly  white  in 
plumage,  and  shown  very  clean. 

Black  Cochins  have  almost  disappeared,  on  account 
of  their  incorrigible  habit  of  moulting  to  a mixture  of 
coloured  feathers  among  the  black.  The  hens  remain 
black,  but  the  cocks  almost  invariably  display  a mixture 
of  red  or  yellow  after  the  first  moult,  if  not  before. 
They  were,  in  fact,  at  first  only  a sport,  and  they  do  not 
give  up  the  changeable  character  belonging  to  accidental 
breeds.  If  tales  be  true,  however,  the  black  Cochins 
have  been  made  good  use  of  in  producing  the  black- 
breasted  Cochin  cocks  that  some  persons  insist  on  for 
mating  with  all  dark  Cochin  hens. 

Brahmas. — No  one  knows  the  original  stock;  no  one 
knows  whence  they  came  originally  ; this  is  the  accusa- 
tion that  is  brought  against  the  Brahmas,  the  best  fowls 
we  have  ever  had,  as  regards  the  number  of  useful 
properties  they  possess.  Exactly  the  same  may  be  said 
against  the  Dorkings,  but  they  are  old  favourites,  and 
John  Bull  and  Mrs.  Bull  always  feel  antagonistically 
disposed  towards  new  introductions;  nut  as  the  Dorkings 
have  made  their  way  by  their  intrinsic  merit  in  a number 
of  years,  the  Brahmas  are  making  theirs  in  a few.  The 
first  Brahmas  came  to  us  from  the  United  States  no 
longer  ago  than  about  the  year  1852  ; they  came  with  a 
character  of  being  a distinct  breed  from  India.  I have 
heard  of  such  fowls  in  India,  but  never  of  any  being 
brought  from  there  to  England,  which  some  thinkstrange ; 
but  I,  who  have  been  trying  for  half  my  lifetime  to  get 
choice  fowls  from  abroad,  can  appreciate  the  difficulty. 
An  accident  brought  us  Cochins,  hundreds  of  years  after 
non-amateurs  must  have  known  that  there  were  finer 
fowls  in  China  than  we  had  here.  For  many  years 
amateurs  here  have  known  that  there  is  a fine  race  of 
fowls  in  Japan,  which  has  never  been  brought  to  England. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  get  fowls  through  the  difficulties  of 
a journey  of  many  weeks  : so  many  dangers  beset  them 
on  the  road,  the  commissariat  of  the  ship  not  being  the 
least  among  them. 

Be,  however,  the  origin  of  the  Brahmas  Indian  of 
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American,  we  in  England  know  little  of  it,  except  that 
the  fowls  were  sent  to  ns  from  the  United  States,  with 
the  character  of  having  been  brought  from  India;  tha* 
we  found  them  on  their  arrival  large,  handsome,  and 
really  useful  birds,  entirely  different  from  any  breed  we 
had  before  ; and  that  the  idea  of  their  being  cross-bred 
fowls  has  been  set  at  nought,  according  to  the  breeding 
experience  of  ages,  by  their  having  been  bred  in  England 
now  for  fourteen  years  without,  in  any  instance  where 
the  race  has  been  kept  uncrossed,  deviating  in  general 
character,  plumage,  comb,  or  other  characteristics.  In 
1853  and  ’53,  I imported  largely  the  best  pea-combed 
Brahmas  I could  get,  and  chose  from  them  a sufficient 
number  to  get  good  crosses  among  them  to  last  lor 
years.  I have  bred  them  for  years  uncrossed  with 
any  but  imported  stocks,  without  a variation  in  comb, 
colour,  or  other  points.  I could  not  have  bred  Cochins 
for  as  many  years  with  as  little  variation,  yet  none  can 
accuse  them  of  being  a made-up  sort.  The  pea-comb 
is  always  true,  the  legs  are  always  feathered,  and  the 
colour  is  always  a mixture  of  black,  white,  and  grey, 
the  birds  being  light,  dark,  or  speckled,  according  to 
the  predominance  of  one  over  the  others.  There  is 
scarcely  a race  we  cherish,  unless  it  be  the  purest  game, 
that  would  keep  so  true  as  this  for  so  many  years,  the 
young  never  flying  back  to  other  sorts ; and  therefore 
I conclude,  on  their  own  evidence,  that  the  Brahmas  ara 
a distinct  race.  Bor  the  first  five  years  or  so  that  I bred 
them,  I thought  they  might  be  a made  sort,  but  I do 
not  think  a kind  made  by  crossing  would  keep  true,  with- 
out ever  crying  back,  for  fourteen  years.  I have  been 
told,  on  the  best  possible  authority,  that  some  strains 
of  Brahmas  have  been  crossed  with  Dorkings  to  gaiu 
weight  (especially  early  weight)  : cross-bred  fowls  may, 
of  course,  be  expected  to  deviate,  but  I speak  of  the 
undeviating  character  of  pure  bred  Brahmas. 

When  I lost  the  opportunity  of  keeping  many  breeds 
of  fowls,  I gave  up  all  others  for  Brahmas,  as  the  most 
satisfactory  kind  I had  ever  kept.  They  are  excellent 
for  all  useful  properties,  and  it  is  most  satisfactory  to 
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the  amateur  to  keep  a kind,  all  the  chickens  of  which 
may  be  reared  without  the  drawback  of  a death  in  a 
season.  I never  had  chickens  so  good  as  the  Brahmas 
in  this  respect,  not  even  Cochins.  Spanish,  Dorkings, 
La  Fleche,  and  all  Polish  fowls,  I have  found,  on  the 
other  hand,  most  unsatisfactory  as  regards  success  in 
rearing  the  young  stock. 

The  Brahmas  are  tame,  docile,  of  a contented  dispo- 
sition, and  almost  as  easy  to  keep  in  as  Cochins ; but 
they  like  a good  range  when  they  can  get  it,  and  make 
the  most  of  it  far  more  industriously.  The  pullets  do 
not  lay  so  early  as  Cochin  pullets,  but  taking  the  year 
round,  the  Brahmas  produce  more  eggs  than  Cochins  do, 
from  not  wanting  to  sit  so  often.  They  are  good  sitters 
and  mothers,  lay  early  after  hatching,  and  often  tend 
their  chickens  for  weeks  after  they  begin  to  lay. 

They  are  good  table  fowls,  being  ready  in  putting  on 
ilesh,  compact  in  make,  full  in  the  breast,  juicy,  and 
good  in  flavour.  They  should  be  large  and  heavy,  of  a 
free  majestic  bearing,  removed  alike  from  the  waddle 
of  the  Cochin,  and  the  upright  carriage  of  the  Malay, 
compactly  made,  not  long  in  the  leg  and  neck,  wide 
and  full  in  the  breast,  wide  and  deep  in  make.  The 
legs  are  yellow  and  well  feathered.  The  head  is 
delicate  in  character,  with  a fulness  over  the  eye 
which  gives  breadth  to  the  top  of  the  head,  and  a 
full  clear  eye.  The  tail  is  short  and  full.  I consider 
a pea-comb  imperative  ; the  pea- comb  is  peculiar  from 
its  triple  character  ; it  is  like  three  small  combs  united 
into  one,  and  it  shows  itself  as  soon  as  the  chick  is 
hatched  in  three  tiny  parallel  lines. 

In  colour,  Brahmas  range  from  an  almost  white 
plumage,  with  more  or  less  black  pencilling  on  the 
hackle,  and  black  in  the  feathers  of  the  tail  and  wings, 
to  dark-grey  plumage.  I consider  perfection  in  a light 
Brahma,  a white  surface,  with  well-marked  hackle,  wings, 
and  tail,  and  such  uniform  pearly-grey  under  colour,  that 
the  feathers  cannot  ruffle  without  showing  it.  I think 

general  white  bottom  colour  a fault  in  any  Brahma, 
etween  these  and  dark  Brahmas  are  all  degrees  of 
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pencilling  of  grey  and  black,  on  a white  ground.  How- 
ever dark  the  fowl,  the  white  should  be  clear,  and  all 
mixture  of  brown,  or  any  colour , is  a great  fault  it  is 
one  however,  which  will  often  appear  m the  dark  heavy 
greys  Many  of  the  original  importations  from  America 
were  speckled,  not  very  heavily,  on  a clear  white  ground. 
The  division  of  light  and  dark  Brahmas  followed  at  the 
shows  is  an  invention  of  the  fancy:  there  is  no  dis- 
tinctness of  breed ; but  any  breeder  ot  Brahmas  may 
breed  light,  pencilled,  or  the  dull  heavy  dark  coloui by 
a little  selection  of  breeding-stock.  I have  never  had 
and  but  once  seen— an  imported  cock  with  a black  breast , 
but  in  some,  the  spots  are  so  large  and  thickly  studded 
as  to  make  it  almost  black.  The  ground  coloui  m 
Brahmas  should  be  white,  the  bottom  colour  grey,— pale 
grey  if  the  fowls  are  light,  darker  grey  if  they  incline 
to  full  pencilling,  and  the  markings  black  or  dark  giey. 
The  pencilling  of  Brahmas  is  a rich  marking f ovei  fce 
feather,  not  stripes  across  it,  as  m pencilled  Hambuigl  s. 

T oreatly  prefer  the  light,  and  the  clearly-pencilled 
Brahmas  to  the  dull,  Dorking-like,  heavy-coloured  buds 
with  a brownish  tinge,  so  often  favoured  at  shows. 

Those  who  confuse  Brahmas  and  Cochins  make  a 
great  mistake,  as  those  which  are  thorough-bred  me  as 
distinct  in  form  as  they  are  in  colour,  and^u\telg®  t 
in  character  and  habits.  Mr.  Baily,  of  Mount  Street 
who  beean  to  import  Brahmas  about  the  same  time  that 
I did  wrote  in  1SG3  that  he  had  found  them  breed  true 
without  exception.  “ They  are  ” he  wrates,  ‘‘ among  the 
best  winter  layers  we  have  ; they  rank  among 
prolific  producers  of  eggs  throughout  ^e  year  t y 
seem  as  hardy  as  it  is  possible  for  fowls  to  he  they^ 
good  sitters  and  mothers,  and  good  foi  the  tab  • 
Fergusson  Blair  speaks  of  them  quite  as  favourably. 

iXve  noticed  Lt  the  colour  the  tow  mil  be  can- 

not  be  accurately  prejudged  by  that  of  the  chicken 
while  in  the  down,  as  the  light  often  fledge  c^and 
the  dark  light.  The  care  ot  themselves  that  Biahmas 
take  is  quite  a peculiarity  in  them.  No  other  fowls 
with  as  much  white  in  the  plumage,  keep  as  white  as 
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they  da  in  towns  and  crowded  places.  When  ill,  too,  a 
Brahma  will  often  fast  until  convalescent,  which  I never 
knew  any  other  kind  of  fowl  do.  When  they  first  came 
amongst  us,  they  were  much  cried  down,  as  anything 
new  generally  is  ; but  they  have  made  their  way  by  their 
really  useful  qualities,  quite  as  much  as  by  their  hand- 
some  appearance. 

The  Malay.  Malays  are  great  favourites  with  a few, 
but  from  their  peculiar  gaunt  form  they  are  by  no 
means  generally  liked  or  kept.  They  are  large  heavy 
birds,  with  such  hard  close  feathers  that  they  are  more 
bulky  and  weighty  than  they  look.  They  are  tall,  with 
an  uptight  gait;  the  tail  is  drooping  and  small,  with 
beautiful,  but  not  long,  sickle  feathers.  The  thighs  are 
remarkably  long,  strong,  and  firm,  and  the  tarsi°round, 
stout,  and  yellow.  Their  head  is  snake-like,  with  a meat 
fulness  over  the  eye,  giving  it  a flattened  form  on°  the 
top.  The  Malay  has  a bold  eye,  a red  skinny  face,  and 
a stiong  curved  liawk-beak.  1 he  comb  is  short,  small, 
'eiy  thick,  and  close  to  the  head,  resembling  half  a 
strawberry ; the  wattles  are  very  small,  and  the  wings 
rather  set  up. 

I he  favourite  colours  are  different  shades  of  rich 
chestnut  brown,  or  cinnamon.  There  are  also  black- 
breasted reds,  black,  and  white.  They  should  be  shown 
m first-rate  condition,  with  close-setting  hardness  of 
feather,  and  a fine  gloss  on  the  plumage.  Like  many 
high-spirited  birds,  they  do  not  show  to  advantage  in  a 
coop.  From  the  close  set  of  the  feathers,  the  wiim  sets 
up  prominently.  The  height  of  the  Malay  is  an  im- 
portant point;  old  fanciers  used  to  measure  them  on  the 
edge  of  a table,  held  out  full  stretch,  from  beak  to  toe ; 
and  as  much  as  38|  inches  is  mentioned  as  the  mea- 
surement of  the  picked  cocks  of  old  Mr.  Castan^'s 
breed.  ° 

As  fowls  to  keep,  they  have  the  great  merit  of  doin<* 
well  in  any  back  yard,  and  looking  handsomer  there  than 
at  a show.  The  hens  are  often  pretty  good  winter  layers, 
ilie  eggs  are  of  medium  size,  with  tinted  shells;  they 
arc  good  in  flavour  and  hatch  well.  rJhe  Malay  hen  is 
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a good  sitter  and  a good  mother,  that  will  hold  her  own, 
and  defend  her  brood  with  her  good  strong  beak,  if 
necessary.  The  chickens  are  hardy  little  things,  if  well 
bred;  but  they  fledge  late,  and  look  gaunt  and  ugly  when 

half  grown.  _ . .... 

The  Malays  are  friendly  sociable  birds  with  their 
owners,  but  terrible  fighters  among  themselves.  !n 
their  native  country,  Malacca,  they  were  prized  for  this 
quality  by  the  natives,  who  would  go  about,  each  with 
his  cock  under  his  arm,  set  them  to  fight,  and  some- 
times lose  by  them  every  earthly  possession.  Their 
pugnacious  propensities  make  them  troublesome  to 
keep,  and  must  be  guarded  against  in  preparing  pens  for 
exhibition,  as  a quarrelsome  fowl  will  soon  spoil  the 
chance  of  success  of  a pen.  Exhibition  constraint 
rouses  the  temper  of  most  fowls,  and  seems  especially 
trying  to  Malays. 

Crevecceurs,  and  some  other  French  breeds  rather 
recently  noticed  in  England,  fill  up  our  list  oi  large 
fowls.  It  is  curious  that  the  change  from  a more 
favourable  to  a worse  climate  should  seem  to  affect  the 
well-being  of  fowls  detrimentally,  in  coming  only 
across  the  Channel,  as  the  Crevecceurs,  La  Fleche,  and 
Houdans  do,  and  not  in  coming  half  the  circumference 
of  the  globe,  as  in  the  case  of  Cochins,  Malays,  and 
other  Asiatics  : but  so  it  is.  As  far  as  I have  had  an 
opportunity  of  judging,  importations  from  the  farther 
side  of  Asia  arrive  here  and  do  well  from  the  time  of 
their  arrival ; but  t <any  who  have  had  the  French  fowls 
have  found  the  Crevecceurs  more  subject  to  roup  than 
even  the  Dorkings,  and  the  La  Fleche  change  from  the 
good  productive  fowls,  which  I suppose  they  are  in  their 
own  country,  to  but  indifferent  layers. 

The  Crevecceur,  when  it  thrives,  is  an  excellent  fowl 
for  the  table,  being  square,  plump-made,  and  large,  ready 
to  fatten  easily  (if  in  thorough  health  and  good  con- 
dition', compactly  formed,  and  short  in  the  leg.  lhe 
hens  are  said  to  be  good  layers;  their  eggs  are  very  large, 
and  they  are  not  sitters.  The  chickens  come  to  ma- 
turity early,  and  Mrs,  F.  Blair  says  the  pullets  often 
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exceed  the  cockerels  in  size.  They  are  evidently  allied 
to  the  Polish,  which  are  nice  tame  fowls  to  keep,  but 
delicate  in  our  damp  chilly  variable  climate.  For 
exhibition,  the  colour  of  cocks  and  hens  should  be  un- 
varying black  throughout,  with  metallic  lustre  on  the 
feathers  ; but  to  breed  them  so  requires  great  care,  as 
they  are  very  apt  to  have  a mixture  of  coloured  or  white 
feathers.  As  in  Black  Cochins  and  some  other  black 
fowls,  it  is  easier  to  breed  the  pullets  quite  black  than 
the  cockerels.  The  crest  is  full,  large,  and  globular,  and 
in  front  of  it  is  a comb  in  the  form  of  two  well-defined 
pikes,  and  these  horns  sometimes  grow  large  and  spread 
into  branches.  The  fowls  are  bearded,  and  the  legs 
blue  and  short. 

The  La  Fleche  is  also  a black  fowl,  with  metallic 
lustre,  large  and  plump-made.  It  is  good  for  the  table, 
but  the  legs  are  long  and  dark — a great  objection. 
The  eggs  are  very  large,  but  the  hen  does  not  produce 
well,  and  she  is  a non-sitter.  The  head  is  very 
peculiar,  being  graced  with  a comb  in  the  form  of 
upstanding  spikes,  in  front  of  a lark-crest,  a peculiar 
rising  over  the  nostrils,  large  white  ear-lobes,  red  face, 
and  long  red  wattles.  The  plumage  is  very  close  and 
firm  ; the  tail  large.  The  legs  dark-blue  or  slate.  They 
are  said  to  bear  our  climate,  without  becoming  roupy, 
better  than  the  Crevecosurs.  I believe  French  poultry 
fanciers  think  it  a kind  that  has  been  made  by  crossing 
Spanish  and  Crevecoeurs,  but  it  also  resembles  the 
Breda  Fowl,  a tall  kind  occasionally  brought  from 
Holland.  They  have  a more  stylish  look  than  any  other 
fowls  we  have  had  from  France,  and  the  chickens  are 
tolerably  easy  to  rear,  but  rather  wild,  and  very  difficult 
to  keep  within  bounds. 

The  Houdan  is  the  last  of  the  French  fowls  which 
have  gained  a certain  popularity  among  English  fanciers. 
It  is  compactly  made,  the  body  is  round  and  well 
formed,  the  legs  short,  thick,  and  blue,  or  slate-coloured, 
and  five-toed.  It  is  good  for  the  table;  but  in  England 
the  dark  legs  are  a great  fault.  The  plumage  is  a 
random  speckle  of  black  and  white,  with  sometimes  a 
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little  mixture  of  straw-colour.  The  head  is  large,  with 
a curious  disordered  top-knot,  a beard,  the  face  covered 
with  feathers,  and  a comb  which  divides  and  hangs  to 
right  and  left  in  flattened  lobes,  giving  the  bird  a very 
grotesque  look.  It  puts  on  flesh  and  fattens  readily, 
and  is  a meaty  fowl,  of  medium  size.  The  Houdans 
are  hardy  birds,  and,  in  their  own  country,  capital  layers. 
The  hens  are  particularly  fine,  being  nearer  the  cocks 
in  size  than  they  are  in  most  breeds. 


CHAPTER  III. 


GAME. 


The  Game  Fowl,  that  glory  of  breeders  and  of  poultry 
shows— the  English  fowl  of  Buffon— well  and  deservedly 
holds  a high  place  among  poultry,  in  the  regard  of 
every  lover  of  beautiful  living  things.  See  the  Game 
cock  with  his  noble  bearing,  his  fiery  eye,  his  dauntless 
boldness,  his  crisp  and  glossy  plumage ; no  exhibition- 
nen  imprisonment  can  quench  his  courage  but  there 
he  stands,  the  glory  and  the  ornament  of  the  yard  or 
the  show-room.  No  wonder  Game  fanciers  so  greatly 
prefer  their  fancy  to  all  others,  and  consider  othei 
poultry  but  poor  and  tame  in  comparison,  lhe  Game 
fowl  is  good  in  useful  properties,  as  well  as  very 
beautiful.  Although  rather  small,  it  is  a delicious  table 
fowl-  there  is  especially  no  chicken  more  succulent 
aud  fine  in  flavour  than  a Game  pullet.  An  attempt  o 
put  up  Game  fowls  in  fatting-coops  to  fatten,  would  be 
about  as  useful  as  an  attempt  to  try  the  same  process  on 
partridges  and  pheasants,  for  their  spirit  would  not  biook 
constraint,  nor  allow  them  to  fatten  under  the  circum- 
stances ; but  fine  chickens  caught  up  and  killed  two 
days  before  they  are  eaten,  will  be  found  excellent.  As 
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layers,  too,  the  Game  liens  are  good,  and  their  medium- 
sized  eggs  are  very  delicate  and  nice  in  flavour.  The 
shell  is  tinted.  They  are  also  good  sitters  and  good 
mothers. 

The  great  drawback  in  keeping  Game  fowls  is  their 
quarrelsome  disposition.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  a 
number  without  their  fighting  and  destroying  each  other. 
They  will  fight  until  one  cock  conquers,  if  the  rest  are 
disabled  or  killed,  and  even  the  young  chickens,  at  a 
few  weeks  old,  will  fight  until  they  nearly  destroy  each 
other.  High-bred  hens,  as  well  as  cocks,  will  fight 
until  they  almost  kill  each  other. 

It  is  useless  to  enter  into  any  protest  against  cock- 
fighting  : its  being  against  the  law  of  the  land  may  or 
ought  to  hinder  it,  if  humanity  do  not : we  may  be 
glad  to  think  it  is  at  any  rate  less  common  now  than 
of  yore. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  Game  fowl  are  the 
same,  whatever  the  colour.  In  both  cock  and  hen  the 
head  should  be  small,  tine,  aud  snake-like  : a figure 
which  the  customary  dubbing  of  the  comb  in  the  cock 
sets  off.  The  eye  should  be  large,  bright,  and  full  of 
expression,  without  the  cruel  look  end  protuberant  brow 
of  the  Malay.  The  comb,  in  both  cock  and  hen,  should 
be  small,  single,  erect,  straight,  and  evenly  serrated, 
and  the  wattles  small.  Both  comb  and  wattles  should 
be  delicate  in  texture ; a coarse,  warty-looking  comb 
and  wattles,  and  sprouting  excrescences  in  the  comb, 
are  great  faults.  It  is  the  custom  to  dub  the  cocks. 
The  throat  is  a little  bare,  the  ear-lobes  small  and  deli- 
cate ; they  are  red-faced  generally,  but  in  some  dark 
strains,  dark,  or  gipsy-faced.  The  neck  is  long,  full, 
firm,  and  strong,  the  neck-liackle  close,  hard,  and  glossy, 
and  the  breast  broad,  prominent,  and  well  developed. 
The  general  form  should  be  compact,  round-made,  and 
tapering  towards  the  tail,  the  back  and  loins  flat  and 
wide,  the  thighs  short,  stout,  hard,  and  well  set  on,  suf- 
ficiently wide  apart,  and  with  the  body  well  balanced  on 
the  legs.  The  shank  should  be  long,  strong,  and  fine 
in  the  scales  (which,  however,  differ  according  to  the 
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flrre  of  the  fowl),  and  if  the  same  colour  as  the  beak,  so 
much  the  better.  The  feet  should  eacli  have  four  even 
toes,  planted  flat  on  the  ground,  with  strong  nails,  and 
the  spurs  should  be  clean  made,  and  set  rather  low 
down.  The  tail  is  well  developed,  with  fine  sickle 
feathers  in  the  cock,  and  carried  well  up  in  both  cock 
and  hen.  The  plumage  should  be  hard,  close,  crisp, 
and  beautifully  glossy,  the  gait  majestic,  bold,  and  full 
of  life  and  spirit,  and  the  crow  clear  and  sonorous 
Some  of  our  best  breeders  consider  5 lb.  a good  weight 
for  a cock,  and  41b.  for  a hen  ; but  I believe  foi  fighting 
they  are  lighter.  The  cocks  are  apt  to  be  very  tyrannical 
to  the  chickens,  if  they  come  in  their  way,  and  some- 
times to  the  hens  too.  The  young  ones  require  a 
good  range  until  they  are  grown.  They  are  not  great 
eaters,  and  work  industriously  towards  their  own  keep. 
The  distinctions  of  colour,  according  to  the  classes  at 
the  exhibitions,  are: — black-breasted  reds,  brown-reds, 
duckwings,  white  and  piles,  and  black.  The  celebrated 
Derby  strain  were  black-breasted  reds.  In  all  Game, 
courage  is  a first  point,  and  the  form  should  combine 
great  strength  with  great  freedom  of  action.  Hie  head 
of  the  Derby  race  is  fine,  tapering  from  the  point  of 
the  beak,  which  is  strong  and  thick  where  it  joins  the 
head.  The  neck  is  long  and  somewhat  curved,  and  the 
bone  of  the  neck  well  developed  a great  meiit,  but  the 
hackle  is  apt  to  be  a little  too  full,  which  is  deceptive, 
and  can  be  known  only  by  handling.  The  body  is  broad 
in  front  and  tapering  behind,  short  in  the  back,  and 
strong  across  the  loins.  The  thighs  are  strong  and 
short,  the  shank  longer  in  proportion,  white,  strong, 
and  clean  made.  The  foot  spreads  well  and  stands 
firmly  on  the  ground.  His  firm  close  plumage  makes 
him  look  smaller  than  he  proves  to  be  when  handled. 
The  peculiar  form  makes  the  Game  cock  appear  almost 
round  when  he  is  trimmed  for  fighting.  The  legs  are 
set  well  apart,  and  the  wings  are  large,  almost  covering 
the  thighs.  The  faults  that  Game  breeders  find  in  the 
Derby  cock  are,  that  the  thigh  is  a little  too  long,  the 
shank  a little  too  short,  and  the  wing  a little  too  tucked 
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up  : the  length  of  leg  is  right,  but  the  relative  length  of 
thigh  and  shank  might  be  better. 

In  well-bred  Game  chickens,  the  fulness  of  wing  is 
very  conspicuous.  As  the  little  bird  develops,  another 
important  point  shows  itself  in  the  broad  chest.  The 
broad  chest  and  full  shoulders  indicate  large  pectoral 
muscles  on  each  side  of  the  breast-bone,  and  these,  in 
maturity,  give  force  and  strength  to  the  stroke  of  the 
wing.  The  muscle  covering  the  thighs  and  attaching 
them  to  the  body,  gives  breadth  to  the  loins.  This 
arrangement  and  full  development  of  muscle  makes  the 
Game  fowl  round  and  plump;  but  this  rotund  plumpness 
is  little  noticed  in  the  living  bird  on  account  of  its  perfect 
symmetry,  its  long  neck  and  full  tail,  aided  by  its  noble 
carriage.  To  see  the  Game  cock  in  the  exhibition  pen.  or 
ranging  at  large  with  his  hens,  you  would  think  him  a tall 
fowl : it  is  only  in  handling  him  (or,  I am  told,  when  he 
is  trimmed  for  the  pit)  that  his  round  plump  shape  is 
appreciated.  This  round  shape  makes  it  good  for  the 
table;  in  a model  fowl  for  eating,  good  development  of 
wing  should  be  studied,  because  its  accompaniment  is  a 
full  breast.  Barbarous,  I fancy  I hear  Game  breeders  say, 
to  take  this  kitchen  view  of  our  grand  favourites!  Be  that 
as  it  may,  I advise  those  who  wish  to  breed  tine  fowls  for 
eating  to  choose  the  stock-birds  with  well  developed, 
large  wings,  and  which  are  good  flyers  in  proportion  to 
their  size,  in  spite  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  last  ac- 
complishment. 

When  the  pullet  reaches  maturity,  as  with  the  cock, 
her  size  in  the  hand  is  more  than  it  looks,  from  her 
compactness  of  form  and  firm  close  plumage.  Her 
movements  are  quick  and  sprightly,  her  head  "fine  and 
small,  her  comb,  when  it  grows,  thin  and  delicate,  her  eve 
large  and  bright,  and  her  body  finely  modelled,  with  the 
breadth  of  shoulder  and  rounded  and  full  wing  and 
thigh  characteristic  of  the  breed.  Her  tail  is  not  abun- 
dant, but  ample,  and  carried  up  firmly,  her  foot  well 
spread  and  firmly  planted  on  the  ground,  toes  fine,  long, 
and  delicately  formed. 

As  regards  colour,  black-breasted  reds  are  allowed  to 
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take  the  lead,  as  breeding  true,  whereas  many  do  not, 
having  been  made  by  crossing,  lhe  general  coloui  ot  the 
plumage  ot  the  cock  is  a rich  and  beautiful  shading  fiom 
orange  to  bright  chestnut.  The  breast  and  thighs  are 
black,  and  the  tail  is  black,  with  brilliant  metallic  lustio  : 
a little  pale-grey  fluff  often  crops  out  at  the  root  of  the 
tail,  and  is  only  a mark  of  high  condition.  _ A white 
feather  in  the  cock  is  said  to  be  a fault,  but  it  is  one  it 
it  be  one— often  shown  in  the  Derby  strain.  The  hen 
that  mates  with  the  black-breasted  cock  has  plumage  of 
pale  brown,  with  light  shafts  to  the  feathers  of  the  back 
and  wings,  a light  hackle,  streaked,  and  on  the  breast  a 
ruddy  tint. 

The  brown  red  cocks  are  of  a rich  brown,  sometimes 
streaked  or  spangled  with  black.  The  hens  to  go  with 
them  are  dark — much  darker  than  those  that  mate  with 
the  black-breasted  reds,  with  bright  hackles,  streaked 

with  black.  . 

Duckwings  take  their  name  from  the  steely-blue  irides- 
cent bars  on  the  wings,  resembling  those  in  the  mallard. 
The  Silver  Duckwing  cock  has  white  neck  and  saddle 
hackles,  black  tail,  breast,  and  thighs,  the  hen  is  giej, 
with  silver  hackle  streaked  with  black.  The  Yellow 
Duckwing  cock  has  straw-coloured  hackles,  maroon  on 
back  and  wings,  and  black  breast,  tail,  and  thighs.  The 
hen  is  grey  with  a robin  breast,  and  silver  hackle, 
streaked  with  black.  The  Silver  Duckwings  should  be 
without  mixture  of  red,  or  copper  colour.  The  legs  in 
both  may  be  either  willow  or  yellow. 

In  the  Piles,  the  saddle  and  wings  of  the  cocks  are 
heavily  splashed  or  marked  with  colour,  the  tail  mixed, 
and  the  rest  of  the  body  white,  or  rather  cream  colour. 
In  the  hens,  white  should  not  predominate.  I be 
Cheshire  Piles  are  a mixture  of  red  and  white,  and  the 
Staffordshire  of  ginger  and  white.  The  Worcestershire 
Pile  has  a curious  mixture  of  black  feathers. 

The  white  Game  have  only  to  be  unmixed  in  plumage, 
but  they  are  rather  apt  to  break  into  Piles  in  moulting, 
and  also  in  their  progeny.  Their  plumage  is  often 
less  hard  and  firm  than  that  of  the  coloured  Game. 
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Cream  legs  seem  more  suitable  than  yellow,  but  eithei 
passes  muster. 

The  blacks  are  often  splendid  fowls,  and  have  won- 
derfully improved  of  late  years.  They,  like  the  white, 
must  have  unmixed  plumage,  of  rich  black,  brilliant  with 
metallic  lustre.  The  legs  are  yellow  or  olive,  occa- 
sionally black.  The  brassy  wings,  generally  shown  in 
the  same  class  with  the  blacks,  should  have  yellow  bars 
on  the  wings,  but  no  mixture  of  that  colour  in  the 
hackle.  The  hens  are  black. 

There  are,  besides  these,  many  other  distinctions  ot 
sol  our,  known  in  different  localities  under  different 
names.  The  Furness  is  a black  cock  with  a mixture  of 
red  in  the  saddle  and  hackle,  and  the  hen  is  black  also, 
with  streaks  of  red  in  her  hackle.  The  Pol  feats  are 
similar,  but  with  a mixture  of  a lighter  colour,  and 
more  of  it.  These  often  have  the  gipsy  faces,  with 
black  beaks,  legs,  and  toes.  The  blue,  or  smoky  dun, 
is  a Game  fowl  which  has  been  much  kept  in  the 
West  Country ; its  slate-coloured  feathers  are  used 
for  making  artificial  flies  for  fishing.  It  should  be  a 
uniform  soft  slaty-blue,  with  a darker  tinge  in  the 
hackle  and  wings  ; but  it  often  shows  faulty  streaks  of 
red  or  yellow.  The  legs  should  be  blue,  and  I believe, 
too,  it  often  has  dark  comb  and  face.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  red  dun  is  the  result  of  a cross  between  the 
blue  dun  and  black-breasted  red ; it  is  a showy  attrac- 
tive bird.  The  cuckoo  Game  is  seldom  seen  : its  feathers, 
too,  would  be  useful  in  making  artificial  flies.  Muffs 
(birds  with  muffs),  and  tassels  (having  a small  lark-crest), 
are  not  considered  impure,  but  they  are  not  favourites. 
Bennies  are  Game  fowls  in  which  the  cocks  have  plumage 
much  like  that  of  the  hens ; but  these  anomalies  are 
deservedly  little  cared  for  now; — who  would  willingly 
see  the  Game  cock  without  his  splendid  masculine 
plumage  ? 

The  colour  of  the  legs  in  Game  fowls  is  an  open 
question.  Provided  all  in  a pen  match,  the  judges  d< 
not  make  a point  of  it  ; but  many  fanciers  hold  to 
favourite  colours  for  particular  strains.  Even  in  this,  I 
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would  favour  utility  when  it  can  be  done  consistently, 
and  give  the  preference  to  white  or  light  legs,  whenever 
they  do  not  interfere  with  established  rule. 

In  breeding  Game  fowls,  it  is  well  to  maintain  distinct- 
ness of  race  by  choosing  cock  and  hen  of  the  same 
sub-variety;  and  especial  care  must  betaken  as  to  purity 
and  merit  in  the  hen,  for  better  chickens  may  be 
expected  from  a first-class  hen  and  second-rate  cock, 
than  from  a first-rate  cock  and  inferior  hen.  Choose 
birds  in  which  first-rate  qualities  are  hereditary — better 
breed  from  birds  which  may  be  a little  faulty,  if  they 
spring  from  an  almost  faultless  family,  than  from 
apparently  faultless  birds  of  an  inferior  race.  So  strong 
is  the  propensity  to  throw  back,  that  the  chickens’ 
ancestors  are  quite  as  important  as  their  immediate 
parents.  Avoid  mating  relations,  especially  sisters  and 
brothers.  Mate  pullets  with  cocks  two  or  three  years 
old,  and  two  or  three  year-old  hens  with  one-year  old 
cockerels. 

The  Game  cock  should  have  no  more  than  four 
companions,  and  they  should  be  hens  that  he  will  be 
on  good  terms  with,  tor  he  is  often  very  tyrannical  and 
spiteful  to  his  non-favourites.  He  must  not  be  much 
depended  on  after  his  fourth  year,  but  if  an  especial 
favourite,  he  may  yet  be  allowed  a companion  or  two. 
Game  fowls  often  live  to  a great  age,  and  will  sometimes 
succeed  at  shows,  if  kept  in  first-rate  condition,  when 
too  old  for  use  at  home. 

Black  Game  chickens  which  hatch  out  the  blackest,  ait 
said  to  be  the  most  reliable  as  breeding-stock. 

Game  chickens  are  robust  and  strong.  They  fledge 
early  and  quickly,  so  that  they  must  have  frequent  and 
good  feeding,  taking  care  with  them,  as  with  others,  to 
feed  as  often  as  they  get  hungry,  and  not  to  throw  down 
too  much  food  at  a time.  Being  hearty  eaters  for  their 
size,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  excessively  hungry 
and  then  stuff,  but  must  have  a little  food,  very  often,  or 
digestion  will  not  go  on  well.  They  should  have  a good 
range. 

It  is  best  to  let  a hen  bring  up  no  more  than  eight 
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chickens,  and  if  she  have  the  opportunity,  she  will 
manage  them  well  in  keeping  them  from  cold  and  other 
dangers. 

When  fighting  commences,  which  it  does  very  early, 
it  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  do,  as  separation,  if  only 
temporary,  stops  the  evil  but  for  the  moment,  for  it  to 
become  worse  afterwards,  whereas,  if  they  are  left  to 
fight  it  out,  the  best  man  takes  bis  place,  and  keeps 
order ; but  some  are  often  killed  before  this  desirable 
tranquillity  is  established.  Some  persons  interfere  with 
the  young  chicken-squabbles,  and  hasten  the  settlement 
of  the  question  of  supremacy  by  buffeting  the  losing 
birds  lightly  with  a handkerchief,  thus  helping  the 
master  into  his  place  earlier  than  he  could  mauage 
matters  by  himself. 

After  the  chickens  are  old  enough  to  be  separated, 
cockerels  from  pullets,  if  the  cockerels  are  put  up  with 
a cock,  the  old  bird  will  keep  peace  amongst  them,  but 
there  must  be  no  hens  or  pullets  near. 

Chickens  may  be  marked  by  a needle-prick,  or  a bit 
cut  out  on  an  exact  particular  spot  on  the  web  of  the 
toes  or  wings,  by  a bit  of  silk  drawn  under  the  skin  of 
the  web  of  the  wing,  or  by  a small  mark  made  with  a 
file  on  a toe-nail.  Feather  marking  may  be  done  by- 
clipping  a bit  of  down  on  the  head  at  first,  and,  as  soon 
as  some  wing  feathers  grow,  by  cutting  serrations  in  one 
or  more  : this  last  marking  must  be  renewed  once  a fort- 
night at  first,  and  afterwards  once  a month  at  least. 

From  five  to  six  months  old  is  the  age  for  dubbing 
the  cockerels,  as  it  should  not  be  done  until  the  comb 
is  so  much  developed  as  to  leave  no  danger  of  its  springing 
again  after  it  is  cut ; in  some,  the  comb  sets  earlier  than 
in  others.  It  is  not  imperative  to  dub  for  the  chicken 
shows,  and  the  chickens  at  them  are  often  shown  so 
young  that  dubbing  them  occasions  some  danger  to 
the  appearance  of  the  mature  bird ; but  the  undubbed 
cockerels  do  not  often  take  prizes.  A keen  and  fine, 
but  rather  strong,  pair  of  scissors  is  the  best  instru- 
ment with  which  to  dub  a Game  cock.  Let  the  fowl 
be  held  with  a firm  hand,  to  prevent  any  slovenliness, 
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although  the  spirit  of  the  bird  is  so  great  that  he  seldom 
attempts  resistance.  Take  care  not  to  cut  too  near  the 
skull ; cut  from  behind,  a certain  distance,  and  then 
begin  in  front,  and  cut  to  join  the  first  cut.  Some 
operators  put  a finger  inside  the  beak  to  give  a firm 
purchase.  Some  begin  by  cutting  off  the  gills  and  ear- 
lobes ; others  remove  them  a few  weeks  after  the  comb 
is  dubbed.  A little  fluff  of  feather,  or  a cobweb,  may  be 
put  on  to  stop  the  bleeding. 

Most  Game  breeders  put  the  cockerels  out  at  walk 
after  the  dubbing.  A small  annual  sum  (I  believe  about 
3s.  per  head)  is  paid,  and  the  accommodation  is  mutual, 
or  used  to  be,  before  every  one  kept  choice  stock.  The 
owner  placed  his  birds  in  safety  from  fighting  together, 
and  the  farmer  or  cottager  got  a good  and  improving 
cross  for  his  barn-door  stock.  The  disadvantages  of 
the  arrangement  are,  on  the  one  side  occasional  loss, 
and  on  the  other  that  the  introduction  of  the  Game 
cross,  although  it  gives  many  fine  points,  does  not  give 
size. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HAMBURGHS. 

The  Hamburgh  family  is  a large  one,  including  two 
totally  distinct  races  of  fowls,  the  Spangled  and  the 
Pencilled — Hamburghs  they  are  both  called — but  they 
are  about  as  distinct  as  Cochins  and  Dorkings.  Both 
kinds  are  divided  into  two — the  Golden  and  the  Silver, 
thus  making  four  distinct  classes  at  our  shows. 

The  Golden-Spangled  Hamburghs,  or  Golden  Phea- 
sant Fowls,  were  very  generally  known  by  the  last  name 
until  recent  fancy  dubbed  them  Hamburghs.  They 
were  always  great  favourites,  especially  in  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  and  the  Midland  Counties.  They  were 
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bred  for  exact  fancy  properties,  and  kept  true  in  feather 
longer  ago  than  almost  any  breed  ; and  their  rich  bril- 
liancy of  colour,  distinct  marking,  and  productiveness 
in  eggs,  rendered  them  lasting  favourites  with  many 
amateurs  at  home,  and  at  the  shows  also,  where  within 
a very  few  years,  a regular  rush  of  many  country  visitors 
towards  the  l’heasant  fowls  might  be  noticed,  whereas 
few  had  ever  heard  the  name  Hamburgh  bestowed  on 
their  old  favourites.  The  richness  of  the  marking  made 
the  old  name  appropriate,  and  would,  I think,  rarely,  if 
ever,  lead  to  the  misconception  of  confusing  these  evi- 
dent fowls  with  hybrids  between  the  Pheasant  and  the 
fowl.  However,  the  name  Hamburgh  is  now  settled, 
and  changes  are  often  more  mischievous  than  established 
errors . 

They  are  good  useful  fowls  to  keep,  excellent  layers, 
and  non-sitters;  but  Mrs.  F.  Blair  states — no  doubt 
from  experience — that  if  Hamburgbs  have  the  wild  range 
of  extensive  woodland,  they  will  sometimes  sit,  and  are 
then  good  mothers,  under  favourable  circumstances,  and 
if  left  to  themselves.  The  eggs  are  not  large,  but  larger 
than  those  of  the  Pencilled  Hamburghs.  The  fowls 
are  pretty  hardy,  and  easy  to  keep  in  condition,  but  the 
chickens  are  rather  tender.  They  are  nice  plump  fowls 
for  the  table,  although  small.  In  breeding  them  the 
parents  should  be  exact  in  the  marking  and  rich  in 
colour,  the  cock  darker  than  the  hen  : it  is  best  for 
maintaining  precision  in  marking  and  other  points,  to 
give  the  cock  very  few  mates. 

A careful  hen  of  medium  size  should  be  chosen  to 
hatch  the  eggs  of  all  the  Hamburghs  ; she  should  be 
one  that  will  tend  her  chickens  a long  time  ; and  April 
js  the  best  month  to  set  her.  The  young  chickens  early 
show  promise  of  good  feather,  or  the  contrary,  and,  as 
they  fledge,  they  require  care  and  good  feeding.  Change 
of  food,  and  good  food,  tell  well.  When  they  seem  to 
stand  still  in  their  growth,  at  once  give  a good  change 
of  food,  and,  if  possible,  an  extended  run.  Perfection 
of  marking  in  the  cocks  cannot  be  judged  of  until  after 
the  first  moult,  which  happens  when  they  are  eighteen 
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months  old,  or  thereabouts,  and,  if  it  be  good,  it  will  go 
on  improving  to  the  fowls  third  year.  It  is  good  it  the 
pullets  put  off  laying  until  they  have  made  their  growth  : 
beginning  at  seven  or  eight  months  old  is  better  than 
at  five  or  six,  but  precocity  runs  in  families,  in  Ham- 
burghs,  and  in  many  other  kinds.  It  is  well  to  avoid 
stimulating  food,  when  giving  it  may  induce  preco- 
cious laying.  A young  fowl,  be  it  pullet  or  cockerel, 
should  be  well  developed  in  firmness  of  bone,  muscle, 
size  and  furnishing,  before  it  assumes  the  position  of  a 
productive  adult,  that  it  may  turn  out  one  which  will 
do  us  good  service  for  the  natural  term  ot  its  life. 

Where  fowls  are  wanted  for  utility  only,  all  the  Ham- 
burghs  are  good  for  producing  plenty  of  eggs,  as,  being 
non-sitters,  they  give  a good  supply  for  many  months 
out  of  the  twelve  ; but  they  must  have  a good  range,  and, 
of  course,  good  feeding,  to  compensate  their  constant 
productiveness.  They  will  not  bear  much  exposure  to 
cold  and  wet.  As  fancy  fowls,  their  beauty  of  plumage 
renders  them  very  attractive. 

All  the  Hamburghs  are  inherently  fond  ot  liberty  , 
they  want  a good  range,  a trifle  will  not  prevent  then- 
breaking  bounds  to  obtain  it  for  themselves,  and  their 
lightness  and  agility  enable  them  to  fly  like  sparrows. 

A point  which  appertains  to  all  the  Hamburghs  alike, 
is  a well-formed  rose-comb,  with  numerous  sharp  well- 
defined  points,  and  a firm  stiff  pike,  turned  upwards  at 
the  back  ; it  must  be  firmly  fixed  on  the  head,  and  ha\  e 
no  cup-like  hollowness  in  the  middle,  hound  white 
deaf  ears,  ample  tail,  blue  legs,  round-made,  compact 
body,  and  brisk  lively  carriage  also  characterize  all 
the  Hamburghs.  All,  too,  must  have  the  distinguishing 
bars  on  the  wings.  There  is  no  question  relating  to 
fancy  in  fowls  which  has  created  such  energetic  disputes 
as  the  marking  of  the  Spangled  Hamburghs,  the i dis- 
putants often  referring  to  two  distinct  races  of  span  led 
fowls — the  Lancashire  Mooney  and  the  Yorkshire  Phea- 
sant fowl.  The  Lancashire  Mooney  cock  is  fully  ba- 
nished, spangled  on  the  breast  with  full  round  spots  and 
streaked  in  the  hackle;  the  back  and  saddle  aie  deep 
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red,  with  a velvety  appearance ; the  hackles  of  the 
saddle  are  streaked  like  those  of  the  neck,  the  wings 
are  clearly  barred,  the  upper  surface  spangled,  and  the 
tail  black  and  very  full.  The  ground  colour  is  a bright 
clear  ruddy  brown,  the  bottom  colour  dark  grey,  and  the 
black  intense,  and  with  brilliant  metallic  lustre.  There 
must  be  no  white  in  either  the  spangles  or  the  ground 
colour.  The  Mooney  hen  matches  in  ground  colour,  is 
barred  on  the  wings,  and  fully  spangled  throughout 
with  large  round  spots.  Ths  Lancashire  Golden  Mooney 
cock  is  not  spangled  on  the  back  or  saddle. 

The  cock  of  the  Yorkshire  breed  has  often  been 
denominated  hen-feathered,  because  the  more  general 
spangling  on  his  plumage,  extending  over  back,  saddle, 
and  all  other  parts,  resembles  that  of  the  hens.  The 
hen  is  spangled  over  the  entire  plumage  too.  The  hen- 
tailed cock  is  an  anomaly  of  the  breed,  which  is  acci- 
dental, not  general ; he  has  the  tail  as  well  as  the  other 
plumage  of  the  hen.  Amateurs  of  the  Yorkshire  Phea- 
sant fowl  aim  at  keeping  to  breeding  fuil-plumaged 
cocks,  and  generally  succeed.  The  main  points  of 
excellence  in  these  Pheasant  fowls  are  similar  to  those 
in  the  Lancashire  Mooneys,  but  the  marking  c ' both 
cock  and  hen  is  crescent,  not  full  moon-shaped. 

Many  amateurs  of  the  Lancashire  Mooneys,  who 
admired  the  hen-like  precision  of  marking  in  the  cocks 
of  the  Yorkshire  breed,  united  the  two  sorts,  bv  showing 
Yorkshire  Pheasant  cocks  with  Mooney  hens,  and  by 
breeding  from  the  two  kinds  united.  As  the  marking 
is  different  on  the  two  kinds,  the  cross  was  a failure, 
producing  no  good  pullets,  and  good  cockerels  few  in 
number  enough  to  decide  the  cross  to  be  a mixture  of 
distinct  kinds,  and  no  improvement  to  either.  The 
Lancashire  Mooneys  and  Spangled  Pheasant  fowls 
should  be  shown  apart,  and  the  shows  should  give 
classes  to  each  sub-variety. 

The  Yorkshire  Pheasant  fowls  are  accused  of  owing 
the  hen-tail  and  general  marking  to  a cross  with  the 
Sebright  Bantam  ; but  it  seems  to  me  more  likely  that 
the  Sebright  (known  to  be  a made  sort)  owes  its  origin, 
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in  part,  to  occasional  crossing  with  this  breed  of  Ham- 
burghs. 

Silver-Spangled  Hamburghs  are  the  same  as  the 
Golden,  in  general  properties.  If  there  is  any  difference 
between  them,  the  Silver  are  the  stronger ; they  are  the 
best  layers,  and  the  eggs  are  rather  the  larger.  The 
Silver-Spangled  cock  should  have  a white  hackle  and 
saddle,  a white  tail  with  distinct  spangles  at  the  ends  of 
the  feathers,  and  a spangled  breast.  The  hen  should 
be  spangled  all  over  body,  breast,  wings,  &c;,  streaked 
in  the  hackle,  and  the  tail  white,  with  a distinct  black 
spangle  at  the  end  of  each  feather. 

Golden  and  Silver-Pencilled  Hamburghs.  — The 
Pencilled  Hamburghs  are  so  distinct  from  the  Spangled 
in  some  important  characteristics,  that  it  seems  wiong 
to  include  both  under  one  general  name.  They  are 
more  fragile  in  form  and  constitution,  and  different 
in  shape  and  in  plumage,  although  all  the  Ham-, 
burghs  agree  in  comb,  and  several  other  points  before 
mentioned.  The  Pencilled  fowls  are  known  under 
the  different  names  of  Bolton  Bays  and  Greys  (the 
cold  and  silver),  Chittiprats,  Corals,  Cieoles,  Dutch 
every-day  layers,  everlasting  layers,  and  many  others. 
They  are  also  considered  by  some  writers  to  agree  in 
characteristics  with  Aldrovandi’s  account  of  the  Turkish 
fowl.  They  are  small,  but  very  attractive,  neat,  brisk- 
looking  fowls,  and  excellent  layers,  although  the  eggs 
are  very  small.  The  chickens,  too,  are  more  delicate 
than  those  of  the  Spangled  Hamburghs.  The  pretty 
and  distinct  pencilling  on  the  plumage  is  made  up  by 
distinct  bars  across  each  feather  of  black  on  a white  01 
golden-brown  ground,  the  body  colour  being  white  in 
the  Silver,  and  golden-brown  in  the  Golden. 

Although  they  are  delicate,  especially  while  young, 
they  are  brisk,  happy-tempered  birds,  but  they  object 
greatly  to  close  quarters,  and,  having  light  bodies  and 
c0od  wings,  take  their  own  remedy,  and  fly  over  most 
barriers.  They  object  to  being  meddled  with,  and  call 
out  lustily  if  they  are  caught,  which  makes  them  pretty 
safe  from  thieves, 
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The  cocks  should  have  clear  silver  or  gold  hackles, 
according  to  kind,  ample  tail  of  black  feathers,  well 
laced  , with  silver  or  gold,  and  bodies  white  or  red, 
sometimes  pencilled  at  the  hinder  parts.  As  chickens, 
the  cockerels  sometimes  show  more  pencilling. 

In  the  lien  the  hackle  must  be  white  or  golden,  and 
clear  from  streaks  or  spots,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
plumage  pencilled.  In  the  most  perfect  hens  the 
feathers  may  be  examined  one  by  one,  and  each  will 
have  its  distinct  cross-bars. 

In  Silver-Pencilled  Iiamburglis  the  fault  of  a chest- 
nut patch  on  the  cock’s  wing  is  overlooked  by  many 
amateurs. 

Black  Hamburghs,  by  some  supposed  to  be  made 
from  a cross  with  Spanish  fowls  (a  supposition  seconded 
by  the  large  white  ear  and  glossy  plumage),  are  said  to 
be  nice  useful  fowls  to  keep.  Size  in  them  is  a point. 
In  general  properties  they  must  have  the  points  of 
other  Hamburghs,  with  larger  white  deaf  ears,  and 
intensely  black  plumage,  with  bright  metallic  lustre. 

Among  Hamburgh  fanciers  of  many  years  ago,  all 
importance  appears  to  have  attached  to  the  hens,  for 
the  tables  of  points  used  at  shows  held  long  since  in 
the  North,  apply  only  to  the  hens,  and  the  cocks  are 
evidently  not  described,  so  that  it  has  rested  with 
modern  fanciers  to  settle  and  decide  on  the  markings 
of  the  male  birds. 

The  sub-varieties  of  Hamburghs  which  I have  named, 
are  all  that  are  generally  recognized.  There  ai’e,  beside, 
several  other  colours  which  are  little  known. 

I have  seen  one  which  was  very  beautiful,  the  plu- 
mage being  an  exact  and  general  black  lacing  on  a bright 
clear  white.  The  fowls  were  small,  even  for  Hamburghs, 
And  the  lacing  was  so  distinct  and  regular  that  any 
Silver-lacecl  Sebright  breeder  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  taken  them  as  models  to  work  up  to. 

Spangling,  with  excessive  cultivation,  and  perhaps 
in-breeding,  tends  towards  lacing,  an  example  of  which 
we  may  see  in  the  Gold  and  Silver  Poland  classes. 

We  sometimes  hear  of  a buff  and  white  Pencilled 
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Hamburgh  fowl,  but  the  colour  is  too  pale  to  be  effec- 
tive. Some  persons  have  described  black  fowls  laced 
with  white,  cream  coloured,  and  quite  white  Hamburghs. 

On  account  of  these  numerous  varieties,  some  have 
proposed  a class  at  the  shows  for  extra  varieties  of 
Hamburghs,  but  until  these  fowls  malm  themselves 
known  in  the  general  various  class,  and  gain  lor  them- 
selves approval  there,  such  an  addition  would  be  rather 
superfluous. 

The  English  Red-cap  is  a Hamburgh-like  fowl  of 
much  larger  growth,  which  is  an  especial  favourite  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield,  so  much  so  that  a class 
is  appointed  for  it  at  the  poultry  shows  held  at  that 
place.  Its  most  conspicuous  characteristic  is  an  excessive 
development  of  the  scarlet  rose-comb ; but  it  is  said  to 
be  an  excellent  layer,  good  for  eating,  and  altogether  a 
good  useful  fowl. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  POLTSII  AND  THE  VARIOUS  CLASS. 

The  Polish  fowls  have  as  little  right  as  the  Hamburghs, 
on  the  score  of  origin,  to  the  name  by  which  they  are 
now  well  known.  Roth  are,  however,  so  well  known  by 
tiiese  names  that  an  attempt  to  change  them  would  only 
make  confusion,  although  conjecture  has  hunted  up  im- 
probabilities in  vain  to  guess  a reason  why  they  were 
fust  bestowed.  It  has  been  conceded,  at  any  rate  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  century,  that  fowls  which  are 
characterized  by  a full  large  globular  crest  on  the  head, 
shall  be  included  under  the  general  name  of  Polish 
fowls  ; whether  the  name  may  have  been  applied  on 
account  of  the  crest  on  the  head  or  poll,  or  only  to  con- 
ceal their  real  origin  (for  they  do  not  appear  ever  to 
have  come  from  the  country  of  Poland),  nobody  knows. 
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They  are  pretty,  compactly-made  fowls,  rather  under 
than  over  medium  size;  for  the  Polish  of  the  present 
time  are  decidedly  smaller  than  these  fowls  used  to  be 
from  twenty  to  thirty-five  years  back.  1 he  eggs,  too,  are 
smaller.  This  degeneracy  may  be  the  result  of  in-and- 
in-breeding,  which  may  also  account  for  their  exceeding 
delicacy  of  constitution. 

Their  beauty  renders  them  great  favourites ; they  are 
mild-tempered,  timid  birds,  loving  a genial  sunny  spot, 
and  much  disliking  to  be  handled.  They  are  good 
layers  of  white  eggs,  which  are  large  for  the  size  of  the 
liens,  and  for  the  table  the  flesh  is  white  and  tender,  but 
the  chickens  are  small  for  that  purpose.  The  hens  are 
non-sitters. 

All  the  Polish  sub-varieties  are  decidedly  fancy  fowls, 
requiring  and  repaying  great  care  on  the  part  of  the 
amateur. 

The  principal  drawback  in  them  is  the  delicacy  of  the 
chickens.  I have  been  told  by  successful  prize-takers 
that  they  could  not  sometimes  rear  above  one  fowl 
out  of  about  thirty  eggs  set,  and  my  own  experience 
has  also  been  very  unsatisfactory.  In  warm  localities 
they  thrive  better.  As  they  are  unmistakably  delicate, 
great  care  is  necessary  in  the  selection  of  breeding 
stock  to  have  cock  and  hens  which  are  not  related  to 
each  other,  and  to  avoid  breeding  from  immature  fowls. 
In  weakly  stock  I should  breed  from  hens  which  are 
at  least  two  years  old,  because  their  chickens  are  the 
most  robust  and  fledge  the  best,  and  the  time  of  fledging 
is  that  of  greatest  trial.  Polish  chickens  fledge  early, 
and  as  the  fledging  time  is  one  of  great  trial  to  them,  it 
is  advisable  to  help  them  through  it  by  constant  care 
and  good  nourishing  food,  given  very  often,  a little  at  a 
time.  On  the  slightest  appearance  of  a drooping  wing, 
unusual  quiet,  or  a heavy  eye,  give  a stimulant,  toast  and 
ale,  a little  meat  chopped  fine,  or  bread  sopped  in  wine. 
Extra  feeding  (not  injudicious  pampering)  and  extra 
care  must  help  Polish  chickens  through  their  fledging 
difficulties;  aud  even  when  the  full  crests  stand  like 
round,  well-formed  cauliflowers  upon  the  heads,  the  care 
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and  good  feeding  must  yet  be  continued  until  the  full 
growth  is  made.  They  will  do  best  in  a warm  genial 
locality,  where  they  can  have  the  opportunity  of  finding 
abundant  shelter  from  both  cold  and  wet. 

The  weakliness  of  the  Polish  induces  great  prevalence 
of  wry-tails  and  curved  backs.  Never  breed  from  a bird 
that  is  not  perfectly  straight,  which  may  be  ascertained 
without  difficulty.  A wry-tail  is  evident,  and  any  bird 
having  it  should  be  discarded  at  once.  A crooked  breast 
may  be  felt,  and  the  bird  owning  it  had  better  be  eaten 
soon.  Curvature  in  the  spine  may  be  detected  by  passing 
the  hand  along  the  back-bone ; if  there  be  any  divergence 
from  the  straight  line  in  it,  or  if  one  hip  be  fuller  or 
higher  than  the  other,  the  bird  that  owns  it  had  better  be 
weeded  out  from  the  stock.  The  best  preventive  is  fre- 
quent supplies  of  good  food,  continued  until  the  young 
fowls  reach  maturity.  Take  especial  care  never  to  breed 
from  a crooked  fowl ; and  to  give  extra  strength  and 
stamina  to  the  breed,  I should  have,  as  stock-birds,  old 
birds  on  both  sides. 

Careful  mothers,  which  will  tend  the  chickens  long, 
should  hatch  and  rear  the  chicks.  As  soon  as  they  are 
hatched,  a curious  protuberance  on  the  skull  shows  where 
the  crest  will  be,  and  a certain  fulness  below  the  beak 
also  denotes  those  that  will  be  bearded.  It  is  late  before 
the  difference  of  pullets  and  cockerels  shows,  and  the 
fowls  increase  in  beauty  of  plumage  until  they  are  four 
years  old.  Polish  fowls  are  apt  to  be  attacked,  especially 
in  the  crests,  by  a large  flat  louse,  the  tenth  of  an  inch 
long  ; if  the  fledging  crests  of  young  chickens  get  beset 
with  these  vermin,  they  will  never  prosper,  but  will  mope, 
pine,  and  die.  If  a chicken  is  observed  to  mope,  pick  it 
up,  examine  the  crest,  and  if  there  are  any  insects,  remove 
them,  and  dust  a little  flour  of  brimstone  into  the  crest 
and  into  the  feathers  or  down,  round  the  neck,  and  it 
will  be  all  right  after  the  operation.  Where  Polish  fowls 
or  chickens  are  kept,  a pepperbox  filled  with  dry  flour 
of  brimstone  should  also  be  kept  handy.  Of  course 
the  best  prevention  is,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  to  keep 
fowls  and  chickens  in  first-rate  condition,  as  it  is  almost 
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invariably' those  that  are  weakly  that  are  attacked.  Scru- 
pulous cleanliness  and  plenty  of  dust  are  imperatively 
necessary. 

The  frequent  appearance  of  a lark-crest  among  barn- 
door fowls  shows  that  Polish  have  been  mixed  with 
farm-yard  stock  generations  back,  but  the  fowls  so 
decorated  are  generally  small.  Not  so  in  France,  how- 
ever, where  the  Creveeceurs,  and  other  more  or  less 
crested  kinds,  are  fowls  of  good  size,  indicating  how 
much  more  congenial  a more  genial  climate  is  to  them 
than  is  ours.  A warm  dry  locality  suits  them. 

Whether  Polish  fowls  should  be  bearded  or  not  was  a 
question  which  excited  great  discussion  among  fanciers 
a few  years  ago.  The  beard,  or  muff,  begins  with  a 
fulness  of  feather  on  the  cheeks,  and  extends  under  the 
throat.  Mr.  Baily,  who  has  imported,  perhaps,  more 
fowls  than  any  other  person,  states  that,  among  those 
early  brought  from  the  Continent,  not  one  in  a hundred 
was  bearded,  and  that  the  few  which  were  so  were 
rejected  ; now,  however,  as  a proof  that  the  appendage 
has  been  favoured  by  fanciers,  an  unbearded  pen  is 
seldom  seen. 

The  characteristics  of  the  class,  belonging  to  all  colours 
■alike,  are  a round  plump  compact  body,  with  full  chest, 
the  tail  erect  and  ample  in  size,  well  carried  up,  square  in 
t he  hen,  and  in  the  cock  furnished  with  good  sickle  fea- 
thers. The  more  devoid  of  comb  the  better;  but  it  is  fouud 
rather  difficult  to  breed  the  white-crested  black  without 
two  points  of  comb  ; they  may  have  small  gills,  the  other 
sub-varieties  none ; where  there  are  beards  there  are  no 
wattles.  The  crest  in  both  cock  ai/1  hen  must  be  not 
only  very  large,  but  round,  full,  co  mpact,  and  firm  ; in 
that  of  the  hen  the  feathers  are  ’.ride,  tend  backwards, 
and  are  a little  curled  at  the  ends,  which  gives  the  round, 
cauliflower-like  shape;  in  the  cock's  crest  the  feathers 
are  of  the  elongated  form,  called  hackles,  and  fall  every 
way.  It  is  no  beauty  for  the  crest  to  hang  down  over 
the  eyes  so  much  as  to  appear  to  blind  the  bearer. 

The  thinness  of  feathering  sometimes  seen  in  the 
crests  of  the  spangled  cocks,  occasionally  even  falling  so 
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fai  apart  as  to  show  a bare  spot,  or  one  with  a flattened 
top,  is  a great  fault.  For  showing,  back,  breast,  and 
entire  form  free  from  deformity  is  quite  imperative. 

White-Cbested  Black  Polish. — These  stand  shorter 
on  the  legs  than  the  other  kinds  ; the  plumage,  all  but 
the  crest,  must  be  of  an  unmixed  lustrous  black,  and 
the  legs  clear,  clean-made,  and  leaden-blue  or  black  in 
colour.  The  crest  white,  and  in  form  as  described  above. 
The  more  free  from  black  feathers  in  front  the  crests  can 
be,  the  better;  but  in  this  point  the  birds  have  degenerated 
since  the  days  of  our  fathers,  when  the  best  were  tree 
alike  from  comb  and  black  in  the  tuft.  They  are  now 
seldom  seen  without  a few  black  feathers ; the  few  must 
be  left,  not  removed  by  trimming — an  unfairness  which 
should  disqualify  any  pen. 

Silver-Spangled  Polish.  — The  crest  of  the  cock 
should  be  white  streaked  with  black ; that  of  the  hen 
white  laced  with  black.  The  hackle  of  both  cock  and  hen 
white  streaked  with  black,  and  the  wings  accurately 
barred  and  laced.  In  the  cock,  the  more  the  remainder 
of  the  plumage  can  be  spangled  the  better,  and  the  tail 
should  be  white,  with  a rich,  well-defined  spangle  at  the 
end  of  each  feather.  In  the  hen,  the  remainder  of  the 
plumage  should  be  accurately  spangled,  and  the  tail 
white,  each  feather  spangled  with  black.  The  legs  are 
blue,  and  the  head  free  from  comb  or  gills. 

Golden-Spangled  Polish.  — The  ground  colour 
throughout  is  a rich  golden-brown.  The  hackle  of 
both  cock  and  hen  streaked  with  black,  the  wings  barred 
and  laced,  the  breast  spangled,  and  the  tails  black,  so 
well  bronzed  with  the  rich  ground  colour  of  the  plumage 
as  to  harmonize  with  it.  If  there  be  a beard,  a good 
mixture  of  the  ground  colour  is  better  than  a prevalence 
of  black.  The  top-knot,  too,  should  be  streaked  in  the 
cock  and  laced  in  the  hen.  Black  feathers  and  white  in 
the  crest  are  faults,  but  the  white  feathers  will  come  in 
both  cocks  and  hens  as  they  grow  old. 

The  original  Spangled  Polish  fowl  appears  to  have 
been  a bird  in  character  like  our  Polish,  the  ground 
colour  of  the  plumage  of  a rich  golden-brown,  with 
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spangles  of  white  and  black  united  in  each  spot,  and 
white  legs.  These  and  two  other  beautiful  varieties 
are  entirely  or  almost  lost  to  us. 

The  black-crested  white  Polish  were  of  a former  age, 
and  there  are  but  few  persons  living  who  have  seen  even 
wie  specimen.  Many  have  tried  to  create  them  by  cross 
breeding,  but  have  signally  failed.  The  real  fowls  are 
described  as  having  been  of  perfectly  white  plumage, 
with  only  the  crest  quite  black— as  distinct  us  in  our 
white-crested  blacks. 

The  Sultans  I imported  from  Turkey  about  twelve 
years  back.  In  their  own  country  they  were  rare,  and 
went  by  the  name  of  Serai  Ta-ook,  or  Seraglio  fowls. 
They  were  Polish  fowls,  with  all  Polish  characteristics 
in  great  perfection,  the  crests  being  large  and  handsome, 
the  breast  full,  the  chest  protuberant,  and  the  eggs  large 
and  white.  They  were  five-toed,  like  the  Dorking  ; the 
legs  were  very  short,  and  fully  booted  to  the  ends  of  the 
toes,  the  furnishing  in  hackle  and  sickle-feathers  splen- 
didly long  and  full,  and  the  plumage  fine  in  texture  and 
brilliantly  white.  They  had  the  Polish  fault  of  delicacy 
of  constitution,  aggravated  by  the  difficulty  of  getting 
new  blood.  When  the  war  with  Tiussia  commenced, 
this  difficulty  increased.  The  first  importation  included 
but  one  cock,  and  I never  obtained  another,  excepting, 
of  course,  his  descendants.  Like  other  amateurs,  I 
sold  all  the  chickens  I could  spare,  and  was  afterwards 
obliged  to  give  up  keeping  them  on  a change  of 
residence.  They  are  now  and  then  seen  at  the  shows, 
and  are  always  admired,  but  it  is  much  to  be  feared 
the  beautiful  sort  will  die  out  in  time.  If  any  amateur 
could  seek  them  at  Constantinople  or  Yarna,  they 
might  possibly  yet  be  found,  and  the  sort  preserved 
from  the  fate  of  the  black-crested  white.  I should  have 
added  to  the  description  of  them  that  they  were  slightly 
bearded.  In  a warm  genial  locality  they  would  most 
likely  do  well. 

The  so-called  Ptarmigans  were  evidently  the  same 
fowls  mongrelized,  being  smaller  in  size,  poor  in  crest, 
and  with  exaggerated  vulture  hocks. 
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Various  other  Polish  fowls  have  been  shewn  at  diffe- 
rent times ; so  much  so  as  to  induce  a few  years  back 
the  introduction  of  an  extra  Polish  class  at  some  shows; 
but  they  never  made  their  way  to  a sufficient  degree  oi 
popularity  to  induce  its  continuance.  There  used  to  be 
entirely  white  and  entirely  black  fowls,  which  were  tall 
for  the  kind,  with  clean  legs,  and  Polish  points  well  de- 
veloped: they  were  rather  good-looking  but  they  are  very 
seldom  seen  now.  Some,  of  a bright  buff,  with  white 
markings,  were  brought  to  a great  degree  of  perfection 
bv  Mr.  Vivian,  a West  Country  Polish  fancier;  but  they, 
too,  are  now  scarcely  ever  seen.  They  were  named  Slia- 
mois  Polish.  One  which  appears  likely  to  be  as  original 
a sub-variety  as  any  is  the  white-crested  blue  dun  . this 
might  be  liked  in  localities  where  slate-coloured  fowls 
are  popular:  it  is  rarely  met  with,  but  worth  cultivating. 

I have  never  seen  any  at  a show. 

The  rumpless  crested  fowl  is  more  curious  than 
pretty.  It  is  an  importation  from  the  East.  The  colours 
are  various,  and  some  are  black ; the  legs  are  featheied, 
and  the  tail  and  caudal  vertebrte  are  absent,  so  that 
the  hackle  feathers  hang  over  the  back  in  a singular 
manner.  They  are  far  from  attractive-looking  foiCs, 
but  they  are  said  to  be  good  layers. 

All  the  Polish,  except  the  three  classes  of  white- 
crested  black,  silver,  and  golden,  belong  in  shows  to  the 
various  class ; one  which  has  judiciously  been  provided 
especially  to  favour  the  introduction  of  new  and  untried 
varieties.  The  judges  have  always  been  too  apt  to 
counteract  this  main  utility  of  the  class  by  slighting, 
overlooking,  and  poo-pooing  new  introductions  in  favour 
of  fowls  which  have  been  shown  for  many  years  without 
having  sufficient  merit  to  gain  a class  for  themselves,  or 
places  in  classes  of  their  own  kinds.  Many  that  have 
thus  been  tried  in  the  scales  and  lound  wanting,  such 
as  cuckoo  Dorkings  and  Cochins,  black  Hambuighs 
and  Cochins,  silk  fowls,  tailless  fowls,  frizzled  fowls,  the 
well-known  French  varieties,  and  fowls  made  by  crossing 
Malays  with  other  kinds,  have  had  the  prizes  and  com- 
mendations divided  amongst  them,  while  new  vai  ietios 
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have  been  overlooked.  Brahmas  began  in  the  variety 
class,  and  now  have  increasing  classes  to  themselves. 
Extra  varieties  of  Polish  were  thus  tried,  and  found 
insufficient  in  merit  to  keep  up  the  class.  Crevecosurs 
and  black  Hamburglis  now  have  classes  of  their  own : 
whether  their  merits  will  support  them,  time  will  show. 
The  variety  class  should  be  used  as  a test  of  merit  for 
new  introductions,  and,  after  these  have  been  considered , 
favour  may  fairly  be  bestowed  on  numerous  kinds  which 
have  not  merit  enough  to  make  their  way  to  classes  of 
their  own,  or  to  compete  in  classes  provided  for  fowls 
of  their  own  respective  varieties. 

The  Tailless  Fowl  is  older  in  England  than  the 
tailless  crested  fowl  before  mentioned.  It  is  a rose- 
combed,  plump-made  bird,  varying  in  plumage,  a pretty 
good  layer,  and  passably  good  to  eat ; but  the  absence  of 
tail  gives  it  such  a curiously  ugly  look  that  it  is  seldom 
kept. 

The  Silk  Fowl.— This,  for  unostentatious  utility,  may 
deserve  as  good  a place  in  the  various  class  as  any  fowls 
there  shown.  It  is  a first-rate,  careful  sitter  and  mother 
to  which  to  confide  the  eggs  of  Game  that  are  wanted 
to  be  brought  up  under  a fowl,  or  for  delicate  Polish  or 
Hamburgh  broods.  The  light  figure,  careful  habits, 
affectionate  maternity  and  docility  of  the  Silk  hen, 
render  her  services  in  this  way  very  valuable.  In  size, 
the  Silk  fowls  are  half  way  between  a Plamburgh  and  a 
Bantam,  but  they  are  compactly-made,  fleshy  little  birds, 
standing  on  very  short  feathered  legs.  The  feather  is 
divided  so  in  the  web  that  it  looks  like  floss  silk  all  over 
the  birds  ; the  heads  are  decorated  with  small  upright 
crests  and  double  combs,  and  the  cheeks  have  a tinge  of 
black  or  bright  blue,  which  is  said  to  show  phosphores- 
cent light  in  the  dark  ; but  I never  had  the  opportunity 
of  trying  it.  The  deal-ears  are  blue,  and  the  beak  and 
legs  black.  The  Silkies  are  plump,  round-made  fowls, 
small,  but  excellent  eating:  the  bones  are,  however, 
covered  with  a black  skin,  the  appearance  of  which 
many  persons  dislike.  They  are  very  tame  and  docile, 
and  good  layers  of  eggs,  which  are  good  in  size  in  pro- 
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portion  to  ihe  size  of  the  fowls.  They  were  brought  to 
us  from  China  and  Japan.  Some  of  the  best  importa- 
tions are  light  in  plumage  as  a ball  of  swansdown. 
Silky  Cochins,  and  Silky  Spanish,  are  anomalies  which 
have  occasionally  made  their  appearance,  but  I doubt  if 
many  have  tried  to  perpetuate  the  sorts. 

The  Frizzled  Fowl,  sometimes  called  Friesland  fowl, 
without  any  apparent  reason,  is  the  Callus  crispits  of 
Temminck.  It  is  said  to  come  from  the  east  of  Asia, 
and  to  be  known  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and  India;  and  it  is 
met  with  by  south  west  African  travellers  in  Angola. 
Its  curious  peculiarity  is,  that  every  feather  curls  up 
crisply,  giving  the  bird  a very  odd  appearance.  Some 
have  said  that  it  is  delicate,  and  that  the  chicks 
are  reared  with  difficulty;  but  others  contradict  this 
statement,  and  mention  the  fowl  also  as  pretty  good 
for  the  table  and  as  a layer.  It  varies  in  colour,  has  a 
cup-comb,  and  dark  legs,  which  are  sometimes  feathered. 

Bakies,  or  Dumpies,  have  long  been  favourites  in 
Scotland,  and  are  still  bred  and  liked  there.  The 
shortness  of  their  legs  is  their  principal  characteristic. 
Their  bodies  are  large  and  plump,  and  Mrs.  F.  Blair 
says  they  may  be  easily  bred  to  feather.  They  lay  good- 
sized  eggs,  are  good  sitters  and  mothers,  and  good  for 
the  table.  Their  short  legs  and  quiet  disposition 
render  them  good  for  rearing  Game  poults.  They  have 
rose-combs,  and  white  legs,  and  the  plumage  is  often  a 
mixture  of  black  and  white.  The  extreme  shortness  of 
the  legs  gives  them  a curious  waddle  in  their  walk.  I 
believe  their  Scottish  name  is  Go-Laighs,  or  Lady 
Go-Laiglis. 

Many  other  fowls  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  have 
been  shown  at  the  shows  and  recommended  to  favoui, 
but  they  often  failed  to  attract  attention,  fell  into  dis- 
favour for  want  of  stability  in  their  respective  breeds, 
and  disappeared  from  the  list  of  domestic  fowls.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  had  merit,  they  were  raised  to 
classes  distinct  to  themselves,  or  placed  among  the  races 
to  which  they  seemed  to  belong. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

BANTAMS. 

Not  as  the  original  type  of  the  race,  but  as  the  greatest 
triumph  of  scientific  breeding  perhaps  everaccomplished, 
I take  the  Sebrights  first.  Sir  John  Sebright  originated 
these  beautiful  Bantams  by  cross  breeding,  long  before  a 
fancy  for  choice  poultry  had  become  as  general  as  it  has 
been  in  our  own  time.  Early  in  the  present  century  he 
tried  the  effect  of  careful  breeding  in  the  production  of 
perfection  of  feather  in  a Bantam. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  stock  from  which  Sir 
John  commenced  breeding  were  a small  buff  Bantam, 
with  slate-coloured  legs,  a small  golden  pheasant  hen, 
and  a cockerel  inclining  to  red,  with  a hen-like  hackle, 
and  without  sickle  feathers  in  the  tail.  From  these,  as 
originators,  he  made  his  Sebrights.  Crossing  with  a 
white  cock  produced  the  ground  colour  of  the  Silvers, 
and  occasional  after  crosses  were,  no  doubt,  necessary 
from  time  to  time.  The  plumage  is  now  perfectly 
uniformly  and  generally  laced,  i.e..  every  feather  is  edged 
round  by  a clearly  marked  dark  rim,  forming  a uniform 
distinct  pattern  all  over  the  bird.  In  the.  Gold-laced 
Sebrights  the  ground  colour  is  a rich  bright  golden 
bay ; that  of  the  Silver-laced  as  nearly  white  as  the 
breeders  can  manage.  A perfect  bird  must  necessarily 
be  very  rare.  _ 

Sir  John  is  described  as  having  been  charitable  to 

the  poor,  kind  to  his  tenants,  of  determined  energy  of 
character,  and  indomitable  perseverance.  Such  a man 
was  not  one  to  fail  in  his  undertakings.  He  was  a 
scientific  breeder  of  sheep,  pigeons,  and  other  animals, 
besides  the  celebrated  Bantams  which  take  his  name ; 
and  was,  I believe,  the  first  importer  of  Archangels. 
His  favourite  dog  he  educated  in  conjuring  and  other 
tricks,  and  showed  his  kindliness  towards  him  in  willing 
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that  he  should  uot  outlive  himself,  rather  than  leave  him 
dependaut  on  the  kindness  of  others. 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Sebrights, 
besides  their°  exactly-laced  plumage,  are  diminutive 
beauty,  and  jaunty  impudent  carriage.  Cocks  of  a year' 
old  should  not  exceed  21  oz.  in  weight,  and  hens  18  oz.  ; 
and  some  advocate  much  smaller  size  still.  Smallness 
of  size  is  an  important  point  in  all  Bantams,  so  that  the 
smaller  they  are  the  better.  To  gain  this  point  they  are 
generally  bred  late  in  the  season,  sometimes  very  late, 
but  seldom  earlier  than  July.  Many  have  been  so 
dwarfed  as  to  interfere  with  their  reproductive  qualities, 
and  the  breeders  have  had  recourse  to  larger  specimens 
as  home  stock-birds,  reserving  the  very  small  ones  tor 
exhibition  and  for  show.  To  breed  productive  stock- 
birds  the  in-breeding,  which  favours  small  size,  must  be 

avoided.  . . 

The  proud  gait  of  the  Sebright  is  like  that  ot  the 
fantail  pigeon ; the  head  and  tail  are  held  erect  until 
they  almost  touch  each  other ; the  wing  is  not  closely 
packed  away,  but  is  allowed  to  droop  with  jaunty  gallan- 
try, the  body  is  plump,  and  the  breast  protuberant. 

'The  head  should  be  small  and  delicate,  with  a well- 
formed,  firmly-set  rose-comb,  close  to  the  head,  exactly 
in  the  centre,  with  a well-defined  pike,  a little  turned  up 
at  the  end.  The  legs  should  be  blue. 

The  cock  must  have  no  hackle  on  neck  or  saddle,  and 

no  sickle  feathers  in  the  tail.  . 

■Accurate  lacing  of  the  feathers  throughout  is  all  im- 
portant : even  the  feathers  of  the  tail  and  wings  should 
be  laced.  Such  complete  lacing  is,  however,  difficult 
to  attain,  the  feathers  of  the  tail,  and  some  of  the  wing 
feathers,  being  often  tipped  rather  than  laced  or  laced 
only  at  the  end  ; and  birds  thus  marked  will  throw  good 
chickens,  if  they  come  of  a good  stock.  The  wattles 
are  small,  and  the  deaf-ears  small  and  white.  Any  stain 
or  speckle  on  the  ground  colour  is  a great  fault. 

There  is  difficulty  in  getting  the  ground  colour  ot  the 
Silver-laced  sufficiently  pure  in  tint.  All  the  pains  of 
re-making  a Sebright  would  be  worth  while,  if  we  could 
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obtain  a kind  perfect  in  lacing  on  a pure,  perfectly  white 
ground. 

From  high  breeding,  and  occasional  in-breeding  to 
obtain  marking  and  small  size,  the  Sebright's  eggs  are 
apt  to  prove  infertile.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  is  useless 
to  go  on  with  the  same  male  bird.  Difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing a good  stock-bird  may  make  it  necessary  to  give  the 
place  of  honour  to  one  which  is  not  free  from  faults, — to 
one,  for  instance,  which  is  too  large,  which  shows  two 
feathers  in  the  tail  longer  than  the  rest,  and  inclined  tc 
turn — in  fact,  a little  resembling  sickle  feathers — or 
which  is  faulty  in  the  comb : but  if  faults  like  this  are 
overlooked  in  one  instance,  take  care  to  know  that  they 
are  not  hereditary,  — that  the  stock  to  which  the  bird 
belongs  is  good,  and  the  faults  accidental  in  one 
generation. 

Hereditary  pets  like  the  Sebrights  are  sure  to  be  nice 
tame  chickens  to  keep,  and  sure,  too,  to  presume  a 
little  on  the  favour  that  has  been  shown  them  for  many 
succeeding  generations.  The  hens  are  good  layers  of 
delicate  little  eggs,  and  excellent  mothers.  Their  de 
voted  care  and  small  size  make  them  good  for  rearing 
young  partridges,  and  gold  and  silver  pheasants.  A few 
Sebrights  are  excellent  to  keep  at  a gamekeeper's  cot- 
tage, especially  at  mowing  time,  for  the  preservation  of 
any  eggs  that  may  he  found  by  the  mowers. 

Many  amateurs  consider  it  better  to  mate  heavily 
laced  and  lightly  laced,  rather  than  those  which  are 
equal  in  the  lacing  on  both  sides.  A bird  which  is 
rather  too  heavy  in  the  marking,  and  one  a little  defi- 
cient in  that  point,  will  often  produce  very  perfectly 
laced  chickens. 

The  chickens  should  he  bred  from  mature  birds 
They  must  be  kept  from  damp,  but  in  a dry  spot  they 
are  tolerably  hardy.  Their  diminutive  size  and  com- 
pact beauty  render  them  the  prettiest  among  chickens. 
There  is  scarcely  a prettier  sight  than  a Sebright 
mother  and  her  little  brood.  The  little  ones  fledge 
quickly,  and  require  constant  good  feeding  during  the 
process. 
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The  Booted  Bantam  is  probably  the  earliest  type  of 
the  Bantam  race;  it  is,  at  any  rate,  the  one  which 
has  been  the  longest  known  amongst  us,  having  been 
introduced  as  long  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  is  a small,  compactly-made,  jaunty 
little  bird,  with  abundant  furnishing  in  hackle,  flowing 
tail,  and  heavily-booted  legs.  The  plumage  is  generally 
perfectly  white,  but  there  are  also  some  ot  other  colours. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  Booted  Bantams 
were  more  thought  of  than  any  others  ; afterwards  they 
were  almost  lost  sight  of;  but  within  the  last  veiy  tew 
years  they  have  appeared  again,  and  often  win  prizes  in 
a Bantam  class  for  other  varieties.  _ . 

White  and  Black  Bantams  are  beautifully  diminu- 
tive, bold  and  saucy  in  gait,  plentifully  furnished  in 
hackle  and  tail,  and  spotlessly  white  in  plumage,  or 
perfectly  black,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  white  and 
the  black  have  each  a distinct  class  at  the  shows,  where 
they  are  always  well  represented.  The  white  Bantam 
cock  must  have  a fully  sickled  tail  of  snowy  whiteness, 
brilliantly  red  rose-comb  and  wattles,  and  white  beak 
and  legs, — the  last  perfectly  free  from  feathers.  The 
hens  must  agree.  Many  may  be  seen  weighing,  the 
cock  not  more  than  15  oz.,  and  the  hen  12  oz.;  and 
smaller  weights  are  mentioned.  The  black  Bantams 
are  compact  in  form  and  bold  in  carriage.  They  are 
hardier  than  the  whites,  very  prolific,  and  often  very 
small.  The  plumage  should  be  unmixed  black  with 
metallic  lustre.  Other  points  are  a rose-comb,  small 
but  rather  wide  wattles,  and  rather  short  blue  or  black 
lc^s  In  both  the  white  and  the  black  the  ear-lobes 
should  be  white  ; but  in  the  black  especially  they  must 
be  pure  in  the  white,  and  free  from  any  tinge  ot  reel. 

Game  Bantams  must  be  exact  Game  fowls  in  minia- 
ture. The  cocks  must  be  small,  close  and  hard  in 
feather,  snake  like  in  head,  and  have,  m place  of  the 
conceited  strut  of  the  other  Bantams,  the  bold  fearless 
demeanour  of  the  real  Game  fowl.  The  colour  of  both 
cocks  and  hens  must  be  the  same  as  m the  Game, 
and  the  legs  should  match,  both  for  mating  and  lor 
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exhibition  penning.  The  liens  should  be  clean  made, 
and  close  in  the  feather.  The  comb  must,  of  course,  be 
single,  delicate  in  texture,  and  evenly  serrated.  Black- 
breasted red  and  duck -wing  are  the  most  general 
colours,  but  there  are  others  also.  In  spirit  they 
resemble  the  larger  Game  fowls,  and.  like  them,  they 
must  be  kept  and  shown  in  good  condition. 

The  Nankeen  Bantam  used  to  be  a favourite  year^ 
ngo,  and  still  has  many  admirers.  They  are  of  a pale 
ginger  yellow,  the  neck,  saddle,  and  wings  of  the  cock 
being  of  a darker  hue.  The  tail  of  the  lien  should  be 
deep  buff,  shading  into  black,  and  that  of  the  cock  black. 
They  have  rose-combs,  and  the  freer  from  marking  the 
feathers  are  the  better;  but  the  hen’s  hackles  are  often 
streaked. 

Spangled  Bantams  are  only  faulty  Sebrights.  Many 
other  coloured  Bantams  are  exhibited,  and  since  we 
have  had  amicable  intercourse  with  Japan,  many  pretty- 
dwarf  fowls  have  been  brought  to  us  from  that  country  ; 
Frizzled,  Silky  fowls,  and  Booted,  while  some  seem 
newer. 

We  are  apt  to  think  little  of  Bantams,  in  all  their 
varieties,  as  useful  stock  ; but  is  there  not  utility  in  living 
favourites,  distinct  from,  but  perhaps  not  inferior  to, 
great  productiveness  of  edibles  ? There  are  as  many  in 
this  country  to  whom  amusement  and  recreation  are  a 
need  in  life,  as  there  are  in  want  of  delicacies  to  eat; 
and  among  these,  most  take  great  pleasure  in  living 
pets,  and  comparatively  few  are  able  to  indulge  in  horses, 
dogs,  cattle,  or  even  full-sized  poultiy;  but  the  little 
Bantam  may  run  in  a garden  and  will  scarcely  endanger 
even  the  florist’s  fancy.  More  confined  space  than  a 
garden  will  do  for  them  with  care,  while  the  amusement 
ihey  yield  is  great;  for  to  breed  them  with  precision  is 
a scientific  pursuit,  and  has  been  (not.  perhaps,  the 
employment,  but)  the  recreation  of  a life.  A little 
family  of  Bantams  may  thrive  even  in  an  area,  if  they 
are  duly  supplied  with  tufts  of  grass,  gravel,  dust,  Ac. ; 
and  their  eggs,  if  small  in  size,  are  large  in  the  yolk,  and 
delicate  in  flavour,  and  the  birds  themselves  are  plump 
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and  good  for  the  table,  although  diminutive;  vhile  their 

tameness  their  pretty  ways,  their  beauty  and  then  happ) 
tameness  u p^J  j &yourites  Wlth  their  owners. 

iTt  us  hen  always  put  in  a good  word  for  Bantams,  as  a 

Uni  which  binds  those  confined  in  towns  to  the  pleasures 
nn  vvlife  and  gives  to  persons  of  limited  appliances 
f t'e  P«  appe, taming  to  affluence  m 

STn\“en“eaiom' to  breed  to  feather,  the  colour  of  the 
ro-1-  is  said  to  be  generally  followed  by  the  chickens,  but 
be6  reckoned  as  what  he  is  m his  prime. 

For  instance,  Sebrights,  after  then-  third  yean  are  o 
, , i ...nn  white  m wing  and  tail,  ana  mis  muit, 
Speckle  d th  bird  USeless  for  exhibition,  need 

/t?  hi m aside  as  a stock-bird,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
Third  as  mature  as  that  will  produce  better  chic  ens 
than  a cockerel,  though  the  latter  may  seem  better  in 

When  birds  of  diverse  colours  are  mated,  the  progeny 
wih  generally  follow  one  parent  or  the  other  and  not 
show  plumage  marked  with  the  two  cotours  unded- 
Thp  moderate  consumption  of  lood  in  ijaniai 
quite  commensurate  with  their  small  size,  and  to  return 
?his  beauty  of  diminutive  size,  gross  or  frequent  feeding 
must  be  avoided.  They  are  especially  the . amate™8 

Ihwls  reauiring  moderate  accommodation,  little  space, 

and  IMe  food  fand  considering  how  small  their  regime- 

"'“,nS  tfZSTZ' %£*  of  Bantams,  or 
indeed  of  any  kind  of  fowl,  and  the  introduction  o 

r ;S,  tToit  hSc^rand  oot 

only  to  deceive  any  inquirer  into  then  ongi  . 
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TUJ1KEYS. 

The  Turkeys  which  are  kept  in  England,  as  domestic 
poultry,  are  the  common  turkey,  the  different  kinds  oi 
which  vary  but  little  except  in  colour,  and  the  American; 
all  attempts  at  domesticating  the  beautiful  Honduras 
turkey,  or  to  breed  it  in  confinement,  having  failed. 

Turkeys  were  first  brought  to  England  in  1521-4,  and 
Norfolk  is  said  to  be  the  county  in  which  they  first  found 
a home.  They  seem  to  have  made  their  way  quickly  as 
popular  table  poultry,  and  are  mentioned  as  Christmas 
good  cheer  about  thirty  years  after  their  introduction. 
They  became  known  in  France  later  than  in  England. 

When  America  was  discovered,  turkeys  were  found  in 
a domesticated  as  well  as  in  a wild  state,  and  the  French 
name  Dinde  (D’Jnde)  seems  to  indicate  that  they  came 
from  the  West  Indies,  the  East  Indies  possessing  no 
such  bird.  Oviedo,  the  governor  of  St.  Domingo,  in 
1 514,  mentions  the  turkey  as  abounding  in  New  Spain, 
and  as  having  been  transported  in  numbers  to  the 
Islands  and  to  the  Spanish  Main,  and  domesticated  by 
the  Christian  inhabitants;  and  lie  speaks  of  the  whole  of 
that  part  of  America  as  Las  Indias,  the  Indies,  and  Las 
Indias  Occident  ales,  the  West  Indies.  It  is  probable 
that  this  may  have  originated  the  turkey’s  name  in  some 
tongues,  Cog  d hide.,  Gallo  d'India,  and  Indianische  halnu 
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Our  own  name  for  the  bird,  turkey,  is  more  difficult  to 
trace  to  its  origin. 

The  wild  turkey  is  more  beautiful  and  neat  in  form 
than  our  domestic  bird.  In  America,  crosses  aie  said 
often  to  have  taken  place  between  the  wild  and  the  tame 
races,  and  the  eggs  of  the  wild  birds  have  sometimes 
been  found  and  hatched  by  tame  liens  ; but  wild  tinkers 
are  almost  disappearing  before  the  increase  ol  popu- 
lation. They  were  formerly  plentilul  lrom  Canada  to 
Panama,  and  were  irregularly  migratory  and  irregularly 
gregarious.  In  autumn,  the  males,  or  gobblers,  used  to 
associate  in  parties  of  from  ten  to  a hundred,  seeking 
food  apart  from  the  hens,  who  still  kept  with  their 
broods,  either  singly  or  in  small  parties.  I lie  season  ol 
courtship  commences  about  the  middle  of  February.  In 
April  the  hen  generally  arranges  her  rude  nest,  which  is 
a collection  of  withered  leaves  in  a hollow  in  the  earth, 
well  hidden  by  brushwood.  Audubon  states  that 
several  hens  will  often  lay  and  sit  in  the  same  nest. 
The  eggs  are  large,  and  of  a dull  cream  colour,  minutely 
speckled  with  brown ; and  while  they  are  collecting  they 
are  kept  carefully  covered  with  dry  leaves.  I he  hen 

lays  but  one  batch  in  a year,  unless  she  lose  her  nest, 
when  she  will  sometimes  join  the  company  of  the  cock, 
and  lay  and  sit  again;  she  chooses  dry  undulating- 
ground  as  a range  for  her  brood,  but  in  wet  seasons 
many  die  off,  showing  that  they  will  not  endure  damp 
in  a wild,  any  more  than  in  a domesticated,  state.  At 
about  a fortnight  old  they  begin  to  roost  on  the  lower 
branches  of  trees,  still  brooded  by  the  mother.  Their 
food  is  wild  strawberries  and  other  fruit,  grasshoppers, 
and  the  larvae  of  ants  and  other  insects.  They  cleanse 
their  feathers  with  the  dust  bath,  like  almost  all  of  the 
feathered  tribes  which  do  not  wash.  By  the  month  of 
August  the  young  birds  use  their  wings  and  legs 
vigorously,  show  difference  of  sex,  and  go  in  com- 
panies of  several  broods  together,  until  alter  the  Octobei 
migration,  when  the  males  leave  the  females. 

The  old  birds  among  our  domestic  turkeys  are  suffi- 
ciently hardy,  and  require  little  care  beyond  feeding. 
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cleanliness,  a weather-tight  house,  and  a good  range.  It 
is  the  young  ones  that  are  so  tender  as  to  require 
attention  and  constant  watchfulness  to  make  them 
prosper. 

There  is  a wonderful  difference  in  temper  and  dis- 
position between  the  male  and  female  turkey.  The 
turkey  cock  is  arrogant,  ireful,  and  implacable,  whereas 
the  hen  is  gentle,  good-tempered,  and  very  good  to  her 
little  ones,  although  sometimes  a little  apt  to  tread  on 
them,  as  she  is,  of  course,  a heavy  bird,  and  they  are 
often  delicate,  and  less  brisk  and  active  than  many 
young  things. 

Turkeys  do  not  attain  full  growth  and  maturity  until 
the  moult  after  they  are  two  years  old.  The  stock-birds 
should  therefore  be  not  less  than  three  years  old,  for 
poults  bred  from  young  birds  are  sure  to  be  tender. 
To  obtain  fine  turkey  poults,  let  the  hen  sit  on  the 
first  eggs  she  lays  in  the  season,  as  soon  as  she  will, 
that  the  brood  may  have  all  the  best  of  the  year  in 
which  to  make  their  growth.  Some  turkey  cocks  are 
very  spiteful  to  their  hens,  and  to  the  young  ones,  so 
that  it  is  necessary  to  put  the  nest  in  a place  of  safety. 
The  presence  of  the  cock  is  not  necessary  after  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  as  the  entire  clutch  of  eggs  is  said 
on  good  authority  to  be  fertilized  at  once. 

The  turkey  cock  should  be  vigorous  and  healthy, 
broad  in  the  chest,  clean  in  the  legs,  and  with  well 
developed  wings  and  tail.  His  eye  should  be  bright, 
and  the  corunculated  skin  of  the  neck  full,  and  rapid 
in  its  changes  of  colour.  He  is  in  his  prime  from  three 
years  old  to  seven  or  more.  The  year  he  is  appointed 
as  master  at  home,  or  the  year  after,  a fine  cock  poult 
should  be  selected  and  reared  to  take  his  place  when 
necessary.  From  the  peculiar  property  in  turkeys  of 
the  whole  batch  of  eggs  being  fertilized  at  once,  one 
turkey  cock  would  well  serve  a whole  neighbourhood ; 
but  that  he  should  be  a first-class  mature  bird  is  all 
important. 

The  hen  should,  of  course,  match  her  lord  ; she 
should  be  plump,  lively,  and  animated,  and  her  plu- 
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VI J hp  correct  If  she  be  black,  white  feathers 
“fa ’fault  Her  eggs  will  produce  the  hardiest  poults 

*^TS^ns  may  he  allowed  one  coch 
in  the  course  of  a year,  but  never  let  him  have  more 

than  two  mates  at  the  same  time.  •,  . . 

The  hen  foretells  laying  by  a peculiar  note j anc ^tnW 

anxious  to  hide  them  from  danger.  She  should  be 
watched  and  humoured  to  the  nest  prepared  for  he  . 

Al  il  e her  a good  solid  nest  of  straw  and  dry  leaves  in 
a stag  secluTd  spot,  and  give  her  a nest  egg.  When 
she  seems  anxious  to  lay,  it  is  best  to  shut  hei  m ui 

to  sit1  when  they  must  he  given  back  to  hen  l«te 

wdd\urL°;tntt^  wM 0^^  oflifS 
off  lor  ^u^osfe°dXAmi!st  have' 'plenty  of  water 

safely°shut  up  tom o*e. P“0^‘effS\“UshouU 

SrhOT  she  fhould  ner  er  be  disturbed  by  others  and 
f r rrl  should  not  be  meddled  with,  unless  breakage, 
or 1 any  other  unfortunate  accident,  makes  it  necessary 
to  arrange  the  nest,  w-hdc  thejien  hi  kes  ^iei  mn 

the^g^s  are  ^vento  her,  the  poults  niay  be  looked  for 
on  3?  twenty-sixth  day; 

incubation  usually  leckone  Whether  the  sitter 

L°inte£TwUh  or  not  when  she  hatches,  must  depend 
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on  her  disposition.  A nice  quiet  good  sitter  had  better 
have  her  poults  left  with  her,  only  removing  the  empty 
shells  of  the  eggs  which  are  hatched;  but  if  the  sitter 
is  iidgetty  and  tantraimny,  it  may  be  well  to  take 
away  the  poults,  and  keep  them  warm  until  all  are 
hatched.  Animal  warmth  is  what  young  things  re- 
quire and  crave  for,  so  the  hands,  over  flannel,  are 
best  for  keeping  young  chicks  and  turkey  poults  warm 
when  necessary ; but  if  such  attention  be  too  trouble- 
some, a bit  of  sheep  fleece,  or  an  imitation  of  it  in 
knitting,  will  do  well.  Best  of  all  is  the  old  bird’s 
warmth,  if  she  be  at  all  to  be  trusted. 

The  hen  turkey  will  sometimes  lay  and  hatch  a 
second  time  in  the  season ; but  late  broods  require 
great  care.  The  chilly  mornings  and  cold  nights  of 
autumn  may  come  before  the  poults  have  outgrown 
their  delicate  time,  so,  it  late  broods  are  reared,  they 
must  have  extra  care. 

Even  in  a wild  state  the  turkey  poults  are  delicate, 
and  unable  to  endure  wet : the  young  of  the  domes- 
ticated race  are  yet  more  so,  and  must  be  kept  from  wet 
and  cold.  The  little  poults  will  peck  for  themselves  as. 
soon  as  nature  prompts  the  necessity  : until  then,  leave 

them  with  what  appears  to  be  their  only  requirement 

the  mother’s  warmth. 

At  fust  the  little  ones  may  be  fed  on  hard  boiled  eggs, 
chopped  fine  and  mixed  with  bread-crumbs  and  herbs 
finely  minced,  or  on  curd  and  bread-crumbs.  The  herbs 
to  use  with  their  food  are  chives,  young  onion  tops, 
fennel,  lettuce,  nettles,  and  parsley.  The  water  should 
be  given  in  shallow  pans,  that  they  may  not  get  the 
down  wet.  As  they  get  older  they  will  feed  on  food 
made  of  barleymeal  and  oatmeal,  and  on  grain.  Meal 
boiled  in  milk  until  quite  thick  is  good  food.  Mrs.  F. 
Blair  recommends  the  following  wav  of  making  curd 
for  the  turkey  poults Slightly  warm  four  quarts  of 
milk,  and  mix  in  it  one  teaspoonful  of  pounded  alum  : 
strain  off  the  whey  and  feed  with  the  curd  only.  I think 
rennet  better. 

The  little  turkey  poults  want  a tolerably  free  raime 
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and  thev  must  be  so  constantly  well  fed  from  the  first, 
as  never  to  lose  condition ; for  if  they  once  get  poor 
they  can  never  he  restored. 

The  most  important  thing  of  all  is  never  to  let  the 
little  turkeys  get  wet,  or  even  damp.  Keep  them  in  m 
the  morning  until  the  dew  is  off  the  grass,  put  them  up 
before  the  damp  of  evening,  and  never  let  them  be  out 
in  the  rain.  Cottagers  in  the  country,  who  think  it 
.vorth  while  to  keep  in  the  hrood  in  wet  weather,  and  tc 
drive  them  in  when  rain  threatens,  rear  them  success- 
fullv,  as  it  is  generally  after  a wetting  that  the  little 

poults  go  bad.  _ . 

When  the  young  cocks  shoot  the  red,  the  time  when 
the  sexes  may  be  distinguished,  which  happens  shoitly 
after  they  are  two  months  old,  the  period  is  critical,  and 
the  young  birds  should  be  well  fed,  and  warmly  housed  at 
nirrht.  After  this  the  difficulty  is  over,  but  good  feeding 
must  still  be  continued,  and  plump  condition  kept  up, 
never  allowing  it  to  flag  until  the  birds  are  ready  lor  the 
table,  if  that  be  their  destination.  . 

Some  persons  cram  turkeys  for  the  table  . n this  is 
not  done,  let  them  be  well  fed  on  meal  mixed  with 
skimmed  milk,— mixed  fresh  for  every  meal ; feed  them 
often  either  in  a coop,  in  a house,  or  running  about. 
Boiled  carrots  and  Swedish  turnips  make  a good  change. 
When  they  have  their  liberty  they  do  much  m the 
woods  and  hedges  towards  getting  their  own  living,  but 
will  want  good  corn  feeding  besides.  Nuts  are  very 
fattening  for  them — especially  walnuts. 

The  Black  Norfolk  and  the  Cambridge  are  both  line 
kinds  and  are  excellent  for  the  table,  and  very  laige. 
In  them  size  is  a main  point,  but  all  black  turkeys  must, 
of  course,  be  unmixed  in  the  plumage.  White  and  light- 
coloured  turkeys  are  said  to  be  more  delicate  and  ess 
prolific  than  the  black.  The  American  so  beautiful  m 
form  and  in  brightness  of  plumage— is  often  seen  at  our 
shows,  where  it  is  judged  by  apparent  purity  of  race, 
—not,  of  course,  by  size.  The  bronze  and  the  copper- 
coloured  are  both  handsome  large  kinds. 

When  put  up  for  fattening,  turkeys  fatten  well  on 
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oatmeal,  barleymeal,  or  wheatmeal  dough.  The  treat- 
mentmay  be  the  same  as  with  other  poultry'.  Different 
districts  have  different  modes  of  fattening.  Formerly 
buckwheat  used  to  be  much  used  in  Norfolk.  If  they 
are  well  kept  up  until  six  months  old,  and  then  put  up 
for  fattening,  they  will  only  require  confinement  and 
plentiful  feeding  to  make  them  sufficiently  fat  in  a short 
time.  Things  used  for  fattening  are  acorns,  beechnuts, 
and  chestnuts  boiled  and  made  into  paste  with  any  kind 
of  meal ; potatoes  boiled,  mashed,  and  made  into  a 
paste  with  buckwheat  meal,  Indian  corumeal,  barley- 
meal,  or  beanmeal : the  last  should  be  used  with  caution, 
as  it  is  very  satisfying  and  rather  heating. 

When  the  turkeys  are  finished  up  with  cramming,  it 
may  be  done  by  giving  about  six  rolls  of  barleymeal 
and  sugar  before  roosting-time  every  night  for  a week 
or  ten  days.  In  France,  the  usual  food  is  meal  paste 
mixed  with  chopped  suet  and  milk,  or  with  ale  and 
molasses.  Whole  pepper,  garlic,  aniseed,  and  tonic 
herbs  are  also  given.  Whole  walnuts  given  daily,  from 
4 to  40,  are  said  to  fatten  well.  If  turkey  chicks  look 
heavy  and  ruffled,  a little  crushed  malt,  or  carroway  or 
coriander  seed,  will  do  good.  Let  them  be  fed  very 
constantly,  and  never  be  in  want  for  an  hour.  If  they 
do  not  run  at  large,  they  must  have  a little  meat,  turves 
of  grass,  and  gravel.  Most  hens  require  cooping  to  pre- 
vent their  running  the  chicks  too  far.  The  old  turkeys 
are  very  fond  of  Indian  corn. 


CHAPTER  II, 


GEESE. 

The  family  Anatida  includes  swans,  all  our  domestic 
water-fowl,  mergansers,  &c.  The  plumage  of  these  birds 
is  admirably  adapted  by  nature  to  their  habits,  being  a 
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thick  compact  down  near  the  body  with  a surface  so 
close  and  well  arranged  as  to  be  waterproof  1 he  w ld 
birds  are  strong  on  the  wing,  especially  at  a h'  b cle u- 
tion  All  the  kinds  have  a waddling  awkward  gait  on 
land,  the  legs  being  short,  and  placed  too  far  back  to 

balance  their  bodies.  , . 

Swans  can  scarcely  be  included  amongst  domestic 
poultry ; it  would,  therefore,  be  superfluous  to  enter  into 
descriptions  of  the  various  sorts  known  and  occasionally 
kept  in  England.  The  large  white  swan,  or  mute  swan, 
is  that  which  is  most  kept  on  sheets  of  water  na  paiks 
and  pleasure  grounds.  The  feeding  required  by  the  old 
swans  depends  much  on  their  opportunity  of  foi  aging  loi 
themselves  ; but  each  one  will  eat  about  the  eighth  par 
of  a neck  of  barley  or  oats  a day.  Of  course  they  will 
not  do  without  a large  sheet  of  water.  If  the  cuttings 
of  a lawn,  or  a wheelbarrow  full  of  watercress,  are  thrown 
to  them  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  they  will  pick  amongst 
them  with  great  apparent  relish,  and  the  sweepings  o 
the  dove-cote,  if  thrown  into  the  water  at  the  edge,  w 
soon  get  clean,  when  they  will  pick  out  any  peas  or  beans 
there 01 * * *  Smay  be.  They  are  very  long  lived,  specimens 
havin"  been  known  to  live  a- hundred  yaais. 

Swans  do  not  breed  until  they  are  two  or  three  years 
old  and  they  are  monogamous,  mating  strictly  m pan  . 
As  there  is  little  marked  difference  between  the  sexes, 
there  is  often  difficulty  in  selecting  pairs  ; the  technical 
terms  for  the  male  and  female  are  cob  and  pen  The 

cob  01  male,  has  a thicker  neck  and  a larger ‘ berry 

at  the  base  of  the  bill  than  the  pen,  or  female  ; lie  also 
swims  more  buoyantly,  from  having  more  volume  of 
lungs.  Maturity  in  both  cob  and  pen  are  shown  by  the 
size  of  the  “berry,”  and  the  depth  of  colour  of  the 

01  The  female  lays  about  six  eggs  (Beckstein  says  six  or 

ei^ht)  in  a large  nest  formed  of  rushes,  reeds,  and  other 

plants,  and  lined  with  feathers  from  the  old  bird.,  bhe 

hatches  in  five  weeks,— some  authorities  state  six  ; but 

believe  Beckstein  is  right,  and  that  five  weeks  is  he 
period.  When  the  cygnets  are  first  seen  on  tlio  watc  , 
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they  may  be  fed  by  scattering  oatmeal  on  its  surface. 
They  are  little  grey  birds  at  first,  and  only  assume  the 
white  plumage  as  they  approach  maturity. 

Professor  Owen  suggests  that  swans  would  be  most 
valuable  in  the  destruction  of  the  American  weed,  that 
aquatic  plant  which  has,  within  the  last  few  years, 
increased  with  such  mischievous  rapidity  on  our  canals 
and  ponds. 

The  Canada  Goose,  a migratory  bird,  was  the  wild 
goose  of  North  America.  It  is  very  ornamental,  thrives 
and  breeds  well  in  a domesticated  state,  and  is  excellent 
for  the  table.  The  head,  two-thirds  of  the  neclc.  the  large 
quills,  rump,  and  tail,  are  black,  the  back  and  wings  a 
bright  brown,  the  base  of  the  neck  and  the  under 
plumage  pale  grey  or  white.  There  are  a few  white 
feathers  about  the  eye  ; a white  cravat,  of  a kidney  shape, 
forms  a conspicuous  markon  the  throat;  and  the  bill 
and  feet  are  black.  It  is  with  us  kept  rather  as  au  orna- 
mental than  a domesticated  kind,  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon at  our  poultry  shows.  In  America  it  is  domesticated, 
and  farmers  regard  it  as  more  profitable  than  our  geese, 
which  sometimes  do  not  thrive  there  very  well.  When 
domesticated,  it  ceases  to  be  so  strictly  monogamous  as 
it  is  in  a wild  state  ; it  is  not  so  completely  a grazer  as 
tire  common  goose,  and  it  would  do  well  on  the  precincts 
of  marshes  and  ponds  abounding  with  aquatic  plants. 

It  holds  an  intermediate  place  between  the  swan  and 
the  goose,  arid  it  has  been  said  that  it  will  interbreed 
with  both,  which  does  not  seem  likely.  Button,  how- 
ever, appears  to  state  that  it  interbreeds  with  the  swan. 

The  Chinese  Goose  ( Anser  cyrjndtdes),  or  Chinese 
swan  goose,  is  a link  between  the  swan  and  the  goose. 
] t has  been  brought  to  us  from  China,  but  writers  say 
it  also  comes  from  Africa,  as  two  of  its  names,  Anser 
guiniensis  of  Brisson,  and  L'Oic  de  Guinee  of  Buffon,  seem 
to  indicate.  Some  were  brought  to  our  Zoological  Societv 
direct  from  China.  They  are  easily  rendered  domestic, 
are  very  ornamental,  and  are  said  to  be  hardy  and  pro- 
lific birds.  There  are  varieties  as  regards  colour,  but  in 
all  the  distinguishing  characteristics  are  a dar  e stripe 
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of  colour  down  the  back  of  the  neck,  a dark  knot  at  the 
base  of  the  upper  mandible,  and  the  folded  skin  under 
the  throat.  The  eggs  are  smaller  and  more  numerous 
than  those  of  the  common  goose:  the  cry  is  discordant, 

Common  Goose. — There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  but 
our  domestic  goose  originated  from  the  Grey -lag,  which 
appears  formerly  to  have  been  a permanent  resident  in 
the  fenny  parts  of  England,  hut  which  is  now  never  met 
with  here  wild,  aud  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Bean  goose 
or  common  wild  goose,  a bird  of  northern  latitudes, 
which  comes  to  us  sometimes  in  winter.  "Whatever  might 
have  been  its  origin,  the  goose  was  found  domesticated 
when  Caesar  first  came  to  Britain,  and  has  remained 
popular  among  us  ever  since. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  the  usual  mode  of 
keeping  geese  is  to  drive  them  out  to  pasture  in  the 
morning,  and  to  house  them  at  night.  If  there  be  any 
right  of  common  to  which  the  flock  can  be  turned 
out,  they  will  almost  get  their  own  living,  as  grass  is 
their  main  food.  Turning  their  heads  sideways,  they  nip 
it  off  quite  close,  and  consume  a good  quantity.  There 
is  a general  idea  that  nothing  will  feed  after  geese,  but  I 
believe  the  truth  is,  nothing  can  feed  after  them,  because 
they  nip  off  the  grass  so  close  that  none  remains,  until 
time  restores  it  by  growth.  Whether  it  is  worth  while 
to  keep  geese  on  land  that  would  feed  larger  stock,  is  a 
question  for  economists;  but  they  are  worth  keeping 
where  they  can  partly  live  on  grass  which  cannot  be 
turned  to  better  account.  The  different  flocks  on  a 
common  will  keep  distinct,  and  a good  feed  of  com  at 
roosting  time  will  keep  up  the  wish  and  willingness  to 
return  home  at  night.  Where  kept  in  great  numbers,  a 
gooseherd  takes  charge  of  each  owner’s  flock,  while  they 
wander  on  common  land. 

We  are  not  now  dependent,  as  formerly,  on  home 
produce  of  feathers,  as  quantities  are  imported  from  the 
Continent ; but  they  still  have  a high  market  value,  and 
are  taken  from  the  birds  to  save  their  loss,  at  moulting 
time.  At  that  time  the  skin  round  the  shafts  of  the  old 
feathers  shrivels  for  want  of  nourishment,  the  moulting 
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feathers  come  away  with  a touch,  and  the  poultry  woman 
takes  only  those  which  are  ready  to  fall.  Jf  this  process 
is  not  managed  with  the  greatest  care  and  tenderness,  it 
may  be  revoltingly  cruel ; but  it  it  be  confined  to  the 
removal  of  the  moulting  feathers,  it  is  less  so  than  the 
live  goose  plucking  we  have  often  heard  of;  but  there  is 
no  question  as  to  the  excessive  cruelty  of  pulling  feathers 
at  any  other  season.  This  is  said  to  be  the  way  matters 
are  managed  in  Lincolnshire. 

If  possible,  aquatic  fowls  should  be  housed  apart  from 
other  poultry,  and  the  larger  from  the  smaller  kinds. 
It  is  well  to  have  a house  for  the  geese  and  one  for  the 
young  stock,  but  any  shed  will  do,  and  it  need  not  be 
too  closely  shut  in.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  roof 
does  not  let  in  rain,  and  that  the  shelter  which  the  house 
affords  excludes  bitter  windy  draughts  upon  the  geese  at 
night.  The  floors  should  be  dry,  and  if  litter  is  used,  it 
must  be  renewed  as  often  as  cleanliness  requires.  If 
the  geese  can  have  a pond  at  command  within  the  da\  s 
range,  so  much  the  better ; but  they  will  do  without  it. 

Geese  are  essentially  vegetable  feeders  ; they  will  eat 
any  kind  of  com,  pulse,  or  greens,  such  as  cabbage,  let- 
tuce, mangold,  lucern,  tares,  and  now  and  then  sliced 
carrots  and  turnips.  In  Norfolk  the  geese  of  all^  ages, 
but  especially  the  young  ones,  have  an  occasional  feed 
of  green  wheat.  They  are  clean  feeders,  and  will  not 
touch  offal  or  animal  food  of  any  kind. 

The  old  geese  require  a little  corn  twice  a day;  a mere 
sprinkle  in  the  morning,  if  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
doing  much  for  themselves,  and  a good  feed  at  night. 

It  is  a good  thing  to  feed  the  breeding-stock  well  in 
the  winter,  to  promote  early  laying  and  sitting,  for  the 
chance  of  the  goose  producing  a second  brood  the  same 
year  ; and  at  the  beginning  of  the  breeding  season  they 
may  have  boiled  barley,  malt,  fresh  grains,  or  sharps, 
mixed  with  ale,  or  other  stimulants.  In  mild  seasons 
the  goose  will  lay  early  : she  should  have  a good  large 
nest,  in  a secure  quiet  corner,  and  she  will  cover  about 
fifteen  eggs:  the  time  of  incubation  is  80  days.  Give 
her  plenty  of  food  and  water,  to  which  to  help  herself 
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when  she  leaves  the  nest.  She  is  a patient  good  sitter, 
and  a good  mother.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  separate 
her  from  the  gander  when  she  sits,  as  he  will  take  an 
interest  in  her  work,  and  be  as  good  a father  to  the  gos- 
lings when  they  come,  as  she  is  a mother.  The  gander 
quite  assumes  his  monogamous  habits  when  the  goose 
sits  and  hatches,  devotes  himself  to  her  entirely,  and 
puts  forth  his  no  small  degree  of  strength  and  vigilance 
in  her  defence,  and  that  of  her  little  ones.  He  is  so 
good  a defender  that  there  is  no  better  plan  than  to  put 
The  brood  and  their  parents  into  an  enclosure  together, 
on  the  drv  grass.  The  goose  will  not  be  inteifeiedwi.h 
while  she’  is  hatching;  if  any  attempt  to  meddle  be  made, 
she  only  injures  her  brood,  intending  to  defend  them. 
The  little  ones  may  be  fed  on  barleymeal,  wheatmeal, 
or  bruised  oats  mixed  with  water,  a turf  of  grass,  and  a 
little  cooling  green  food  chopped  up,  for  which  nothing 
is  better  than  goose  grass  or  cleavers.  After  a few  weeks 
a little  pea  or  bean  meal  may  be  given  with  caution. 
At  first  they  should  not  be  put  out  in  the  morning  until 
the  grass  is  dry,  and  they  should  be  housed  early  at  night, 
with° a good  bed  of  clean  straw.  They  are  reared  with 
little  care  or  trouble,  but  where  they  have  their  range, 
hemlock  and  deadly  nightshade  should^  be  destroyed. 
The  young  birds  should  never  be  allowed  to  fall  off  in 
condition,  but  be  kept  up  by  constant  good  feeding, 
until  wanted  for  the  table  or  market.  They  can  scarcely 
be  too  highly  fed,  if  great  size  be  desired. 

In  choosing  stock-birds,  select  those  w hich  aie  long  in 
the  body  and  small  in  bone.  The  pouch  sagging  down 
loose  behind  is  generally  a mark  of  age,  except  in  the 
Toulouse,  which  shows  this  defect  (if  I may  call  it  so) 
naturally  while  yet  quite  young.  Allow  three  geese  to  a 
gander ; let  all  be  of  mature  age,  and  they  will  do  w eh 
up  to  20  years  old,  if  not  longer. 

The  old  rhyme  says, — 

Good  housewives’  geese  lay 

On  Candlemas  day, 

and  it  is  generally  reckoned  that  they  will  be  laying 
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well  by  Valentine’s  day.  They  usually  lay  every  oilier 
day,  and  if  the  eggs  are  left,  they  will  want  to  sit  when 
they  have  about  a dozen  or  fifteen;  but  if  they’  are 
removed,  they  will  often  lay  a great  number.  They  will 
sit  twice  a year,  and  occasionally  even  three  times. 

In  contradiction  to  the  saying  that  nothing  will  eat 
after  geese,  their  manure  is  excellent  for  improving  the 
grass  of  coarse  meadow  land,  or  for  spent  orchards ; 
but  it  is  powerful,  and  so  is  needed  in  but  moderate 
quantities. 

Mrs.  F.  Blair  recommends  setting  goose  eggs  unuer 
a turkey  hen,  where  size  for  exhibition  is  required,  she 
being  a quieter  mother,  and  more  docile  than  the 
goose. 

When  young  geese  are  put  up  to  fatten,  from  six  to 
ten  will  do  better  together  than  a smaller  number.  Feed 
them  for  a fortnight  on  oats  in  water,  and  finish  their 
fatting  with  meal  food.  The  house,  or  inclosure,  in 
which  they  are  put  should  be  quiet,  dry,  warm,  and 
rather  dark.  Before  the  time  for  their  being  killed,  if 
they  are  allowed  to  go  into  water,  they  will  pluck  more 
easily,  and  the  feathers  will  be  better  and  cleaner. 

Size  is  the  property  considered  of  most  importance 
in  exhibition  birds,  and  the  weights  reached  by  those 
prepared  for  showing  are  really  enormous.  First-prize 
ganders  often  weigh  30  lb.,  and  have  been  known  to  reach 
33  lb.  A first-prize  goose  will  weigh  from  20  lb.  to 
25  lb. ; and  goslings  of  the  same  year  are  sometimes 
20  lb.  or  even  more. 

The  White,  or  Embden  geese,  must  be  spotlessly 
white  in  plumage,  with  flesh-coloured  bills,  and  orange 
legs  and  feet. 

The  Toulouse  are  of  a clear  neutral  grey,  darker  on 
the  back  and  neck,  and  shading  to  light  grey,  but  not  to 
white,  underneath.  The  bills  are  flesh-colour,  and  the 
legs  and  feet  deep  ruddy  orange. 

The  Sebastopol  Goose,  with  beautifully  white  long 
wavy  plumage,  is  very  ornamental. 

The  Cereopsis  Goose,  thus  named  from  the  cere  over 
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the  bill,  is  very  handsome  ns  an  ornamental  water- fowl, 
and  is  said  to  be  capable  of  domestication.  It  is  a 
native  of  New  Holland. 

In  all  geese  condition  is  of  great  importance. 


CHAPTER  III. 

DUCKS. 

Ducks  are  very  hardy,  and  easy  to  feed,  as  regards 
quality  of  food;  for  they  will  eat  almost  anything  with 
appetite  and  relish.  As  regards  quantity,  they  are  less 
easily  satisfied,  being  decidedly  great  consumers.  They 
will,  however,  with  a tolerably  free  range,  do  much 
towards  their  own  keep,  foraging  industriously  on  land 
and  in  water. 

Feeding  twice  a day — morning  and  night— is  quite 
enough  for  the  old  clucks,  if  they  have  liberty.  Oats  is 
the  best  kind  of  corn  for  giving  firmness  to  the  ilesli, 
and  it  is  best  to  throw  it  into  water.  A medley  made 
of  all  kinds  of  refuse  vegetables,  and  other  kitchen 
scraps,  with  a little  meal,  is  good  as  a portion  ot  theii 
diet ; and  they  will  eat  boiled  vegetable  marrows  and 
spare  lettuces  with  especial  relish.  They  help  largely 
towards  their  own  keep,  if  they  have  the  opportunity, 
by  eating  all  kinds  of  small  reptiles  and  insects  in  great 
quantities ; and  they  are  useful  in  a garden  from  the 
mischievous  insects  they  destroy,  provided  they  can  be 
kept  to  a part,  or  it  is  at  a time  of  year  when  the  hard 
flattening  down  of  their  heavy  tread  is  not  injurious. 
They  will  eat  filth  and  garbage;  but  this,  chandler’s 
greaves,  and  such  like,  should  be  kept  from  those 
intended  for  supplying  the  table.  Water  insects,  weeds, 
vegetables,  corn,  and  pulse  are  all  welcome  food. 

The  humble  accommodation  of  a mere  shed  offers 
quite  "ood  housing  enough.  The  roof  should  be  water- 
tight, and  the  ground  of  the  shed  pretty  dry,  to  render 
it  a good  place  for  the  sitters ; as,  if  the  nest  be  veiy 
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damp,  the  eggs  are  apt  to  break,  however  quiet  the 
sitter  may  be.  There  should  be  convenience  for  shut- 
ting in  the  ducks  at  night,  as  the  laying  time,  i e.,  about 
the  beginning  of  February,  approaches.  If  they  are 
shut  in  every  night  at  that  time,  they  will  take  to 
the  respectable  habit  of  laying  their  eggs  in  a nest, 
as  they  generally  lay  early  in  the  morning.  They  are 
very  wandering  layers,  if  no  precaution  be  taken,  often 
dropping  the  eggs  about,  even  in  the  water.  The 
appearance  of  weight  behind,  and  swimming  with  the 
tail  flat  on  the  water,  are  indications  that  the  time  of 
laying  is  near.  The  nests  should  be  made  with  plenty 
of  straw,  on  the  ground,  and  it  is  convenient  if  there 
be  facilities  for  shutting  the  duck  from  intrusion  when 
she  sits,  except  at  feeding  time. 

Ducks  begin  to  lay  in  February,  sometimes  earlier, 
and  are  generally  very  good  layers.  The  eggs  of  the 
finer  kinds  are  large  ; they  are  rich  and  excellent  for 
cakes  and  pastry.  Ducks  often  continue  to  lay  until 
they  begin  to  moult.  They  do  best  if  they  can  have 
the  use  of  a pond,  but  they  will  also  thrive  very  well 
with  only  a tub  kept  well  supplied.  The  Rouen,  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  most  of  the  common  ducks,  lay  eggs  with  a 
green-tinged  shell,  but  the  Aylesburys  lay  quite  white 
eggs. 

Four  ducks  to  a drake  are  better  than  a larger  number. 
The  stock-birds  should  be  long  in  the  frame,  fleshy  (not 
fat),  and  small  in  bone.  Soyer  says  that  those  which 
are  least  gaudy  in  plumage  are  best  in  the  flesh,  but 
the  Aylesbury  are  less  duck-like  eating  than  the  Rouen, 
and  whiter  in  tire  meat,  which  is  not  a merit  in  ducks. 
Ducks  may  be  bred  from  at  one  year  old,  but  more 
mature  stock-birds  are  better.  They  are  too  greedy 
and  dirty  in  their  sossing  habits  for  poultry  of  other 
kinds  to  be  kept  with  them. 

It  seems  to  me  a great  mistake  to  rob  the  duck  of 
her  privilege  of  sitting  and  rearing  her  own  little  ones, 
for  two  reasons — 1st.  When  judiciously  placed,  not 
unnecessarily  interfered  with  during  sitting,  and  cir- 
cumscribed in  her  ramblings  with  her  ducklings  when 
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she  gets  them,  she  is  a good  sitter  and  a good  mother. 
2nd.  Ducks  hatched  and  reared  by  a hen  seem  to  bear 
out  the  old  Game  fowl  breeder’s  ideas  of  the  sitter’s 
influence  on  the  brood  she  hatches  and  rears,  and  are 
not  good  as  stock-birds,  like  those  incubated  and  reared 
by  their  own  kind.  Mr.  Hewitt,  and  other  authorities? 
equally  to  be  depended  on,  state  that  drakes  reared  by 
hens  are  particularly  troublesome  and  mischievous  in  a 
farm-yard,  from  preferring  the  companionship  of  hens 
to  that  of  ducks.  In  addition,  as  the  duck  is  an  afl'ec 
donate  good  mother,  needing  for  the. well-being  of  her 
brood  no  more  than  the  restrictions  which  we  put  on 
mother  hens,  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  be 
denied  the  lot  universally  coveted  by  living  animals  of 
all  grades — maternity. 

The  ciuclt  makes  known  her  wish  to  sit  by  keeping  to 
the  nest  perseveringly,  and  makes  her  intention  not  to 
be  interfered  with  pretty  evident  by  bestowing  a good 
peck  with  her  hard  broad  bill,  on  any  hand  that 
approaches.  She  so  much  objects  to  interference,  that, 
in  hers  and  all  similar  cases,  it  is  best  to  let  it  alone 
when  not  positively  necessary,  and  when  it  is,  to  take 
her  by  her  neck,  and  pop  her  down  on  the  other  side  of 
a door,  while  the  requisite  attention  to  eggs  or  ducklings 
goes  on. 

A good-sized  duck  will  cover  fourteen  eggs  well: 
according  to  the  size  of  the  duck  the  number  allotted 
her  may  be  from  eleven  to  fifteen.  Give  her  oats  and 
water  near  her  nest,  that  she  may  come  off  and  feed  when 
she  likes ; and  a run  down  to  the  pond  and  dip  therein 
will  do  no  harm  to  her  eggs,  but  rather  the  contrary,  by 
imparting  from  the  sitters  moist  featheis  the  waim 
damp,  which  is  favourable  to  incubation.  Hens  maybe 
Bet  on  ducks’  eggs,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  extra 
care  which  can  be  bestowed  on  them  may  realize  greater 
size  for  exhibition  purposes  ; but  ducklings  so  reared 
had  better  not  be  kept  as  stock-birds. 

If  the  duck  is  a quiet  sitter  her  ducklings  may  be  left 
with  her  as  she  hatches.  When  it  seems  likely  that 
some  of  the  little  ones  have  been  hatched  a good  many 
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hours,  a ball  of  barleymeal  food  may  be  put  before  the 
duck,  and  teaching  on  the  principle  that  example  is 
better  than  precept,  she  will  soon  instruct  her  ducklings 
in  the  useful  art  of  eating.  When  she  shows  a wish  to 
lead  them  out  of  the  nest,  she  may  be  penned  on  the  grass, 
if  the  weather  be  warm  and  dry ; if  not,  under  a shed, 
away  from  the  drake  and  other  ducks.  Mother  ducks 
may  be  penned  near  together,  as  they  are  not  jealous 
mothers  like  hens  : I even  once  confined  two  in  one 
pen,  to  bring  up  the  two  broods  (twenty-three  in  number) 
in  partnership,  which  they  did  very  well. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  it  is  better  to  let  the  ducklings 
have  no  pan  of  water  in  which  they  can  immerse  them- 
selves, so  as  to  wet  the  down  underneath  them.  The 
cluck  may  be  indulged  with  a wash  once  a day  in  a pan 
which  is  too  upright  in  the  sides  for  the  ducklings  to 
get  into  it,  and  the  best  vehicle  in  which  to  give  the 
little  ones  water  I have  found  to  be  a mug  with  upright 
sides  ; from  this  they  can  drink,  and  they  will  bathe  and 
wash  their  breasts  in  it,  but  cannot  wet  the  down  about 
the  abdomen,  which  often  occasions  young  ducklings  to 
go  off,  or  to  be  attacked  with  cramp,  which  is  about  as 
bad.  For  the  above  reason  the  plan  that  used  to  be 
recommended  of  giving  the  ducklings  a shallow  dish  of 
water  is  bad,  enabling  them  to  wet  only  the  portion  of 
their  clown  -which  should  by  all  means  be  kept  dr)'. 
Their  limited  supply  of  water  must  be  constantly  re- 
newed. It  is  not  beneficial  to  clip  the  down  of  young 
ducklings.  A capital  pen  for  mother  ducks  may  be  made 
by  fastening  together  two  of  Turner’s  improved  poultry 
pens  of  the  largest  size,  those  for  exhibiting  geese  and 
turkeys.  The  sides  where  the  two  join  must  be  removed, 
and  for  bad  weather  a wooden  box  may  be  affixed,  which 
will  do  very  well  for  a night  apartment,  if  it  can  be  placed 
safe  from  rats,  and  other  vermin.  The  whole  must  be 
shifted  once  a day  at  least. 

The  bill  of  faif»  for  young  clucks  may  include  cold  boiled 
oatmeal  porridge,  cooked  vegetables,  mixed  up  with 
barleymeal  or  sharps,  crushed  oats  thrown  into  water, 
and  a little  milk  when  convenient;  but  in  giving  milk 
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to  young  things,  scouring  must  always  he  guarded 
against. 

Ducks,  old  and  young,  should  have  a little  litter  tor  a 
peq — straw,  dry  fern,  pea-haum,  rushes,  or  anything 
which  is  dry  will  do.  The  eggs  do  not  keep  so  well  as 
lions’  eggs,  so  they  should  be  set  as  tresh  as  possible. . 

Earl/ ducks  for  the  London  market  are  brought  up  in 
crreat  numbers  by  the  cottagers  of  Aylesbury  and  other 
parts  of  Buckinghamshire,  who  share  their  cottages  with 
them  rear  them  with  great  care,  and  realize  from  their 
vale  an  amount  which  conduces  greatly  to  their  own 

comfort  and  prosperity.  _ . , 

Several  very  distinct  varieties  of  ducks  are  exhibited 
at  the  poultry  shows.  Aylesbury  and  Rouen  ducks  have 
each  a class  to  themselves,  and  the  other  kinds  are  often 
included  in  a third  class  for  “ other  varieties  of  ducks. 

Aylksbuky  Ducks  must  be  very  large,  perfectly  white 
in  plumage,  with  yellow  legs  and  feet,  and  flesh-coloured 
bills  Dark  spots  or  streaks  on  the  bills  have  lost  many 
fine  pens  their  prizes.  Such  blemishes  may  arise  from, 
the  ducks  frequenting  peaty  land  : to  get  fair  unsullied 
bills  is  a great  trouble  to  exhibitors.  A good  pen  of 
three,  drake  and  two  ducks,  will  weigh  23  lb.  or  24  lb., 
and  2Gi  lb.  has  been  reached. 

Rouen  Ducks,  in  plumage,  resemble  the  wild  duck, 
but  they  are  of  splendid  size.  The  bill  of  the  drake 
must  be  long,  wide,  and  of  a yellowish-green  colour  all 
over  except  in  the  black,  bean-like  mark  on  the  tip.  -the 
head  and  neck  are  covered  with  plumage  of  rich  iri- 
descent dark  green,  and  round  the  base  of  the  neck  is  a 
distinct  white  ring,  not  quite  meeting  at  the  back  i bo 
breast  is  a rich  brown,  the  body  of  a beautiful  pearly 
grey,  shading  to  light,  and  the  wings  graced  with  the 
peculiar  duck  markings  of  iridescent  purple  and  pure 
white.  The  flight  feathers  must  be  dark,  unmixed  with 
white,  the  tail  dark,  and  the  curled  feathers  black.  T he 
legs  and  feet  are  deep  dull  orange,  and  the  weight  of  a 
first-class  bird  should  be  from  8 lb.  to  9 lb. 

The  duck  is  a bird  of  much  more* sober  tint,  ller 
colour  is  formed  with  a kind  of  tracery  in  very  daik 
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brown,  on  a ground  colour  of  much  paler  brown,  and, 
like  the  drake,  she  has  the  duck-wing.  She  has  no  white 
ring  round  the  neck,  and  her  head  is  marked  with  stripes 
on  each  side,  passing  from  the  bill  round  the  eye.  The 
bill  is  long,  wide,  and  fiat,  like  that  of  the  drake,  in 
colour  dull  brownish  orange,  with  a dark  blotch  on  the 
upper  part.  Her  legs  and  feet  are  brownish  orange. 
The  weight  of  a good  duck  should  be  about  7 lb.  The 
Rouen  drakes  show  great  changes  from  moult  to  moult. 

The  Buenos  Ayres,  or  East  Indian  duck,  is  so 
popular,  and  so  many  pens  are  mustered  at  our  shows, 
that  many  committees  have  appointed  them  a class  to 
themselves.  Like  Bantams  among  fowls,  they  are  the 
dwarfs  among  ducks,  and  are  bred  as  small  as  possible, 
and  shown  young,  to  make  the  most  of  this  important 
point — diminutive  size.  They  must  be  very  small,  and 
quite  black,  with  brilliant  green  metallic  lustre  on  the 
plumage.  They  have  dark  legs  and  bills.  They  often 
incline  to  mate  in  pairs,  so  that  if  only  one  drake  is  kept 
to  two  or  more  ducks,  many  eggs  will  prove  infertile  ; 
'the  eggs  are  coloured,  and,  of  course,  small. 

The  Musk,  Muscovy,  or  Brazilian  Duck  is  very  dis- 
tinct, and  does  not  breed  with  our  ducks.  They  vary  in 
colour,  the  usual  colour  being  a dull  black,  with  white  on 
the  under  surface,  and  some  other  portions  of  their  bodies. 
A curious  red  warty  cere  near  the  bill  characterizes  them : 
and  the  great  difference  of  size  between  the  drake  and 
the  duck  is  peculiar.  They  are  not  very  often  seen  at 
our  shows,  yet  some  who  have  kept  them  speak  well  of 
them  for  productiveness,  and  also  as  nice  for  the  table. 
The  drakes  are  very  spiteful  to  the  ducklings.  They 
are  not  good  layers  and  are  less  fond  of  the  water  than 
other  ducks,  and  their  plumage  has  not  the  same  water 
repellent  qualities.  The  drake  has  a discordant  note, 
but  the  ducks  do  not  quack,  and  lay  large  eggs,  of  a dull 
white  colour. 

A large  black  duck,  with  brilliant  lustre  on  the 
plumage,  called  the  Cayuga  Black  duck,  is  mentioned.  It 
is  a native  of  America,  and  is  said  to  have  been  domes- 
ticated from  some  wild  stock. 
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Caix,  Ducks. — The  beautiful  little  Call  or  Decoy  ducks 
are  ornamental  and  very  small.  Their  colours  are  white 
and  brown,  the  last  showing  the  plumage  of  the  Mallard 
and  wild  duck.  They  are  round  and  compact  in  shape, 
and  their  foreheads  high  and  prominent.  The  bill  and 
legs  of  the  white  variety  are  yellow,  those  of  the  coloured, 
like  their  prototype,  the  wild  duck.  The  ducks  voice 
is  very  clear  and  loud. 

These  are  the  kinds  most  frequently  seen.  There 
are  besides  occasionally  sent  to  the  shows  the  Hooh- 
billed,  the  Penguin , and  the  Top-knotted  ducks. 

Aylesbury  ducklings  are  clear  yellow' when  hatched, 
the  Rouen,'  yellow'ish  brown,  with  a dark  line  above  the 
eye.  Ducks  for  exhibition  must  be  naturally  weighty, 
not  made  weighty  by  fattening. 

The  fattening  of  ducks  is  no  difficult  matter  : they  are 
so  willing  to  aid  the  w'ork  themselves.  They  will  fatten 
at  large,  with  extra  supplies  of  food,  or  they  may  be 
penned  for  the  purpose.  Oats,  whole  or  bruised,  thrown 
into  a pan  of  w:ater,  are  the  chief  vehicle  for  fattening 
ducks.  Oatmeal,  barleymeal,  and  peameal,  mixed  with 
pot-liquor  and  refuse  from  the  kitchen,  may  also  be 
(riven.  Cramming  is  quite  unnecessary  in  their  case  ; 
They  are  such  very  willing  eaters  without  compulsion. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DISEASES. 

My  reason  for  omitting  to  enter  lengthily  into  the 
diseases  of  fowls,  and  their  treatment,  is  that  an 
attempt  to  cure  a sick  fowl  takes  as  much  trouble,  care, 
and  time  as  to  rear  a thoroughly  healthy  serviceable 
one.  and  involves  no  more  loss  of  time,  it  we  take  into 
the  calculation  that  a cured  cock  or  hen  does  not  often 
turn  out  good  in  the  production  of  either  eggs  or 
chickens.  There  is,  therefore,  little  economy  m-an  at- 
tempt to  doctor  sick  fowls ; as  a labour  of  love  and  a 
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matter  of  humanity,  the  case  may  be  different,  and  we 
often  like  to  cure  or  lessen  the  sufferings  of  a favourite. 

Warmth,  shelter,  and  safety  from  the  molestation  of 
other  fowls  is  often  a main  remedial  measure.  A bask 
by  a kitchen  fire,  for  a few  days,  a retreat  where  tyrants 
cannot  hunt  or  peck  the  sufferer,  and  simple  or 
nourishing  food,  according  to  whether  the  patient  is 
suffering  from  weakness  or  repletion,  is  frequently  by 
itself  a curative  treatment. 

If  little  chickens  pine  and  droop  the  wings,  a pill  of 
Barbadoes  aloes,  the  size  of  a pea,  or  a pellet  of  rue 
and  butter,  may  do  good  if  the  ailment  be  taken  in  good 
time.  Insects  must  always  be  duly  looked  after,  dis- 
lodged with  a dusting  of  flour  of  sulphur,  and  guarded 
against  by  cleanliness,  and  a good  provision  of  dust- 
bath.  Most  poultry  diseases  may  be  traced  to  the  effect 
of  our  chilly,  damp,  and  variable  climate,  so  that  a 
warm  sheltered  locality,  and  good  shelter  for  young 
chickens,  are  all  important. 

Douglas’  mixture  is  excellent  for  giving  sti’ength  and 
stamina  to  old  fowls,  or  young.  Dissolve  together  with 
a little  water  lb.  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  1 oz.  of 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  add  spring  water  enough  to 
make  up  two  gallons,  let  it  stand  for  a fortnight,  mix  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  mixture  with  a pint  of  water,  and 
give  it  to  fowls  or  chickens  to  drink  instead  of  water. 

Decoction  of  citrite  of  iron  mixed  with  water  in  the 
proportion  to  give  it  a very  perceptible  taste  of  iron,  is 
vjlso  good  as  a strengtliener. 

If  inflammation  in  the  egg  passage  be  denoted  by  the 
production  of  soft  or  misshapen  eggs,  give  one  grain  of 
calomel,  with  l-12th  of  a grain  of  tartar  emetic.  It 
should  be  repeated  three  times  in  a week  at  intervals. 

If  mature  fowls  appeir  feverish  and  drooping,  and 
seem  to  require  a dose  of  medicine,  give  one  Plummer’s 
pill,  a bit  of  Barbadoes  aloes  the  size  of  a large  pea,  or 
five  grains  of  jalap  in  a bolus  of  barley  meal,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  dose  required.  If.  however,  they 
are  judiciously  fed  and  properly  cared  for,  medical 
treatment  will  rarely  be  required. 
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